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THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB 

CHAPTER XXXII 
1818 

Coleridge's Lectures — The Plague of Friends — Washington Allston — Lamb's 
Works — His Sonnet against GifTord — Visit to Birmingham — Mary Lamb 
111 Again — Philar^te Chasles' Description of Lamb — Procter's Description. 

WE come now to 1818, a year chiefly remarkable for the 
issue of Lamb's Worka^ in two volumes, in the summer. It 
is otherwise of small interest, and there are but five or six letters 
which can confidently be said to belong to it. 

In Crabb Robinson's first entry, on Sunday, January 4th, he 
records meeting the Wordsworths, Haydon, the Lambs, and others, 
at Monkhouse's. On January 27th Coleridge's course of lectures 
on Shakespeare and Poetical Literature, concerning which Lamb 
had written to Collier, b^an at a hall in Flower de Luce Court, 
in Fetter Lane. There were to be fourteen in all ; and for a while, 
at any rate, if not throughout, Coleridge kept his engagements. 
On Febru€uy 12th Robinson writes : " I called late on Lamb, 
who does not attend Coleridge's lectures. C. has not sent him 
a ticket, which I cannot account for." 

On Febru€uy 18th Lamb writes a long letter to Mrs. Woixis- 
worth, containing an account of the plague of visitors, which he 
afterwards dressed up for his Popular Fallacy on " Home." He 
has not, he says, heard either Coleridge or Hazlitt (who was 
lecturing on Poetry at the Sun*ey Institution). " I mean to hear 
some of the course, but lectures are not much to my taste, what- 
ever the Lecturer may be. If ready they are dismal flat, and 
you can't think why you are brought together to heai' a man read 
his works whidi you could read so much better at leisure yourself; 
if delivered extempore, I am always in pain lest the gift of utter- 
ance should suddenly fail the orator in the middle, as it did me 
at the dinner given in honour of me at the London Tavern. 
' Gentlemen,' said I, and there I stoppt, the rest my feelings were 
VOL. II. — 1 
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under the necessity of supplying.'' It is melancholy that all other 
record of this dinner has vanished. It may have been a banquet 
of consolation after " Mr. H." 

In the same letter occurs the famous plea for isolation, a lament 
which, taken in connection with a statement at the end that the 
India House authorities have just abridged the old custom of 
leaving at one on Saturdays, may explain much of Lamb's liter- 
ary unproductiveness at this time. "The reason why I cannot 
write letters at home is, that I am never alone. Plato's (I write 
to W. W. now) Plato's double animal parted never longed [more] 
to be reciprocally reunited in the system of its first creation, than 
I sometimes do to be but for a moment single and separate. 
Except my morning's walk to the office, which is like treading 
on sands of gold for that reason, I am never so. I cannot walk 
home fix)m office but some ofHdous friend offers his damn'd un- 
welcome comi;esies to cuxompany me. AU the morning I am 
pestered. I could sit and gravely cast up sums in great Books, 
or compai'e sum with sum, and write Paid against this and Unp'd 
against t'other, and yet reserve in some ^ comer of my mind ' some 
darling thoughts all my own — faint memory of some passage in 
a Book — or the tone of an absent friend's Voice — a snatch of Miss 
Burrell's singing — a gleam of Fanny Kelly's divine plain face. 
The two operations might be going on at the same time without 
thwarting, as the sun's two motions (earth's I meanX or as I some- 
times turn round till I am giddy in my back parlour while my 
sister is walking longitudinally in the front — or as the shoulder of 
veal twists round with the spit, while the smoke wreathes up the 
chimney — ^but there are a set of amateurs of the Belle[s] Lettres — 
the gay science — ^who come to me as a sort of rendezvous, putting 
questions of criticism, of British Institutions, Lalla Rook[h]s &c. 
what Coleridge said at the Lectiu*e last night — who have the 
form of reading men, but, for any possible use Beading can be to 
them but to talk of, might as well have been Ante-Cadmeans 
bom, or have lain sucking out the sense of an Egypt^. hieroglyph 
as long as the Pyramids will last before they should find it. These 
pests worrit me at business and in all its intervals, perplexing my 
accounts, poisoning my little salutary warming-time at the fue, 
puzzling my paragraphs if I take a newspaper, cramming in be- 
tween my own free thoughts and a column of figures which had 
come to an amicable compromise but for them. 
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^ Tbeir noise ended, one of them as I said accompanys me 
home lest I should be solitary for a moment ; he at length takes 
his welcome leave at the door, up I go, mutton on table, hungry 
as hunter, hope to forget my cares and bury them in the agree- 
able abstraction of mastication, knock at the door, in comes Mrs. 
Hazlitt, or M. Bumey, or Morgan, or Demogorgon, or my brother, 
or somebody, to prevent my eating alone, a Process absolutely 
necessary to my poor wretched digestion. O the pleasure of eating 
alone ! eating my dinner alone ! — let me think of it. But in they 
come, and make it absolutely necessary that I should open a bottle 
cf orange — ^for my meat turns into stone when any one dines with 
me, if I have not wine — wine can mollify stones. Then thai wine 
turns into acidity, acerbity, misanthropy, a hatred of my inter- 
rupters (Grod bless 'em ! I love some of 'em dearly) and with the 
hatred a still greater aversion to their going away. Bad is the 
dead sea they bring upon me, choaking and death-doing, but worse 
is the deader dry sand they leave me on if they go before bed time. 
Come never, I would say to these spoilers of my dinner, but if you 
come, never go. The fact is, this interruption does not happen 
very often, but every time it comes by surprise that present bane 
ct my life, orange wine with all its dreary stifling consequences, 
follows. Evening Company I should always like had I any 
mornings, but I am saturated with human faces (divine forsooth) 
and voices all the golden morning, and five evenings in a week 
would be as much as I should covet to be in company, but I assui-e 
you that is a wonderful week in which I can get two, or one, to 
myself I am never C. L. but always C. L. and Co. 

** He, who thought it not good for man to be alone, pi'esei've 
me bom the more prodigious monstrosity of being never by my- 
self I forget bed time, but even there these sociable fi-ogs clamber 
up to annoy me. Once a week, generally some singular evening 
that being alone I go to bed at the hour I ought always to be abed, 
just close to my bedroom window is the club room of a public 
house, where a set of singers, I take them to be chorus-singers of 
the two theatres (it must be both of them), begin their orgies. 
They are a set of fellows (as I conceive) who being limited by their 
talents to the burthen of the song at the play houses, in revenge 
have got the common populai* airs by Bishop or some cheap 
composer arranged for choruses, that is, to be sung all in chorus. 
At least I never can catch any of the text of the plain song. 
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nothing but the Babylonish choral howl at the tail on't. ^Hiat 
fury being quenchd ' — ^the howl I mean — a curseder burden suc- 
ceeds of shouts and clapping and knocking of the table. At length 
over-tasked nature drops under it and escapes for a few hours into 
the society of the sweet silent creatures of Dreams, which go away 
with mocks and mows at cockcrow. And then I think of \be 
words Christabel's father used (bless me, I have dipt in the wrong 
ink) to say every morning by way of variety when he awoke — 
*' Every knell the Baron saith Wakes us up to a world of death ' 
or something like it.^ 

" AU I mean by this senseless interrupted tale is, that by my 
central situation I am a little over companied. Not that I have 
any animosity against the good creatures that are so anxious to 
drive away the Harpy solitude from me. I like 'em, and cards, 
and a chearful glass, but I mean merely to give you an idea be- 
tween office confinement and after office society how little time 
I can call my own. I mean only to draw a picture, not to make 
an inference. I would not that I know of have it otherwise. I 
only wish sometimes I could exchange some of my faces and voices 
for the faces and voices which a late visitation brought most wel- 
come, and carried away leaving r^ret, but more pleasure, even a 
kind of gratitude, at being so often favored with that kind northern 
visitation." 

Crabb Robinson has this entry for April 18th : ^^ I returned 
to Lamb's again. There was a large party, — ^the greater part 
of those who are usually there, but also Leigh Hunt and his wife. 
. . . He, tho' a man I very much dislike, did not displease me 
this evening. He has improved in manliness and healthfulness 
since I saw him last, some years ago. There was a glee about 
him which evinced high spirits, if not perfect health, and I envied 
his vivacity. He imitated Hazlitt capitally, Wordsworth not so 
well. TaUburd was there and injudiciously loquacious, quoting 
verses without mercy. He threw away Wordsworth's fine lines 
on *Scomer8.' Hunt, who did not sympathize with Talfourd, 
opposed him playfully, and that I liked him for." 

On April 28th Robinson met the Lambs at Grodwin's, and on 
the dOth he took Lamb to Monkhouse's, where were Haydon and 
Washington Allston, the American painter, whom Coleridge had 

^ Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
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met in Rome, and whose portrait of Coleridge at Bristol in 1814 
is in the National Portrait Grallery. In the Life and Letters of 
Washington AUaton^ 1893, an interesting book, are some stories 
of Lamb, of which this perhaps is the best : ^^ Lamb was present 
when a naval officer was giving an account of an action which 
he had been in, and to illustrate the carelessness and disregard of 
life at such times, said that a sailor had both his legs shot off, and 
as his shipmates were canying him below, another shot came and 
took off both his arms ; they, thinking he was pretty much used 
up, though life was still in him, threw him out of a port. 

^ Shame, d d shame,' stuttered out Lamb, ^he m-m-might 

have 1-lived to have been an a-a-omament to Society ! ' " 

In May Lamb was busy with the proofs of his WorkSy which 
were ready by the middle of June, as a lettei* to Charles and 
James Olher, the publishers, tells us: — 

** I am going off to Birmingh"*. I find my books, whatever 
faculty of selling they may have (I wish they had more for {^^^^ 
sakeX are admirably adapted for giving away. You have been 
bounteous. Six more and I shall have satisfied all just claims. 
Am I taking too great a liberty in begging you to send 4 as 
follows, and reserve 2 for me when I come home? That will 
make 31. Thirty-one times 12 is 372 shillings. Eighteen pounds 
twelve Shillings ! ! ! — but here are my friends, to whom, if you 
coiUd transmit them, as I shall be away a month, you will 
greatly 

^^ oblige the obliged 

"C.Lamb. 
" Mr. Ayrton, James Street, Buckingham Gate 
"Mr. Alsager, Suffolk Street East, South wark, by Horse- 
monger Lane 

" and in one parcel 
" directed to R. Southey, Esq., Keswick, Cumberland 
"oneforR. S. ; 

" and one for W"*. Wordsworth, Esq'. 
** If you will be kind enough simply to write *from the Author' 
in all 4 — you will still further etc. — . . . 

^ I think Southey will give us a lift in that damn'd Quarterly. 
I meditate an attack upon that Cobler Gifford, which shall appear 
immediately after any favourable mention which S. may make in 
the Quarterly. It can't in decent gratitvde appear heforeP 
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llie attack on Gifford was probably the following sonnet, 
printed in the Exouminer in 1819: — 

ST. CRISPIN TO MR. GIFFORD 

All unadvised, and in an evil hour, 

Lured by aspiring thoughts, my son, jrou daft 

The lowly labours of the Gentle Craft 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 
All things, dear pledge, are not in all men's power ; 

The wiser sort of shrub affects the ground ; 

And sweet content of mind is oftener found 
In cobbler's parlour, than in critic's bower. 
The sorest work is what doth cross the grain ; 

And better to this hour you had been plying 

The obsequious awl with well-waxed finger flying. 
Than ceaseless thus to till a thankless vein ; 

Still teazing Muses, which are still denying ; 
Making a stretching-leather of your brain. 

Leigh Hunt seems to have been the instigator who definitely 
anunged for the publication of Lamb's Works; at least so I 
gather &om this sentence in a letter from Hunt to Shelley on 
April 24th, 1818 : " We go to plays, to operas, and even to con- 
certs, not forgetting a sort of conversazione at Lamb's, with 
whom, and Alsager, I have renewed the intercourse, with infinite 
delight, which sickness interrupted. One of the best consequences 
of this is that Lamb's writings are being collected for publication 
by Oilier, and are now, indeed, going through the press." 

The Works were well received, and two, at least, of Lamb's 
friends treated the book as a publication of the first importance : 
Talfourd, in the Champion^ and Leigh Hunt, in the ExamiiTher. 
The two volumes contained, in addition to "John Woodvil," 
" Rosamund Gray " and the poems, the best of the essays from 
the Reflector^ the best criticisms from the ^'Dramatic Speci- 
mens," and " Mr. H." Lamb was forty-three this year, and for 
some time past had steadily been growing less and less productive. 
I have no doubt he really believed that these volumes did contain 
his final representative WorkSy for although we know him to have 
looked forward to leisure and ease, thei'e is no reason to suppose 
that he expected any renaissance of literary power or activity ; 
and yet to-day it is not by anything in his Works that Lamb is 
popularly known at all — if we except the poems "Hester" and 
"The Old Familiar Faces" — but by writings that were not 
thought of until two years later. 
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Of Lamb's visit to Birmingham we know nothing ; but since 
he was to be gone a. month it is reasonable to suppose that his 
sister was with him. That Mary Lamb was ill in August we 
know from a letter from Mrs. Leigh Hunt to Mary Shelley on 
August 4th, 1818 : *^ You will be sorry to hear poor Miss Lamb is 
ill again : what a sad thing it is for such an admirable woman. 
I don't know how it is, but those things seem to fall on the most 
deli^tfid and amiable of mankind — I don't mean her particular 
complaint, but distress and uneasiness in general." 

Tlie remainder of 1818 is almost a blank ; but possibly to this 
year belongs the long and diverting letter to Jolm Chambei's, a 
fellow clerk in the East India House, with the famous passage 
concerning Tommy Bye : ^* Bye is about publishing a volume of 
poems which he means to dedicate to Matthie. Methinks he 
might have found a better Mecaenas. They are chiefly amatory, 
others of them stupid, the greater part very far below mediocrity ; 
but they discover much tender feeling ; they are most like Petrai'ch 
of any foreign Poet, or what we might have supposed Petrarch 
would have written if Petrarch had been bom a fool ! " I have 
souj^t in vain for this delectable volume. Perhaps it was not 
actually published after all. 

The last letter of the year is to Coleridge, thanking him for a 
ticket for one of his two new courses of lectui'es — one on the 
" History of Philosophy," and one on " Six Plays of Shakespeare," 
and promising to spend Sunday, January 3rd, 1819, with him. 

The French critic, Philai'ete Chasles, has given us a picture of 
Lamb in 1818 — in the Revue dee Deux Mondea^ in 1842, under 
the title " Le Dernier Humoriste Anglais." " I was at James 
Valpy's one evening in June, 1818, in his ofRce where the candle 
must be lit at mid-day, and the fire in June, when a little, dark, 
old fellow came in ; one could only distinguish a head, then big 
shoulders, then a delicate body, and finally two artistically slender 
1^8, which were almost imperceptible. Under his arm was a 
green umbrella, and ovei' his eyes a very old hat. Wit, sweet- 
ness, melancholy and gaiety gushed in torrents from this extm- 
ordinary physiognomy. After first seeing him, you did not think 
any more of his ridiculous body ; it seemed as if something pui^eiy 
intellectual was before you, soaring above matter, burning through 
the material form, like light, and overflowing everywhere. There 
was neither health, nor strength and scarcely sufficient anatomical 
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reality on those poor little spindles, clothed in stockings of Chinese 
silk, ending in impossible feet, encased in large shoes, which 
placed flatly on the ground advanced slowly in the manner of a 
web-footed creature. But one did not notice these singularities, 
one saw only the magnificently developed forehead, on which his 
lustrous black hair curled naturally, the great, sad eyes, the ex- 
pression of the large brownish, clear pupil, the excessively fine 
nostrils, cut more delicately than have ever been seen in others, 
the curves of the nose very like that of Jean Jacques in his por- 
traits. All this, the oval of the face, nobly long, the exquisite 
contour of the mouth, and the beautiful pose of the head, lent 
dignity, and that of the highest kind — intellectual dignity — to 
this weakly and disproportioned organisation. 

^'The good Lamb — whom no one will ever translate, and 
rightly, a kind of La Bruyei'e, Addison and Sterne ; Charles 
Lamb^ CarlagnvZvs^ as the learned called him ; Eliaj as did 
people of fashion (he had thirty different names of endeaiment 
given to him by difierent classes and I never heard him spoken 
of seriously and solemnly as Mr. Lamb) — the good Lamb came to 
obtain news of one of his friends, Hugo Boyce, a poor and 
consumptive young fellow." 

Ch€ules, afterwards Conservateur of the Bibliotheque Mazarine, 
who did much in his time to introduce English writers to French 
readers, is not mentioned anywhere in the letters, at least by 
name. The term Ga/rlagnuivs was Lamb's own, and otherwise 
I think was never used by the learned. It is interesting to have 
Le Grice's testimony as to Lamb's plantigrade gait thus fortified. 
Of Hugo Boyce I know nothing. Valpy was the publisher of 
the classics for whom George Dyer did such a prodigious amount 
of work. 

Procter has thus described Lamb, in his Memoir, as he appeared 
about this time : ^^ Persons who had been in the habit of tra- 
versing Covent Grarden . . . might by extending their walk a few 
yards into Russell Street, have noted a small spare man, clothed 
in black, who went out every morning and returned every after- 
noon, as r^ularly as the hands of the clock moved towards certain 
hours. You could not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff in 
his manner, and almost clerical in dress ; which indicated much 
wear. He had a long, melancholy face, with keen penetrating 
eyes ; and he walked with a short, resolute step. City-wards. He 
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looked no one in the face for more than a moment, yet contrived 
to see everything as he went on. No one who ever studied the 
human features could pass by without recollecting his countenance; 
it was full of sensibility, and it came upon you like a new thought, 
which you could not help dwelling upon afterwards ; it g^ve rise 
to meditation and did you good. This small half--clerical man was 
—Charles Lamb." 

The following discerning lines, signed M. E. W., which were 
printed in Temple Bar for July, 1886, come felicitously here, 
and I take the liberty of quoting them with thanks to their 
unknown author: — 

CHARLES LAMB 

A small spare man, close gaitered to the knee, 
In suit of nisty black whose folds betray 
The last loved dusty folio, bought to-day, 
And carried proudly to the sanctuary 
Of home (and Mary's) keeping. Quaintly wise 
In saws and knowledge of a bygone age, 
Each old-world fancy on a yellowed page. 
Tracked by the " smoky-brightness " of his eyes. 
Shone new-illumined ; or in daring flight 
That outvied Ariel, his spirit caught 
The reflex of a rainbowed cloud, and taught 
The glories of a Dreamland of delight ! 
A haunter of the bookstalls ! Even now 
We listen for the eager stammering speech 
That clenched a happy bargain, — think to reach 
And clasp those nervous fingers — watch the brow 
Grow lined with trouble at another's pain 
His large-souled sympathies had made his own. 
Or linger till the bitterness had flown 
And low-toned laughter proved him bright again. 
This man's identity, so sweet, so clear, 
Could never die with death. We do not say 
** I should have loved him had the self-same day 
But found us living,*' but '* I hold him dear 
Now, at this moment; " and if patient ears, 
Wrapped in God's silence, dimly now and then 
Catch echoes of the grateful love of men, 
Charles Lamb rests happily thro' all these years. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
1819 

Crabb Robinson's Diary — Charles Lloyd in London — Tommy Bye's Excesses — 
Lamb's Admiration of Miss Kelly— His Proposal and Her Answer—" The 
Wagg;oner" — Lamb at Cambridge — William WordsMforth, junior, at i8 
Great Russell Street — Morgan in Distress. 

IN 1819 Lamb's pen resumed some of the activity of 1810 and 
1811, although the articles which we can attribute to it are 
few enough ; but the shining event of the year was a very brief 
but profoundly interesting correspondence with Miss Kelly. To 
this we come later. 

Crabb Robinson's first entry, dated February Snd, states that 
Charles and Mary Lamb came that day to look at his prints ; 
he has nothing more of importance for some months. April S6th 
is the date of Lamb's letter to Wordsworth in alternate red and 
black inks, about the mock ^^ Peter Bell," a poor malicious thing 
which John Hamilton Reynolds (whom Lamb was to know later) 
had just put forth in anticipation of Wordsworth's poem. Speak- 
ing of the real ^^ Peter Bell," which he had seen in manuscript 
some years before. Lamb says : ^^ It is excellent. For its matter, 
I mean. I cannot say that the style of it quite satisfies me. 
It is too lyrical." The Unes 

Is it a party in a parlour, 
All silent and all damned ? 

which Wordsworth afterwards expunged, seem to have clung to 
Lamb's memory, for there is the story of his shouting the words at 
a solemn evening gathering seen through a window in passing: 
^^ A party in a parlour, all silent and all damned ! " he cried, 
shaking the railings the while. 

Although Lamb does not say so, I fancy that his sister must 
have been again ill at this time ; for Robinson's next entry seems 
to suggest it. " May 11th, Tuesday, 1819 :— I then went to C. 
Lamb. Mrs. Hazlitt and some old female friends of L.'s there. 
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I goflsiped there till eleven ; L. ennuye with the good kind of 
people who had visited him, whom he had too much kindness of 
heart not to entertain to the best of his capacity, but who could 
not entertain him in return/' (Robinson's record of meeting the 
brother and sister at the Godwin's on July 6th enables us to put 
a period to this attack.) On June ITIli he writes: ^^I went 
then to Lamb's, and found the Bumeys there and also Haz- 
litt, besides an odd assemblage, Lloyd the poet and Miss 
Betham." 

Charles Lloyd was at this time settled again in London, appar- 
ently quite restored to health and busy with literary plans. His 
recovery, Talfourd tells us, had been lai^ely brought about by 
the effect upon him of the acting of Macr^y in " Rob Roy." 
'^ A deep gloom had gradually overcast his mind, and threatened 
wholly to encircle it, when he was induced to look in at Covent- 
Grarden Theati*e and witness the performance of Rob Roy. The 
picture which he then beheld of the generous outlaw, — the frank, 
gallant, noble bearing, — the air and movements, as of one ^ free of 
mountain solitudes,' — ^the touches of manly pathos and irresistible 
cordiality, — delighted and melted him, won him from his painful 
introspections, and brought to him the unwonted relief of tears. 
He went home * a gayer and a wiser man ; ' returned again to 
the theatre, whenever the healing enjoyments could be renewed 
there ; and sought the acquaintance of the actor who had broken 
the melancholy spell in which he was enthralled, and had restored 
the pulses of his nature to their healthful beatings." 

Later Lloyd introduced Macready to Lamb, but we have no 
record of their intercom'se beyond Lamb's reference in "Bar- 
bara S." to his "classical conference" with that great actor; 
Robinson's remark on page 28 ; and the single entry in Macready's 
diary stating that Lamb once expressed the wish to draw his last 
breath through a pipe and expel it in a pun. Lloyd's Niigce 
CanorcB, containing many of his early poems with Coleridge 
and I^mb, together with new verses, was published in this year. 
Lamb reviewed the volume in the Exa/miner. 

On May 28th Lamb writes to Manning, who was then living 
alone somewhere in the country, possibly at Totteridge, in Hert- 
fordshire, giving him a long account of the unfortunate effect of 
a fit of alcoholic excess on the part of Tommy Bye, the India 
House Petrarch. " Tommy had not brains to work off an over- 
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night's surfeit by ten o'clock next morning ; and unfortunately, 
in he wandered the other morning drunk with last night, and 
with a superfoetation of drink taken in since he set out firom bed. 
He came staggering under his double burthen, like trees in Java, 
bearing at once blossom, fruit, and falling fruit, as I have heard 
you or some other traveller tell, with his face liteitdly as blue as 
the bluest firmament ; some wretched calico that he had mopped 
his poor oozy front with had rendered up its native dye, and the 
devil a bit would he consent to wash it, but swore it was char- 
acteristic, for he was going to the sale of indigo, and set up a 
laugh which I did not think the lungs of mortal man were com- 
petent to. It was like a thousand people laughing, or the Goblin 
Page. He imagined afterwards that the whole office had been 
laughing at him, so strange did his own sounds strike upon his 
nonsensorium ! But Tommy has laughed his last laugh, and 
awoke the next day to find himself reduced from an abused in- 
come of ^600 per annum to one-sixth of the sum, after thirty-six 
years' tolerably good service." " Will you drop in to-morrow 
night ? '^ I.Amb adds. ^^ Fanny Kelly is coming, if she does not 
cheat us." — And this brings us to one whose genius Lamb did 
more than any one to celebrate. 

Frances Maria Kelly, or Fanny Kelly, as she was always called, 
was bom in 1790, and was thus fifteen years younger than Lamb 
and a quarter of a century younger than his sister. After a very 
hard-worked childhood, one incident of which is beautifully pre- 
served by Lamb in the Elia essay ^^ Barbara S.," Miss Kelly 
emerged as a popular actress, the artistic successor of Mrs. Jordan, 
and soon to stand alone as a comedienne. Lamb had early singled 
her out for his particular admiration. In his Works in 1818 had 
been printed this sonnet : — 

TO MISS KELLY 

You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female honor down 
To please that many-headed beast the town, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain ; 
By fortune thrown amid the actor's train. 
You keep your native dignity of thought ; 
The plaudits that attend you come unsought. 
As tributes due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow ; 
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Your smiles are winds whos6 ways we cannot trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how — 
And please the better from a pensive £su:e, 
And thonghtfii] eye, and a reflecting brow. 

And in January, ISIQ, in a letter printed in Fdix Fa/rUfjfs 
Bristol Journal^ which was the property of his friend and school- 
fellow John Mathew Gutch, Lamb wrote the following appreciation 
of Miss Kelly's acting, occasioned by her visit to that town : ** I 
very much wish you [Gutch] would go and see her. You will not 
see Mrs. Jordan, but something else ; something on the whole very 
little, if at all, inferior to that lady in her best days. I cannot 
hope that you will think so, I do not even wish that you should. 
Oin* longest remembrances are the most sacred, and I shall revere 
the prejudice that shall prevent you from thinking quite so favour- 
ably of her as I do. I do not well know how to draw a parallel 
between their distinct manners of acting. I seem to recognise 
the same pleasantness and nature in both. But Mrs. Jordan's 
was the carelessness of a child ; her childlike spirit shook off the 
load of years from her spectators ; she seemed one whom care 
could not come near ; a privileged being sent to teach mankind 
what he most wants — joyousness. Hence, if we had more unmixed 
pleasure from her p^ormances, we had perhaps less sjrmpathy 
with them than with those of her successor. This latter lady's is 
the joy of a freed spirit escaping from care, as a bird that had 
been limed ; her smiles, if I may use the expi'ession, seemed saved 
out of the fire, relics which a good spirit had snatched up as most 
portable ; her discontents are visitors and not inmates : she can 
lay them by altogether, and when she does so, I am not sure that 
she is not greatest." 

These were public utterances. In a letter to Wordsworth in 
the same yeai* I^mb goes farther (as we have seen), speaking of 
Fanny Kelly's "divine plain face." 

We knew therefore that at any rate intellectually Lamb was 
disposed to look upon Miss Kelly with the utmost kindness ; and 
that at one time his heart also was offered to her, we knew vaguely, 
from a statement nmde in two or three pl£u.*es, but with most 
authority by the late Charles Kent (who had it direct from Miss 
Kelly) in his memoir of that lady in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. My own feeling had always been that Lamb's pro- 
posal was verbal and belonged to the late Enfield period, at a 
time when he was perhaps for the moment convinced that his 
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sister, whose illnesses grew worse, had finally been removed from 
him. It was therefore with surprise that I read the little corre- 
spondence between Lamb and Miss Kelly that was recently made 
public by the late John Hollingshead, which shows that the year 
of the proposal was as early as 1819 and that Mary Lamb — whom 
we have seen (on page 243 of Vol. I.) describing herself as an ideal 
sister-in-law — knew and approved. The correspondence consists 
of a letter from I^mb to Miss Kelly, which with no exaggeration 
may be termed the most interesting that has been printed since 
Talfourd's Final MemoricbU ; one fit>m Miss Kelly in reply to 
it; and one irom Lamb closing the incident. 

Lamb's first letter requires a little preface. He was at that 
time forty-four and in receipt of a salary of .£600 ; Miss Kelly 
was twenty-nine In the summer of 1819 Miss Kelly was engaged 
at the Lyceum (or the English Opera House, as it was also called), 
which was then leased to Samuel James Arnold, brother-in-law of 
Lamb's friend Ayrton ; and Lamb was writing criticisms of her 
acting in the Examiner. On July 4th appeared his article on 
" The Jovial Crew " with Miss Kelly as Rachel. Now to read 
this article in ignorance of the critic's innermost feelings for the 
actress is to experience no more than the customary intellectual 
titillation that is imparted by a piece of rich appreciation from 
such a pen ; but to read it knowing what was in his mind at the 
time is a totally different thing. What before was mere inspired 
dramatic criticism becomes a revelation charged with human in- 
terest. ** But the Princess of MumperSj and Lady Para/mownt 
of beggarly counterfeit accents, was she that played Rachel, Her 
gabbling lachrymose petitions ; her tones, such as we have heard 
by the side of old woods, when an irresistible face has come peeping 
on one on a sudden ; with her frdl black locks, and a voice — ^how 
shall we describe it ? — a voice that was by nature meant to con- 
vey nothing but truth and goodness, but warped by circumstance 
into an assurance that she is telling us a lie — that catching twitch 
of the thievish irreproveable finger — those ballad-singers' notes, so 
vulgar, yet so unvulgar — that assurance, so like impudence, and 
yet so many countless leagues removed from it — ^her jeers, whidi 
we had rather stand, than be caressed with other ladies' compli- 
ments, a summer's day long — ^her face, with a wild out-of-door's 

grace upon it ... * What a lass that were,' said a stiunger 

who sate beside us, speaking of Miss Kelly in Baohdj ' to go a 
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gjpseying through the world with.' " Knowmg what we do of 
Qiarles Lamb's little ways, we can be in no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the stranger who was fabled to have sate beside him. 

Miss Kelly would of course read the critidsm, and being a 
woman, and a woman of genius, would probably be not wholly 
unaware of the significance of a portion of it ; and therefore per- 
haps she was not altogether unprepared for Lamb's first letter, 
which he wrote a fortnight later. 

" 20 July, 1819. 

" Dear Miss Kelly, — We had the pleasure, pcdn I might 
better call it, of seeing you last night in the new Play. It was 
a most consummate piece of Acting, but what a task for you to 
undeigo ! at a time when your heart is sore from real sorrow ! it 
has given rise to a train of thinking, which I cannot suppress. 

" Would to Grod you were released from this way of life ; that 
you could bring your mind to consent to take your lot with us, 
and throw off for ever the whole burden of your Profession. I 
neither expect or wish you to take notice of this which I am 
writing, in your present over occupied & hurried state. — But to 
think of it at your leisure. I have quite income enough, if that 
were all, to justify for me making such a proposal, with what I 
may call even a handsome provision for my survivor. What you 
possess of your own would naturally be appropriated to those, for 
whose sakes chiefly you have made so many hard sacrifices. I am 
not so foolish as not to know that I am a most unwoi*thy match 
for such a one as you, but you have for years been a principal 
object in my mind. In many a sweet assumed character I have 
learned to love you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better 
than them all. Can you quit these shadows of existence, & come 
& be a reality to us ? can you leave off harassing yourself to please 
a thankless multitude, who know nothing of you, & begin at last 
to live to yourself & your friends ? 

^^ As plainly & frankly as I have seen you give or refuse assent 
in some feigned scene, so frankly do me the justice to answer me. 
It is impossible I should feel injured or aggrieved by yom* telling 
me at once, that the proposal does not suit you. It is impossible 
that I should ever think of molesting you with idle importunity and 
persecution after your mind [is] once firmly spoken — but happier, 
far happier, could I have leave to hope a time might come, when 
our friends might be your friends ; our interests yours ; our book- 
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knowledge, if in that inconsiderable particular we have any little 
advantage, might impart something to jou, which you would 
every day have it in your power ten thousand fold to repay by 
the added cheerfulness and joy which you could not fail to bring 
as a dowry into whatever fiimily should have the honor and 
happiness of receiving t/ou, the most welcome accession that 
could be made to it. 

*^ In haste, but with entire respect & deepest afiection, I sub- 
scribe myself C. Lamb." 

It was not Miss Kelly's first proposal. It was the fate of her 
divine plain face to win a certain grave, persistent, silent love. 
It was even destined to provoke hopelessness to a tragic degree, 
for twice in her career she was fired at on the stage, the assailant 
in one case (and possibly in both) being a desperate admirer. 
On the first occasion, in 1816, some of the shot, says Mr. Kent, 
fell in the lap of Mary Lamb, who was present with her brother. 
Oxberry tells also of a devotee who for at least ten years never 
failed to attend a London performance in which Miss Kelly took 
part. He s^t in the third or fourth row of the pit, but never 
told his love ; after a glance at her as she left the stage door he 
disappeared until the next night 

Tkds was Miss Kelly's reply to I^Amb's letter, returned by hand 
— the way, I imagine, in which his proposal had readied her : — 

** Henrietta Street, July 20th, 18x9. 

** An early & deeply rooted attachment has fixed my heart on 
one from whom no worldly prospect can well induce me to with- 
draw it but while I thus frankly & decidedly decline your pro- 
posal, believe me, I am not insensible to the high honour whidi 
the preference of such a mind as yours confers upon me — let me, 
however, hope that all thought upon this subject will end with 
this letter, & that you will henceforth encourage no other senti- 
ment towards me than esteem in my private character and a 
continuance of that approbation of my humble talents which you 
have already expressed so much & so often to my advantage and 
gratification. 

" Believe me I feel proud to acknowledge myself 

" Your obliged friend 

" F. M. Kelly." 

Lamb also replied at once, and his little romance was over, 
a single day seeing the whole drama played. 
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"July 20th, 1819, 

^* Dear Miss Kelly, — Yau/r injunctions ahaU be obeyed to a 
tittle. I fed myself in a lackadaisacal no-how-ish kind of a humour. 
I believe it is the rain, or something. I had thought to have 
written seriously, but I fancy I succeed best in epistles of mere 
fun ; puns & that nonsense. You wiU be good friends with us, 
will you not ? let what has past ^ break no bones ' between us. 
You will not refuse us them next time we send for them ? ^ 

" Youis very truly, 

« C. L. 

^ Do you observe the delicacy of not signing my fiill name ? 
N. B. Do not paste that last letter of mine into your Book.'' 

I doubt if there is a better letter than that in English litera- 
ture ; or, in its instant acceptance of defeat, its brave, half- 
smiling admission that yet another dream was shattered, one 
more pathetic. 

I have said that the drama was played to the end on July 20th ; 
but it had a little epilogue. In the Exa/miner for August 1st 
liamb wrote of the Lyceum again. The play was ** The Hypo- 
crite," and this is how he spoke of Miss Kelly : ** She is in ixuth 
not framed to tease or torment even in jest, but to utter a hearty 
Yes or No ; to jdeld or refuse assent with a noble sincerity. We 
have not the pleasure of being acquainted with her, but we have 
been told that she carries the same cordial manners into private 
life." That was the end ; and is it not the pi*ettiest dramatic 
criticism in the world? 

Miss Kelly died unmarried at the age of ninety-two ; Charles 
Lamb died unmarried at the age of fifty-nine. That his wishes 
with regard to the old footing were realised we may feel sure, for 
she continued to visit her friends, both in London €Uid at Enfield, 
and in later years was taught Latin by Maiy Lamb and Geoi-ge 
Darley; and this reminds me that we have a glimpse of the 
acti^ess through the eyes of another and an earlier Latin pupil of 
Mary Lamb — Mary Victoria Novello, afterwards Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, who, with young William Hazlitt, studied the rudiments 
of the language under Miss Lamb's guidance. Says Cowden 
Clarke : ^^ On one of these occasions of the Latin lessons in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, where Mr. and Miss Lamb then 

1 By '* bones " Lamb means also the little ivory discs which were given by 
the management to friends, entitling them to free admission to the theatre. 
VOL. IL — 2 
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lived, Victoria saw a lady come in, who appeared to her strikingly 
intellectual-looking, and still young ; she was surprised, therefore, 
to hear the lady say, in the course of conversation, ^ Oh, as for 
me, my dear Miss I^amb, I'm nothing now but a stocking-mending 
old woman.' When the lady's visit came to an end, and she was 
gone, Mary Lamb took occasion to tell Victoria who she was, and 
to explain her curious speech. The lady was no other than Miss 
Kelly ; and Mary Lamb, while describing to the young girl the 
eminent merits of the admirable actress, showed her how a tem- 
porary depression of spirits in an artistic nature sometimes takes 
refuge in a half-plajrful, half-bitter irony of speech." 

Before leaving the subject of Charles Lamb's attachment to 
Miss Kelly, one little point must be mentioned. It has generally 
been supposed that in the essay ^* Dream Children," written in 
1821, Lamb was imagining what might have happened had he 

married Alice W . Does the very recent oflfer to Miss Kelly 

put upon that beautiful tissue of wistful regrets and delicate 
imaginings a new complexion ? 

To I'etum to the more prosaic current of the year, early in 
June, 1819, was published The Waggoner by William Words- 
worth, with the following dedication to Charles Lamb : — 

" My dear Friend — 

" When I sent you, a few weeks ago, * The Tale of Peter Bell/ you 
asked * Why "The Waggoner " was not added ? ' To say the truth, from the 
higher tone of imagination, and the deeper touches of passion aimed at in the 
former, I apprehended this little Piece could not accompany it without disadvan- 
tage. In the year z8o6, if I am not mistaken, * The Waggoner * was read to you 
in nunuscript; and as you have remembered it for so long a time, I am the more 
encouraged to hope, that, since the localities on which the poem partly depends 
did not prevent its being interesting to you, it may prove acceptable to others. 
Being therefore in some measure the cause of its present appearance, you must 
allow me the gratification of inscribing it to you; in acknowledgment of the 
pleasure I have derived from your Writings, and of the high esteem with which 
I am 

" Very truly yours, 
"William Wordsworth." 

The poem relates how Benjamin, a reformed waggoner in the 
Lake Comitry, again succumbed one stormy night to the tempta- 
tions of the Cherry Tree Inn at Grasmere, and on reaching Keswick 
was dismissed by his master. Writuig to thank Woitlsworth for 
the dedication Lamb says, on June 7th : '* You cannot imagine 
how proud we are here of the dedication. We read it twice for 
once that we do the poem — ^I mean all through — ^yet Benjamin is 
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no common fitvoorite — ^there is a spirit of beautiful tolerance in it 
— it is as good as it was in 1806— and will be as good in 18S9 
if oar dim eyes shall be awake to peruse it. 

^ Methinks there is a kind of shadowing affinity between the 
subject of the narrative and the subject of the dedication — ^but 
I will not enter into personal themes — else, substituting ****4»«# 
**** [Charles Lamb] for Ben, and the Honble United Company 
of Merch^. trading to the f^t Indies for the Master of the mis- 
used Team, it mi^t seem by no far fetched analogy to point its 
dim warnings hitherward — but I reject the omen — especially as its 
import seems to have been diverted to another victim [i.e.. Tommy 
Bye, whose story is again told, as to Manning above]. . . . 

^ Hie Waggoner is very ill put up in boards, at least it seems 
to me always to open at the dedication — but that is a mechanical 
fault.'' 

We have no information as to the Lambs' holidays this year. 
Tliey seem once again to have gone to Dalston, and may have 
made occasional excursions from that centre. We know, how- 
ever, that Lamb was at Cambridge in August (though it may 
have been only for a day or so) from the circumstance that he 
sent to the Examfiiner tiie following sonnet, his best piece of 
vene for some years, entitled *^ Written at Cambridge, August 
16th, 1819":— 

I was not trained in Academic bowers. 

And to those learned streams I nothing owe 

Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow ; 

Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancy, wandering 'mid thy towers, 

Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor's cap, 

And I walk gowned ; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech, 

Old Ramus' ghost is busy at my brain ; 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still, ye reeds of Camus, while I teach 

Truths, which transcend the searching Schoolmen's vein, 

And half had stagger'd that stout Stagirite t 

Hie same idea is expressed in the Elia essay ^^ Oxford in the 
Vacation." " I can here," Lamb wrote, of either Cambridge or Ox- 
ford, ^ play the gentleman, enact the student To such a one as 
myself who has been defrauded in his young years of the sweet 
food of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant, to while 
away a few idle weeks at, as one or other of the Universities. 
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Their vacation, too, at this time of the year, falls in so pat with 
ours. Here I can take mj walks unmolested, and fancy myself 
of what degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad 
ewadefm. I fetch up past opportunities. I can rise at the 
chapel-bell, and dream that it rings for me. In moods of 
humility I can be a Sizar, or a Servitor. When the peacock vein 
rises, I strut a Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments, I 
proceed Master of Arts. Indeed I do not think I am much 
unlike that respectable character. I have seen your dim-eyed 
vergers, and bed-makers in spectacles, drop a bow or curtsy, 
as I pass, wisely mistaking me for something of the sort. I 
go about in black, whidi favours the notion. Only in Christ 
Church reverend quadrangle, I can be content to pass for nothing 
short of a Seraphic Doctor.'' 

From Cambridge Lamb may have journeyed farther ; at any 
rate I think it probable that his meeting with Elliston in the 
circulating library at Leamington, described in the Elia essay 
'^ Ellistoniana," belonged to the summer of this year, although 
in that paper he suggests that it was earlier. In Raymond's 
Memoi/ra of EUiaton, which has for motto two sentences fix>m 
Lamb, is a story which I have no doubt is true, of Lamb, 
Elliston and Munden, driving together from Leamington to 
Warwick Castle, either in 1819 or 18S0. Just at the entrance 
to Leamington, on the retmn journey, Munden called out: 
" Stay, stay, my dear boys, I'll just slip out here. Here lives my 
dear old friend. Mistress Winifred Watson, so I'll look in on the 
old lady. In her eighty-sixth year, her eighty-sixth year, Mr. 
Lamb." On the disappearance of Munden as fast as his gait 
would permit, Elliston burst into laughter, explaining to his 
perplexed companion that the whole story was a ruse of Mun- 
den's to escape settlement time at the livery stables. This, 
according to Raymond, was Lamb's first face-to-face meeting 
with Munden, whom he knew so well across the footlights and 
did so much to make immortal. 

On September 26th Crabb Robinson tells us the Lambs are at 
home. His next entry of any interest is under November 5th : 
*^ I called in the forenoon on Miss Lamb. She talked about poor 
Tom Holcroft, who has been turned by Rickman out of his 
employ in a way offensive to Lamb. The boy has no situation. 
His brother has written from India to say he can find him 
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emjdoyiiieiit there; but how is he to get over?" Holcroft was 
a son of the dramatist and had probaUy held a small clerkship 
at the House of Commons, as Martin Bumey also did, under 
Rickman. Robinson goes on to say that Anthony Robinson 
and he will each give ^10 to the fund. A letter from Lamb to 
Holcroft, written probably at this time, counsels him to retain 
whatever temporary work he had obtained until certain of being 
able to get to India to try for a post there. Lamb tells him 
that he has moved into country lodgings, though he is still at 
the India House in the morning. Crabb Robinson has another 
entiy : ** Nov. 16 : — I expected to see the Lambs there [at Grod- 
win's] but they did not come. . . . Nothing has been done yet 
for Tom Holcroft, but it is hoped that a passage will be procured 
for him to India cheap." 

Crabb Robinson again : — 

" Nov. 18th, 1819. Thursday :— I then went to Lamb's and 
played a rubber with his party. ... I returned again to the 
Lambs and stayed late; chatted a little with Lloyd, a poor 
sickly creature he seems — in body and mind — I should judge from 
his tone of voice and manners, but perhaps I think so because I 
know the fact. The party was numerous." 

The perfect letter of November 25th, from Lamb to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, describing young William Wordsworth's visit to 
Great Russell Street, must be printed in full. William Words- 
worth, junior, who lived to succeed his father as Compti*oller of 
Stamps, and who died as recently as 1883, was then nine : — 

" Dear Miss Wordsworth, You will think me negligent but 
I wanted to see more of Willy, before I ventured to express a 
prediction. Till yesterday I had barely seen him — Virgilium 
Tantum Vidi — ^but yesterday he gave us his small company to a 
bullock's heart — and I can pronounce him a lad of promise. He 
is no pedant nor bookworm, so fax I can answer. Perhaps he 
has hitherto paid too little attention to other men's inventions, 
preferring, like Lord Foppington, the * natural sprouts of his 
own.' But he has observation, and seems thoi*oughly awake. I 
am ill at remembering other people's bon mots, but the following 
are a few. Being taken over Waterloo Bridge, he remai-ked that 
if we had no mountains, we had a fine river at least, which was a 
Touch of the Comparative, but then he added, in a sti*ain which 
augured less for his future abilities as a Political Economist, that 
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he supposed they must take at least a pound a week TolL like 
a curious naturalist he mquired if the tide did not oome up a 
little salty. This being satisfactorily answered, he put another 
question as to the flux and reflux, which being rather cunningly 
evaded than artfully solved by that she- Aristotle Maiy, who 
muttered something about its getting up an hour sooner and 
sooner every day, he sagely replied, ^ Then it must oome to the 
same thing at last' which was a speech worthy of an infimt 
HaUey! 

^^'Die Lion in the 'Change by no means came up to his ideal 
standard. So impossible it is for Nature in any of her works to 
come up to the standard of a child's imagination. The whelps 
(Lionets) he was sorry to find were dead, and on particular 
enquiry his old friend the Ouian Outang had gone the way of 
all flesh also. The grand Tiger was also sick, and expected in 
no short time to exchange this transitory world for another — or 
none. But again, there was a Grolden Eagle (I do not mean 
that of Charing) which did much arride and console him. 
William's genius, I take it, leans a little to the figurative, for 
being at play at Tricktrack (a kind of minor Billiaid-table 
which we keep for smaller wights, and sometimes refresh our 
own mature fatigues with taking a hand at), not being able to 
hit a ball he had iterate aimed at, he cried out, ^ I cannot hit 
that beast.' Now the balls are usually called men, but he 
felicitously hit upon a middle term, a term of approximation and 
imaginative reconciliation, a something where tiie two ends, of 
the brute matter (ivory) and their human and rather violent 
personification into men^ might meet, as I take it, illustrative of 
that Excellent remark in a certain Preface about Imagination, 
explaining ^ like a sea-beast that had crawled forth to sun him- 
self.' ^ Not that I accuse William Minor of hereditary plagiary, 
or conceive the image to have come ex traduce. Rather he 
seemeth to keep aloof from any source of imitation, and purposely 
to remain ignorant of what mighty poets have done in this kind 
before him. For being asked if his father had ever been on 
Westminster Bridge, he answer'd that he did not know. 



^ Lamb alludes to the preface to the edition of 1815 of Wordsworth's poems, 
where he quotes illustratively from his ** Resolution and Independence " : — 
Like a Sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 
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** It is hard to disoem the Oak in the Aoom, or a Temple like 
St. Paul's in the first stone which is laid, nor can I quite prefigure 
what destination the genius of William Minor hath to take. 
Some few hints I have set down, to guide my future observations. 
He hath the power of calculation in no ordinary d^ree for a 
chit. He combineth figures, after the fiist boggle, rapidly. As 
in the Tricktrack board, where the hits are figured, at first he 
did not perceive that 15 and 7 made ^ but by a little use he 
could combine 8 with 25 — and 88 again with 16, which ap- 
proacheth something in kind (far let me be from flattering him 
by saying in d^ree) to that of the famous Ameiican boy.^ I 
am sometimes inclined to think I perceive the future satirist in 
him, for he hath a sub-sanlonic smile which bursteth out upon 
occasion, as when he was asked if London were as big as Amble- 
side, and indeed no other answer was given, or proper to be 
given, to so ensnaring and provoking a question. In the contour 
of scull certainly I discern something paternal. But whether in 
all respects the future man shall transcend his father's fame. 
Time the trier of geniuses must decide. Be it pronounced 
peremptorily at present, that Willy is a well-mannerd child, and 
though no great student, hath yet a lively eye for things that 
lie before him. Given in haste from my desk at Leadenhall. 
Your^s and yours' most sincerely C. Lamb." 

The following passage in a letter from Southey to Grosvenor 
Bedford, December 3rd, 1819, shows Lamb assuming another 
responsibility — a small one, it is time, but one that many richer 
men would reject. Coleridge's friend Morgan, with whom the 
Lambs had stayed at Calne in 1817, had met with misfoilune. 
" I must trespass on you farther, and request that you will seal 
up ten pounds, and leave it with Rickman, directed for Chai-les 
Lamb, Esq., from R. S. It is for poor John Morgan, whom you 
may remember some twenty years ago. This poor fellow, whom 
I knew at school, and whose mother has sometimes asked me to 
her table, when I should otherwise have gone without a dinner, 
was left with a fan- fortune, from J^10,000 to ^^5,000, and 
without any vice or extravagance of his own, he has lost the 
whole of it. A stroke of the palsy has utterly disabled him 
from doing anjrthing to maintain himself; his wife, a good- 

* This was Zerah Colbum, the mathematical prodigy, born in Vermont State 
in 1804 and exhibited in America and Europe by his father. 
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natured, kind-hearted woman, whom I knew in her bloom, 
beauty, and prosperity, has accepted a situation as mistress of a 
charity-«chool, with a miserable salary of £¥i a-year ; and this 
is all they have. In this pitiable case. Lamb and I have 
promised him ten pounds a-year each, as long as he lives.'' 

One more quotation £rom Crabb Robinson : ^^ Dec. 16th, 1819. 
Thursday : — I went after 9 to Lamb's. The party there ; Hazlitt 
too. He and I exchanged a few words. I was the first to speak 
and he only answered me. Played whist" 

To this year belongs a curious entry in the journal of Greorge 
Ticknor, the American historian. After a description of Grod- 
win and Mrs. Grodwin on Snow Hill, he says : *^ The true way, 
however, to see these people was to meet them all together, as 
I did once at dinner at Grodwin's, and once at a convocation or 
Saturday Night Club, at Hunt's, where they felt themselves 
bound to show off and produce an effect; for there Lamb's 
gentle humour. Hunt's passion, and Curran's volubility, Hazlitf s 
sharpness and point, and Godwin's great head of cold brains, 
all coming into contact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but 
their common hatred of ever3rthing that has been more successful 
than their own works, made one of the most curious and amusing 
olla podrida I ever met." 

Lamb seems out of place in this embittered night scene, and 
is probably again the victim of the generalising habit ; but the 
passage has interest. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
1820 

A very Short Chapter— Charles Aders— John Thelwall and the Champion-^ 
Lamb*8 Political Epigrams — ^The Regent and Canning — ^James Sheridan 
Knowles — ^The Wordsworths in London — The Lambs at Cambridge 
Again — Emma Isola — Mary Lamb Again 111 — Miss Kelly — Thomas Allsop. 

HTH) 1820, in one respect the most important year in Lamb's 

JL life, belong only five or six letters, all of which are 
comparatively trivial, the principal one being £rom Mary Lamb 
to Mrs. Vincent Novello, to sjrmpathise with her on the loss of 
a little girl (the same little girl that prompted Leigh Hunf s 
essay "Death of Little Children "). 

Cnhh Robinson helps to fill in the gaps : — 

** January Srd, 1820: — A call on Miss Lamb. Later met 
Charles and Miss Lamb at Mr. Aders'. I was not in spirits. 
Aders exhibited his Campo Sacro to L. which he greatly enjoyed. 
And we had a rubber or two of whist. Mr. and Mi-s. Smith 
also were of the party. We staid long, Aders had provided a 
profuse supper. L. was temperate but leather dull at the same 
time. However he seemed to enjoy himself, and that is the truest 
flattery." Charles Aders, a firiend of Robinson, was a merchant 
of German extraction, with a house in Euston Squai*e packed 
with pictures. In 1881 Lamb wrote some lines on his collection, 
and one of the prettiest of his later poems, " Angel Help," was 
suggested by an engraving in Mrs. Aders' album. 

** March 2nd : — I called in the forenoon on Lamb to give him 
-£^10, a contribution towards sending Tom Holcroft to India. 
He will probably soon set out, and I consider this morning as 
well spent. Villiers H. is well settled in India and has ofFei-ed to 
provide for his brother if he can be sent out. Miss L. told me 
of a Bumey party this evening and I went to James Street . , . 
Walked home late with the Lambs. 
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** April 20th. Thursday : — I took tea and spent the evening 
at Lamb's. . . . Hazlitt and lieigh Hunt were there, people 
with whom I am not cordial but I nevertheless enjoyed the 
evening. I took Tom to L." 

Robinson does not refer to Lamb's reappearance as a political 
satirist, but at this period, in the spring and early summer of 
1820, his pen from time to time put forth, for Thelwall's Ghcum- 
pion^ a blistering attack on the Regent. John Thelwall, whom 
we last heard of in 1797 on his way to Stowey, had later settled 
down to teach elocution and a mode of overcoming impediments 
of speech ; but in 1818 he again entered political life and bought 
the Ghcumpion. Lamb's contributions consisted of very bitter 
little epigrams directed almost entirely against the R^ent and 
those of his friends, principally Canning, whom he believed to be 
advising him in his treatment of Caroline of Brunswick. When 
asked if he were a King's or Queen's man, Coleridge had replied 
that he was not for the Queen, but against the King ; but Lamb 
was for the Queen unconditionally. Here is one of his anti- 
Geoi^cs (March 18th, 1820):— 

THE GODLIKE 

In one great man we view with odds 

A parallel to all the gods. 

Great Jove, that shook heaven with his brow, 

Could never match his princely bow. 

In him a Bacchus we behold : 

Like Bacchus, too, he ne*er grows old. 

Like Phcebus next, a flaming lover ; 

And then he's Mercury — all over. 

A Vulcan, for domestic strife, 

He lamely lives without his wife. 

And sure — unless his wits be dull — 

Minerva-like, when moon was full. 

He issued from paternal skull. 

And here is his sonnet to Alderman Wood, the Queen's principal 
London friend, at whose house she lodged ; the Zany of Debate 
being Canning, and the pickpocket Peer, Dundas. The date is 
May 18th, 1820:- 

Hold on thy course uncheck*d, heroic Wood ! 
Regardless what the player's son may prate. 
Saint Stephens* fool, the Zany of Debate— 

Who nothing generous ever understood. 
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London's twice PrjBtor ! scorn the fool-born jest— 
The stage*s scnm, and refuse of the players — 
Stale topics against Magistrates and Mayors — 

City and Country both thy worth attest. 

Bid him leave off his shallow Eton wit, 
More fit to sooth the superficial ear 
Of drunken Pitt, and that pickpocket Peer, 

When at their sottish orgies they did sit, 

Hatching mad counsels from inflated vein, 

Till England, and the nations, reeled with pain. 

It is interesting that the year which was later to initiate the 
Essays of Elia should have led also to so much gall. But Lamb's 
attitude to the Regent is natural enough. Apart altogether from 
any baseness of character and unscrupulous indulgence, the mere 
unchivaliy of his conduct to his wife would have excited to finy 
the friend of Joseph Paice. 

** The year 1820," says Talfouid, " gave Lamb an interest m 
Macready beyond that which he had derived from the introduc- 
tion of LJoyd, arising from the power with which he animated the 
first production of one of his oldest friends — * Virginius.' ^ The 
author, James Sheridan Knowles, Talfourd continues, ^ had been 
a friend and disciple of Hazlitt from a boy ; and Lamb had liked 
and esteemed him as a hearty companion ; but he had not guessed 
at the extraordinary dramatic power which lay ready for kindling 
in his brain, and still less at the delicacy of tact with which he had 
unveiled the sources of the most profound affections. Lamb had 
almost lost his taste for acted tragedy, as the sad realities of life 
had pressed more nearly on him ; yet he made an exception in 
favour of the first and happiest part of ^ Viiginius,' those pater- 
nal scenes, which stand alone in the modem drama, and which 
Macready informed with the fulness of a father's affection.'' 
** Viiginius " was performed in London for the first time, with 
Macready in the titie-rdle, on May 17th, 18%. Later in the 
year Lamb addressed some congratulatory verses to Knowles in 
the London Magaaine. 

Crabb Robinson again : — 

^ June 2nd, 18S0 : — ^At mne I went to Lamb's, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Wordsworth were. . . . I^amb was in a good humour : he 
read some recent compositions, which Wordsworth cordially 
praised — he seemed to enjoy Lamb's society. Not much was 
said about bis new volume of poems. But he himself spoke of his 
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*' Brownie's Cell ' as his fitvourite. It appears that he had heard 
of a recluse living on the island when there himself, and afterwards 
of his being gone, no one knew whither, as the fact on which the 
poem is founded. 

'' June Slst, 1820 :— After taking tea at home I called at 
Monkhouse's, and spent an agreeable evening. Wordsworth was 
very pleasant. Indeed he is uniformly so now. And there is 
absolutely no pretence for what was always an exaggerated charge 
against him, that he could talk only of his own poetry, and loves 
only his own works. He is more indulgent than he used to be of 
the works of others, even contemporaries and rivals, and is more 
open to arguments in favour of changes in his own poems. Lamb 
was in excellent spirits. Talfourd came in late, and we stayed till 
past twelve. Lamb was at last rather overcome, but it produced 
nothing but humorous expressions of his desire to go on the Con- 
tinent, in which I should delight to accompany him. 

"June 27th, 1820 :— Went to Lamb, found the Wordsworths 
there, and having walked with them to Westminster Bridge, 
returned to Lamb, and sat an hour with Macready. He is a 
very pleasing man, quite gentlemanly in his manners, etc^ and 
sensible and well informed. 

" July 18th, 1820 :— [At Cambridge on circuit.] After a day's 
work at Huntingdon, I had just settled for the evening, when I 
was agreeably surprised by a call from Miss Lamb. I was heartily 
glad to see her, and accompanying her to her brother's lodgings, 
I had a very pleasant rubber of whist with them and a Mrs. 
Smith. An acceptable relief from circuit society. 

" July 20th : — I had nothing to do to-day, and therefore had 
leisure to accompany Lamb and his sister on a walk behind the 
colleges. All Lamb's enjoyments are so pure and hearty, that it 
is an enjoyment to see him enjoy. We walked about the exquisite 
chapel and the gardens of Trinity." 

This shows us that the Lambs spent their summer holiday at 
Cambridge. Robinson says nothing more of Mrs. Smith, but 
Lamb carried away her landmarks in his mind and a year or so 
later reproduced them in the essay " The Grentle Giantess," trans- 
feiTing her home to Oxford and styling her the Widow Blackett. 
It was also at Cambridge on this occasion that Lamb collected 
more of his impressions (a truly Elian whim) of " Oxford in the 
Vacation," the second of the Essays of Elia — to which we are 
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ooming directly — and where (and not in a nook at Oriel) he met 
Geoige Dyer. And I think it was probably on this visit to Cam- 
bridge that the Lambs first saw Emma Isola, who was destined 
to bring so much happiness into their lives — meeting her at the 
house of Mrs. Paris, a sister of William Ayrton, in Trumpington 
Street, where she was living with her aunt Miss Humphreys. 

Emma Isola was then a little motherless girl of eleven, one 
of the daughters of Charles Isola, Esquire Bedell of Cambridge 
University, and granddaughter of Agostino Isola, an Italian, resi- 
dent in Cambridge, among whose pupils had been Wordsworth. Of 
Charles Isola we have a glimpse in Henry Gunning's Reminia- 
cencea of Cambridge : " On Sept 6th, 1797, an election took 
place of an Esquire Bedell in the room of William Matthew, 
LL.B., Fellow and Bursar of Jesus College, deceased. . . . A candi- 
date appeared in the person of John Ellis, Esq., M.A., a Fellow 
of King's College. . . . His opponent was Charles Isola, B.A. 
of Emanuel College, the son of Agostino Isola, a teacher of Italian 
in this town. The father was generally beloved, particularly by 
his pupils, who were very numerous. There was a great desire 
amongst the members of the University, particularly amongst 
those of his own college, to do something for his son, who was a 
man of inoffensive manners, and had not, I believe an enemy in 
the world; but his shyness and reserve were so great that it 
pained him to mix in society. ... At the election Isola was 
chosen by a large majority, the numbers being for Isola, 94 ; for 
EUis, ^.'^ 

The Lambs seemed to have asked Emma to spend Christmas 
with them, for on January 27th, 1821 (to look forward a little), 
Charles wrote the following letter to Miss Humphreys : — 

*^ Deak Madam, Carriages to Cambridge are in such request, 
owing to the Installation, that we have found it impossible to 
procure a conveyance for Emma before Wednesday, on which 
day between the hours of S and 4 in the afternoon you will see 
your little friend, with her bloom somewhat impaired by late hours 
and dissipation, but her gait, gestiu^ and general manners (I flatter 

myself) considerably improved by somebody that shaU he 

TUJmieless. MysisterjoinsmeinlovetoalltrueTrumpingtonians, 
not specifying any, to avoid envy ; and b^ me to assure you that 
Emma has been a very good gii*l, which, with certain limitations, 
I must ■QMlljriP'ibe to. I wish I could cure her of making 
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^^He asked me what I thought of Coleridge. I spoke as I 
thought. ^ You should have seen him twenty years ago/ said 
he, with one of his sweet smiles, * when he was with me at the 
Cat and Salutation in Newgate Market. Those were days (or 
nights), but they were marked with a white stone. Such were 
his extraordinary powers, that when it was time for him to go 
and be married, the landlord entreated his stay, and ofiered him 
free quarters if he would only talk.' ^ 

^^I [said Lamb] advised Coleridge to alter the lines in 

Christabel : — 

* Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Had a toothless mastiff bitch, 

into— 

* Sir Leoline, the Baron round, 
Had a toothless mastiff hound ; 

but Coleridge, who has no alacrity in altering, changed this first 
termination to "which," but still left in the other, "bitch.*** 

" ^ Irving [Lamb is still speaking] once came back to ask me 
if I could ever get in a word with Coleridge. " No ! " said I, " I 
never want.** " Why, perhaps it is better not,** said the parson, 
and went away, determined how to behave in future.* 

" Wordsworth, the greatest poet of these times. Still he is 
not, nor yet is any man, an ^Ancient Mariner.* 

" The conversation turned one night on the evidence against 
the Queen Caroline of Brunswick, especially Majocchi. Lamb 
said he should like to see them ; he would ask them to supper. 
Mr. Talfourd observed, * You would not sit with them ? * ' Yes,* 
said Lamb, ^ I would sit with anything but a hen or a tailor.* 

"Somerset House, Whitehall Chapel (the old Banqueting 
Hall), the church at Limehouse and the new church at Chelsea, 
with the Bell house at Chelsea College, which always reminded 
him of Trinity College, Cambridge, were the objects most 
interesting to him in London. He did not altogether agree 
with Wordsworth, who thought the view from Harewood-place 
one of the finest in old London ; he admired more the houses at ' 
the Bond-street comer of George-street, which Manning said 
were built of bricks resembling in colour the great wall of China.'* 

Allsop also records some conversation at a Sunday dinner alone 
with Lamb, when Lamb delivered himself of some very free utter- 

' Mr. Thomsis Hutchinson thinks it more likely to have been the landlord of 
the Angel, in Butcher Hall Street, where Coleridge also had lodged. 
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anoes oonoemiiig authoi tS B BCs . ^ Spoke of Mrs. Inchbald as the 
only endurable clever woman he had ever known ; called them 
impudent, forward, unfemmme, and unhealthy m theu- minds. 
Infftanoed, amongst many others, Mrs. Barbauld, who was a tor- 
ment and curse to her husband. ^ Yet,' said Lamb, ^ Letitia 
was only just tinted ; she was not what the she-dogs now call an 
intellectual woman.' " Patmore also mentions Lamb's whimsical 
intolerance of the writing sisteiiiood. ^^ We spoke of L. E. L., 
and Lamb said — ^ If she belonged to me I would lock her up and 
feed her on bread and water till she left off writing poetry. A 
female poet, or female author of any kind, ranks below an actress, 
Ithmk.'" 

Allsop, who, like so many of Lamb's friends, was always to be 
found on the side of the minority, threw himself into the Char- 
tist movement, and later sailed to America to avoid arrest on the 
groundless charge of complicity in Orsini's attempt on the life of 
Napoleon III. in December 1857 — ^the Italian having arrived in 
Paris for his purpose with a passport bearing Allsop's name. He 
survived untU 1880. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE LONDON MAGAZINE AND EUA 

1820-18S5 

The London MagoMine— John Scott— His Dta.ih-'Blackwood and Lamb— 
" Christopher North "—John Taylor— New Friends— H. F. Gary- Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright— John Clare— The London's Decay- The Birth 
of £/fa— Lamb*s Place in Literature — Lamb and Hazlitt as Influences — 
The Evolution of an Essay— Landor*s Praise of Elia — Mr. Swinburne's 
Eulogy — Walter Pater on Lamb. 

TO the great event of 1820 we must now devote ouiselves — 
Lamb's enrolment as a contributor to the new London 
Magazine^ and the inception of those essays upon which his 
fame most securely rests. 

The first number of the London Magazine (an old title) was 
published by Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, under the editorship of 
John Scott, in January, 1820. Scott, the friend of Haydon, had 
been the editor of the Champion before Thelwall bought it, and 
Lamb, as we have seen, had written something for that paper in 
Scott's time. Hence perhaps Scott's invitation to him to write 
now, although Talfourd tells us that his association with the 
London was due to Hazlitt. 

John Scott was bom in 1783 ; after a short term in the War 
Office he had become an editor, and he had written two excellent 
books of travel, A Visit to Paris in 18Hj and Pa/ris Revisited 
in 1816, Talfourd says of him, after enumerating the chief 
writers on the stafi^: " Over these contiibutore John Scott pre- 
sided, himself a critic of remarkable candour, eloquence, and 
discrimination, unfettered by the dogmas of contending schools 
of poetry and art ; apt to discern the good and beautiful in all ; 
and having, as editor, that which Kent recognised in Lear, which 
subjects revere in kings, and boys admire in schoolmasters, and 
contributors should welcome in editors — wwihority ; — ^not mani- 
fested in a wonying, teasing, intolerable interference in small 
matters, but in a judicious and steady superintendence of the 
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whole ; with a wise allowance of the occasional excesses of wit 
and genius." And again : ^^ Never was a periodical work com- 
menced with happier auspices, numbering a list of contributors 
more original in thought, more fresh in spirit, more sportive in 
&ncy, or directed by an editor better qualified by nature and study 
to preside, than this ^ London/ " 

Scott was undoubtedly an editor of genius. Having attracted 
to himself some very able writers, chief of whom at first was 
Hazlitt, he stimulated them — as is the duty of a bom editor — to 
surpass themselves. Lamb, who joined during the summer, also 
responded to Scott's stimulus ; and ever3i;hing was going well with 
the magazine when Scott was so ill-advised as to be drawn into a 
contest with Blackwoody the magazine at whose supremacy the 
new London was particularly levelled. Blackwood had said some 
caustic things about Cockneys in literature ; Scott replied in the 
number for January, 18S1. Literary quarrels in those days had 
more venom than we can muster now, and there was no mincing 
of epithets ; but Scott made a mistake which he might easily 
have avoided had he not been hurried : he imputed to John 
Gibson Lockhart not only the authorship of certain of Black- 
wood^s criticisms, but also the editorship of the magazine, and, 
in the face of Lockhart's denial, maintained the truth of the im- 
putation. Lockhart took the matter very seriously and, through 
his friend Jonathan Henry Christie, sent Scott a challenge. Into 
the merits of the quarrel this is not the place to enter. Mr. Lang 
states the case very clearly in his Life and Letters of John 
Oibaon Lockhart^ and it is difficult to acquit Scott of certain 
unfortunate hesitancies. In the end, after a painful delay, al- 
though the duel with Lockhart was not fought, Scott was 
inextricably involved in a meeting with Lockhart's second. It 
took place at Chalk Farm on February 16th, 18S1, with pistols. 
Scott, whose second was Peter Greoi^ Patmore (afterwards a 
friend of Lamb's), was shot above the hip, and he died on 
February 27th — ^the first and last magazine editor in this country 
thus to end his life. Editors undoubtedly should stick to ink. 
Literature may be said to have sustained a great loss, for Scott 
had the welfare of the London at heart and was in the way to 
discover and inspire other good writers. 

(Lamb, I might say in passing, came in for some of the abuse 
levelled at the Cockneys. In Blackwood for November, 1820,- 
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Maginn, writing as Olinthus Petre, D.D^ a£fected to find every 
kind of bad taste in the essay on Christ's Hospital. In May, 
1821, he apologised, although not with much generosity, absolv- 
ing Lamb and blaming the bad Cockney influence. In 182S 
John Wilson, " Christopher North," got to work with the Nodes 
Ambrosianoe, and Lamb was mentioned again, but with more 
kindness. In the second NoXy in a review of periodical litera- 
ture, Elia is thus referred to : — 

** BulUr. * Taylor and Hessey's Magazine — ^is it better ? ' 
"Tickler, * Sometimes much better, and often much worse. Elia in his 
happiest moods delights me ; he is a fine soul ; but when he is dull, his dulness 
sets human stupidity at defiance. He is like a well-bred, ill-trained pointer. 
He has a fine nose, but he won't or can*t range. He keeps always dose to your 
foot, and then he points larks and tit-mice. You see him snuffing and snoking 
and brandishing his tail with the most impassioned enthusiasm, and then drawn 
round into a semicircle he stands beautifiilly— dead set. You expect a burst of 
partridges, or a towering cock-pheasant, when lo, and behold, away flits a lark, 
or you discover a mouse's nest, or there is absolutely nothing at all. Perhaps a 
shrew has been there the day before. — Yet if Elia were mine, I would not part 
with him, for all his foults.* '* 

Three months later Christopher North printed his ** Metricum 
Symposium," where, ticking off the London Mcbgaaine writers, 
he says : — 

And this bumper to Lamb we send grateftilly greeting. 
For we love his deep baaing and beautiful bleating. 

It will thus be seen that the Scotchmen did not allow their 
contempt for the Cockneys to blind them to Lamb's genius, 
although they may have grudged their praise. Wilson, as we 
shall see, came to know Lamb personally and to love his work ; 
and a few years later Lamb himself was among Maga^a contribu- 
tors.) 

Upon Scotfs death the interest of Baldwin, Ciadock & Joy in 
the London Magazine seems to have evaporated ; and they were 
glad to sell it in the summer of 1821 to Messrs. Taylor & Hessey, 
whose imprint first appears in the number for August of that year. 
Taylor & Hessey had a fair name as publishers, having issued 
among other works, the poems of Keats. The mistake which they 
made in connection with the London Mcbgaaine was not io appoint 
an editor, a policy which proved steadily disastrous. John Tay- 
lor, the head of the firm, with whom Lamb had all his dealings, 
took the control of the magazine into his own hands, established 
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a periodical dinner of oontributoro in the new premises at 18 
Waterioo Plaoe (which had been taken in addition to 98 Fleet 
StreetX and introduced Thomas Hood as sub-editor. Taylor, 
however, was &r fix>m being another Scott; his own literary 
achievements, such as they were, had been concerned with the 
alleged identification of Sir Philip Francis with Junius, in itself 
a meritorious action, but no guarantee of good editorship. 
(Later, on ceasing to be a publish^, he took to economics and 
biblical criticism.) Not only thix>iigh want of imagination, but 
also by a policy of penuriousness, Taylor in time ruined this most 
promising property. His partner, Jeunes Augustus Hessey (1785- 
1870X who had less part in Lamb's life, was the father of the 
late Archdeacon Hessey, for whom and his brother, when at 
school. Lamb once wrote epigrams. Keats called him ^^Mis- 
tessey.** 

At the first, under Scott and Baldwin, I do not fancy that 
Lamb had any close association with the other writers for the 
London Magazine ; but when in 1821 it passed into the hands 
of Taylor & Hessey, a more companionable era set in. At the 
monthly dinners Lamb quickly made a few new friends and many 
new acquaintances. To the chief new friends, Bemcu*d Barton 
and Thomas Hood, we shall come later. 

Perhaps Lamb was drawn to none of his London Magazine 
associates, in the second d^ree, more than to the Rev. H. Francis 
Qiry, the translator of Dante, whom Coleridge had met on the 
sands at Littlehampton in 1817. Gary, who afterwards became 
an assistant keeper of the Printed Books in the British Museum, 
where Lamb and his sister visited him, contributed to the 
Lo^ndon a series of papers on old French poets, continuations 
of Johnson's Lives of the PoetSy and other ajiicles. Writing to 
Manning in 1882 Lamb says : ^ C. is a dear fellow, with but two 
vices, which in any less good than himself would be crimes past 
redemption. He has no relish for Parson Adams — ^hints that he 
might not be a very great Greek scholar after all (does Fielding 
hint that he was a Porson ?) — and prefers ^ Ye shepherds so 
cheerful and gay,' and * My banks they are furnished with bees,' 
to *The Schoolmistress.'" In the same letter Lamb calls him 
^ the flower of deigymen " ; but he once told him in conversation 
that thou^ he was perhaps as good as Dr. Primrose he was not 
to good as Parson Adams. The memoir of Gary, by his son, 
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has this story : ^^ I remember that a quotation fix>m one of our 
dramatists provoked a round of puns on the names of various 
herbs ; the last two introduced had been ^ mint and anise,' when 
Lamb sputtered out, * Now, Gary, it's your turn/ * It's cumin,' 
was the prompt rejoinder. ^Then I won't make another pun 
to-day,' stammered Lamb." It was Gary who wrote the verses 
on Lamb's grave at Edmonton. 

At the opposite pole to Gary among the new acquaintances 
was ^^ Janus Weathercock," or, to give him his true name (now 
infamous), Thomas Griffiths Wainewright. For Wainewright 
Lamb nourished a tenderness which ever since has perplexed and 
disappointed many good men, chief among them Talfourd, who 
devoted too large a portion of the first edition of the Final 
MeTooriala to the description, with the fervid passion of a prose- 
cuting counsel, of Wainewright's appalling turpitude. (Many of 
the pages containing the indictment wei^e afterwards excised.) 
But in 1821 Wainewright's depravity was yet to be. We ought 
not, I think, to forget that his downfall proceeded bom extrava- 
gances that did not reach a culmination until later ; and that 
Lamb knew and liked only the Wainewright of this early period : 
an fiunusing conceited dandified flaneur, different from Lamb in 
every respect but warm-heartedness (real or apparent — probably 
real to Lamb at any rate) and love of good pictures and good 
phrases. In those days I think it very likely that he could be 
quite amusingly charming. Yet even had I^amb suspected the 
pi'esence of the seeds of crime, he was not the man to pass 
judgment on potentialities. Sufficient for the day was its 
evil. 

Thomas Griffiths Wainewright was twenty-six in the year that 
the LoTidon Magazine was founded. He was outwardly a very 
splendid person : he rode a noble horse, ^^ Contributor," in the 
Park ; his hands were heavy with rings ; he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ; he wrote mttle-pated articles in the London 
and elsewhere, which, for the most part coxcombical and frivolous, 
now and then prove him to have possessed fine sensibilities and 
artistic acumen. He was one of the few who recognised the 
genius of Blake during his lifetime, and who purchased copies of 
the original issue of the Songs of Innocence and Experience. 
Blake, in return, described Wainewright's Academy picture for 
18S2 as ^^ very fine." But his greatest claim to our consideration 
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18 that Lamb liked him and that he wrote prettily of I^amb. 
liamb enjoyed his society immensely, possibly a little because 
Wainewright enjoyed his; he was among his guests in Great 
Marlborough Street, as were Talfourd, Procter and Macready ; 
he refers to him as ^^ kind-hearted Janus ; " and in 18S1, when 
Moxon was taking over the EnglishmcLn^s Magazine^ he recom- 
mended Janus as a contributor — ^not knowing, I imagine, that 
Eln^and had then become too hot for that voluptuaiy. 

In January, 1828, after Lamb had written of the death of 
Elia, Wainewright thus pleasantly addressed his ghost: ^^Sir 
Thomas Browne was a ^ bosom cronie ' of his — so was Bui'ton, and 
old Fuller. In his amorous vein he dallied with that peerless 
Duchess of many-folio odour ; — and with the hey-day comedies 
of Beaumont and Fletcher he induced light dreams. He would 
deliver critical touches on these like one inspired ; but it was 
good to let him choose his own game : — if another b^an, even 
on the acknowledged pets, he was liable to interrupt — or rather 
append, in a mode difficult to define, whether as misapprehensive 

or mischievous. One night, at C ^'s, the above dramatic 

partners were the temporary subject of chat. Mr. * * * com- 
mended the passion and haughty style of a tragedy (I don't know 
which of themX but was instantly taken up by Elia ; who told 
him, * 2%a* was nothing, — ^the lyrics were the high things — ^the 
lyrics ! ' — and so having stricken ♦ ♦ ♦ with some fiunaze — he 
concluded with a brief intense eulogy on the ^little Thief!'" 
Again: **By the bye our critics seem hardly aware of the 
intimate connexion, or rather of the identity, of the primal 
seeds of poetry and painting ; nor that any true advancement in 
the serious study of one ait co-genemtes a proportionate per- 
fection in the other. If a man who did not feel Michel Agnolo 
should talk of his gusto for Milton, depend upon it he deceives 
one of two persons — you or himself: — so likewise vice verad. 
The moment you entered EUia's room you would swear to his 
sdection of authors, by his selection of framed prints — (Leonardos 
and Eariy Rafiaellos)." 

Here we may leave Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, painter, 
essayist, critic, forger, poisoner and friend of Charles I^amb. He 
died in 1862, in penal servitude, in Van Diemen's Land. His 
memory — ^the sweeter part — Olives in Lamb's letters and the 
London Magazine ; the other part in the annals of crime, in 
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Lytton's LuereticL^ in Talfomd's Final Memorials of Choflrlea 
Lamih (first editionX and in Dickens's HunUd Down. 

Another contributor to the London Magazine known per- 
sonally to Lamb was John Clare, the rural poet of Northampton- 
shire, who was to have been another Bums but succeeded 
only in being a better Bloomfield. Clare was published by 
Taylor & Hessey, his chief literary firiend being Octavius 
Gilchrist, the antiquary and editor of old plays, who knew Clare 
before he came to London, and was permitted by his firiend 
Gifford to review the Northamptonshire poet so &vouiably in 
the QuaHerly as to make his &me. Clare had too&cile a gift of 
versification, but many of his poems are marked by sweetness 
and rustic charm. Lamb wrote him two letters, which are pre- 
served, and they exchanged books. 

Clare's account of bds meeting with Lamb is interesting: 
Lamb ^ was sitting with his tobacco-pipe and a great snuff-box 
on his left hand, into which he used to dip frequently. He was 
in outrageous spirits, and b^an to make puns ^on poets and 
hackney-coaches,' sipping from his tumbler all the time. At 
last Miss Lamb came in with good-natured expostulation, only 
to be met by Lamb's boisterous reply, 'Do we not know the 
value of a rustic swain — I mean of res — ^restraint ? ' " 

It is not likely that Lamb and Clare were really intimate, but 
that they had at least one good evening together we know frx>m 
Wainewright's article from which I have already quoted : 
^And first, then, for John Clake; for first doth he stand in 
the sixth volume. 'Princely Clare,' as Elia would call thee, 
some three hours after the cloth was drawn — ^Alas ! good Clare, 
never again shall thou and he engage in those high combats, 
those wit-%ht8 ! Never shall his companionable draught cause 
thee an after-look of anxiety into the tankard! — no more shall 
he, pleasantly-malicious, make thy ears tingle, and thy cheeks 
glow, with the sound of that perplexing constrainment ! that 
conventional gagging-bill ! — ^that Grammar !! till in the bitterness 
of thy heart thou cursedst Lindley Murray by all the stars. — 
Not once again shall thy sweetly-simple Doric phrase and accent 
beget the odious pun. Thou mayest imbibe thy ale in peace, 
and defy Priscian unchecked, — Elia is gone ! — little didst thou 
think that evening would be the last, when thou and I, and two 
or three more, . . . parted with the humanity-loving EUia 
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beneath the chaste beams of the watery moon, warmed with his 
hearty cheer — ^the firagrant steam of his ^ great plants — his 
savoury conversation, and the genuine good-nature of his cousin 
Bridget gilding all. There was something solemn in the manner 
of our clasping palms, — ^it was first ^ hands round,' then ^ hands 
across/ ''1 

Among other contributors whom Lamb esteemed were Allan 
Cunningham, the gigantic Scotch ballad writer, who had 
been contributing to the hostile Blackwood but joined the 
London and wrote for it " Tales of Lyddal Cross " and other 
stories, sketches and poems over the signatui^ ^^ Nalla " ; George 
Darley, a shy stammering poet, the author of Sylvia^ who 
criticised the modem drama adversely over the signature ^^ John 
tscjf^ and contributed a series of ^^ Di'amaticles ; " and John 
Hamilton Rejniolds, Hood's brother-in-law and collaborator, 
and the friend of Keats, who described lightly, over the signature 
^Edward Herbert," various social events, and now and then 
played up gaily to Lamb's humour. 

Under Taylor, as I have said, the London Magazine steadily 
declined. Lamb's letters give indication enough of the cause. 
One by one the principal contributors dropped away, *^ affronted " 
is Lamb's word ; Hazlitt, Procter, Wainewright all went ; Lamb 
himself was losing interest. At the end of 1824 a special effort 
was made, the price was raised to half a crown, and Lamb began 

' In some verses in the London Magasine for August, 1824, entitled ** The 
Idler's Epistle to John Clare," by Elton, are the lines : — 

Does Agnus fling his crotchets wild, 
'* In wit a man," in heart a child ? — 

Agnus bein^ of course Lamb. And in Hone's Ytar Book, for November 18th 
(183 1), is this sonnet from Clare's pen :— 

TO CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. 

Friend Lamb, thy choice was good, to love the lore 
Of our old by-gone bards, whose racy page, 
Rich mellowing Time makes sweeter than before. 
The blossom left — for the long gsutier'd store 

Of fruitage, now right luscious in its age. 
Although to fiuhion's taste austere, — what more 

Can be expected from the popular rage 
For tinsel gauds that are to ^old preferred ? 

Me much it grieves, as I did erst presage, 
Vain fiuhion's foils had every heart deterred 

Firom the warm, homely phrase of other days, 
Until Uiy Woodvil's ancient voice I heard ; 

And now right fain, yet fearing, honest bard, 
I to greet thee with so poor a praise. 
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to be busy once more, after some languid months. But the 
spirit had fled ; and during the year 1825 the magazine was sold 
to Henry Southern and its career ceased to be worth study. 

It was in the London Magazine for August, 1890, when Lamb 
was forty-five, that was printed the first of the essays which were 
to make his name a household word This essay, a passage fix>m 
which I have quoted in Chapter VI., was entitled ^^ Recollections 
of the South-Sea House," where Lamb, as we have seen, had been 
a clerk in a very humble capacity in 1791-92. His first Elia essay, 
therefore, although he had probably fortified his youthful impres- 
sions by later visits to his bixither's rooms at the South-Sea 
House, consisted very largely of material gathered when he was 
in his seventeenth year. It is I think probably unique for a man 
who all his life had meant to be a writer not to find himself until 
he was forty-five, and then to do so with material fetched fiom 
his teens. 

The histoiy of Lamb's pseudonym is told in a letter to John 
Taylor, the publisher, in July, 1821, in which he remarks, 
concerning his first essay — " having a brother now there [at the 
South-Sea House], and doubting how he might relish certain 
descriptions in it, I clapt down the name of Elia to it, which 
passed off pretty well, for EUia himself added the function of an 
author to that of a scrivener, like myself. " Lamb adds : ^ I 
went the other day (not having seen him [Elia] for a year) to 
laugh over with him at my usurpation of his name, and found him 
alas ! no more than a neune, for he died of consumption eleven 
months ago, and I knew not of it. So the name has fairly 
devolved to me, I think ; and 'tis all he has 1^ me." All trace 
both of the original Elia and of his writings has vanished.^ 

Possibly in the circumstance that the pseudonym of Elia was 
adopted at all we may find a reason for the difierence between the 
comparative thinness of Lamb's pre-Elian writings and the Elian 
richness and colour. There are some writers (paradoxical though 
it seems) who can never express themselves so freely as when, 
adopting a dramatic standpoint, they affect to be some one else. 
Goldsmith, who has affinity to Lamb, was always happier in his 
work when he imagined his pen to be held by another. The 

' Mrs. Cowden Clarke records in a marginal note to her copy of Procter's 
Memoir (which was recently lent to me) that Lamb once remarked that ** Elia *' 
formed an anagram of ** a lie.'* 
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innocent imposture confers courage, disarms diffidence. We can 
easily bdieve that Lamb at first — in the opening essay on ^^ The 
Soutii-Sea House " — felt more at home in the assumed character 
of Elia than in his own person ; the mere invention must have 
put him into merry pin. Later, of course, except when the time 
came to append his signature, he forgot Elia altogether, or rather 
assimilated him, retaining only what was identical with himself ; 
but that does not affect the matter. It was EUia who broke the 
ice, and in such a business as a series of personal essays a favour- 
able banning is of the highest value. 

Bany Cornwall suggests that Lamb had to be asked several times 
before he would consent to begin the Elia series. ^^ He was him- 
self eminently modest ; he never put himself forward : he was 
always sought. He had much to say on many subjects, and he 
was repeatedly pressed to say this, before he consented to do so. 
He was almost teased into writing the Elia essays. ... I know 
that high pay and frequent importunity failed to induce him to 
squander his strength in careless essays : he waited until he could 
give them their full share of meaning and humour." Iamb's pay- 
ment for Elia was twenty guineas a sheet — or so he told Colbum 
— a sheet being sixteen pages. But Barry Cornwall states that 
he was paid two or three times the amount of the others, who 
received a pound a page. Lamb told Moore that he had received 
j£^170 for two years' Elia. There seems to have been consider- 
able delay in collecting Baldwin's payments. 

The life of Charles Lamb, as these pages testify, is the narrative 
of one who was a man and brother j6rst, an f^t India clerk next, 
and a writer afterwards. Hence, although fi*om time to time we 
have had and shall have glimpses of some of the finest intellects of 
his day — ^the sixty years between February, 1776, and December, 
18S4— the story is that rather of a private individual who chanced 
to have literary genius than of a man of letters in the ordinary sense 
of the term. The work of Charles Lamb forms no integral part of 
the history of English literature : he is not in the main current, he 
is hardly in the side current of the great stream. As that noble 
river flows steadily onward it brims here and there into a clear 
and peaceful bay. Of such tributary backwaters, which are of 
the stream yet not in it. Sir Thomas Browne is one, Charles 
Lamb another. 

In other words, the Essajrs of EUia are perhaps as easily dis- 
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pensed with as any work of &ncy and imagination in the language; 
and a large number of persons not uninterested in English litera- 
ture attain to great heights of ignorance concerning them. Their 
^ facts " are not of the utilitarian order ; their humour leads 
rarely to loud laughter, mther to the quiet smile ; they are not 
stories, they are not poems; they are not difficult enough to 
suggest ^^ mental improvement " to those who count it loss unless 
they are puzzled, nor simple enough for those who demand of 
their authors no confounded nonsense. 

At the same time English literature has nothing that in its 
way is bettei- than Elia'a best. The blend of sanity, sweet 
reasonableness, tender fancy, high imagination, sympathetic 
understanding of human nature, and humour, now wistful, now 
frolicsome, with literary skill of unsurpassed delicacy, makes 
Elia unique. 

Yet it is still perhaps not clear why Lamb holds the place 
that is his in English literature and in our hearts. Why is Elia 
so treasured a volume ? The answer, I hope, is to be reeui again 
and again between the lines of this book. I have failed utterly 
if it is not legible there. In a few words it is this — because Lamb 
describes with so much sympathy most of the normal feelings 
of mankind, because he understands so much, and is so cheer- 
ing to the lowly, so companionable to the luckless. He is alwajrs 
on the side of those who need a friend. He is ^in love with the 
green earth," he never soars out of reach, never withholds his 
tolerance for our weaknesses. A proverb has been called the 
wisdom of many and the wit of one : the definition may be ex- 
tended to the Essays of Elia, in which the essentials of experiences 
common to us all are ofiered to each reader in terms peculiar to 
his own case. Hartley Coleridge wrote of his &ther's friend, 
that he always took things " by the better handle " — ^that, again, 
is why Elia stands so high upon the lists of books which some 
of us cannot do without. 

It is by Elia that Lamb stands where he does ; and our prose 
literature probably contains no work more steeped in personality. 
What Shakespeare's essays would have been like we cannot con- 
jecture ; what Lamb's plays were like we know ; and the two men 
technically are not comparable. But in tolerance, in the higher 
cleanliness, in enjoyment of fim, in love of sweetness, in pleasure 
in gentlemen, in whimsical humour. Lamb and Shakespeare have 
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much in oommon. Lamb's criticisiiis of Shakespeare, though not 
neoeasazily better than those of certain other writers, always seem 
to me to ocmie fix>m one peculiarly qualified to speak by reason of 
napexm intimacy or faodliarity. He writes more as Shakespeare's 
bieod than any other.^ 

Lamb found the essay a comparatively frigid thing ; he left it 
warm and companionable. But he founded no school. Hazlitt 
may have done so, but not Lamb. This is because Hazlitt was 
in the direct line from Dryden, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith ; 
Lamb was an individual sport. Hazlitt wrote the prose of his 
own day as well as he could ; Lamb played many pranks, anni- 
hilated "Progress,'* in his own words wrote "for antiquity." 
To try to write like Lamb is perhaps the surest road to literary 
disaster ; to try to write like Hazlitt is one of the best things a 
young man can do. Yet it is doubtful if Thackeray or Stevenson 
would have been quite the same had Lamb not come first. 

From time to time I have already quoted some of the more 
personal and therefore the more exquisite passages of Elia, and 
as I shall have occasion to quote others, it is unnecessary here to 
lay onphaffls upon the beauty, wisdom and humour of these 
esnys. But as an example of Lamb's deliberate Elian method 
in contrast with his ordinary running epistolary manner, I might 
print the humorous letter to Barron Field concerning the 
thievishness of Australia, written in 1817, and follow it with a 
portion of the finished essay on the same theme written in 1822 : 
another of the many proofs which we possess that Lamb always 
kept all his thoughts on a subject near at hand. This is from 
the letter : — 

" Well, and how does the land of thieves use you ? and how do you pass your 
tiine in your extra-judicial intervals ? Going about the streets with a lantern, 
like Diogenes, looking for an honest man ? You may look long enough, I fancy. 
Do give me some notion of the manners of the inhabitants where you are. They 
don*t thieve all day long, do they ? No human property could stand such con- 
tinuooa battery. And what do they do when they an't stealing ? 

** Have yon got a theatre ? What pieces are performed ? Shakespear^s, I 



* To speak thus of Lamb with his finished work before us is not a difficult task ; 
but Leigh Hunt, I like to remember, had the prescience to say something of the 
kind some years before Lamb had thought of £/ta. In reviewing Keats's Poems 
in the Examiner in 18x7, Hunt refers to Lamb's '* tact of humanity, his modest 
Shakeipearian wisdom." 
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suppoee — not so much for the poetry, as for his having once been in danger of 
leaving his country on account of certain * small deer.* 

'* Have you poets among you ? Damn*d plagiarists, I fancy, if you have any. 
I would not trust an idea or a pocket-handkerchief of mine, among 'em. You 
are almost competent to answer Lord Bacon's problem, whether a nation of 
atheists can subsist together. You are practically in one : — 

** So thievish 'tis, that the eighth commandment itself 
Scarce seemeth there to be." 

This is fix>m the essay : — 

" I cannot image to myself whereabout you are. When I try to fix it, Peter 
Wilkins's island comes across me. Sometimes you seem to be in the Had$s of 
Thieves, I see Diogenes prying among you with his perpetual firuitless lantern. 
What must you be willing by this time to give for the sight of an honest man 1 
You must almost have forgotten how we look. And tell me, what your 
Sydneyites do ? are they th**v*ng all day long ? Merciful heaven I what 
property can stand against such a depredation I The kangaroos— your 
Aborigines — do they keep their primitive simplicity un-Europe-tainted, with 
those little short fore-puds, looking like a lesson framed by nature to the pick- 
pocket ! Marry, for diving into fobs they are rather lamely provided 4 priori ; 
but if the hue and cry were once up, they would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony. — We hear the most improbable 
tales at this distance. Pray, is it true that the young Spartans among you are 
born with six fingers, which spoils their scanning ? — It must look very odd ; but 
use reconciles. For their scansion, it is less to be regretted, for if they take it 
into their heads to be poets, it is odds but they turn out, the greater part of 
them, vile plagiarists. — Is there much difference to see to between the son of a 
th**f, and the grandson ? or where does the taint stop ? Do you bleach in three 
or in four generations ? — I have many questions to put, but ten Delphic voyages 
can be made in a shorter time than it will take to satisfy my scruples. — Do you 
grow your own hemp ? — What is your staple trade, exclusive of the national pro- 
fession, I mean ? Your lock-smiths, I take it, are some of your great capitalists." 

That shows us something of Lamb's maimer of relishing a joke, 
turning it to view it from every side, missing the light from no 
facet. It shows us also the pains that went to the perfecting of 
a period. Lamb was indeed as cai^eful a writer as we have had, 
and in a peculiar d^ree responsible for his words. 

There is no lack of good criticism of Elia from which to 
select praises. I content myself with three passages, beginning 
with a heightened passage in a letter from Landor to Leigh 
Hunfs London Journal^ in 1885, which, I think, has not bc^ 
reprinted, and a beautiful appreciation by Mr. Swinburne, who 
has always written nobly of Charles Lamb. 

This is Landor: "We have swept into another room the 
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frippery of Gibbon, the inflexible plush that .overloaded the dia- 
torted muades of Johnson, and the broken trinkets, the inextric- 
able inanities, the ancient dust and recent cobweb, of Harris and 
Monboddo. We come again into the open air and see Old 
TlnglMfi^ all around us. Thanks to Groldsmith! thanks to 
Southey ! thanks in the highest Heavens to Charles Lamb ! 
The Essay 8 of Elia will afibrd a greater portion of pure delight 
to the intellectual and the virtuous, to all who look into the 
human heart for what is good and graceful in it, whether near 
the surfieux or below, than any other two prose volumes, modem 
or ancient.'' 

And this is Mr. Swinburne : ^^ As many talk of Robin Hood 
who never shot in his bow, so do many talk of Charles Lamb who 
have never entered in spirit into the homely and happy sanctuary 
of his more private or inward presence. But for all who love 
him the charm of that companionship is alike indefinable and 
incomparable. It pervades his work as with an odour of sweet 
okl-worid flowers or spices long laid by eunong fine linens and 
lare brocades in some such old oaken or cedam cabinet as his 
gnmdmother might have opened to rejoice the wondering senses 
of her boyish visitor at ' Blakesmoor.' His own words may best 
express the special feeling of tenderness and delight, familiar 
reverence and satisfied aflection, which the very sound or thought 
of his * gentle name ' wakes up always anew within us into warmth 
and freshness of life. ^ The names of some of our poets,' avows 
Elia in one of his last essays, with a graceful touch of apology for 
the fanciful confession, ^ sound sweeter, and have a finer relish to 
the ear — to mine, at least — than that of Milton or of Shakespeare. 
It may be, that the latter are more staled and rung upon in 
oommmi discourse. The sweetest names, and which carry a 
perfume in the mention, are. Kit Marlowe, Di*ayton, Drummond 
of Hawthomden, and Cowley.' And even so do we now find a 
homely magic in the name of Lamb, a special fragrance in the 
fiune of it, such as hardly seems to hang about the statelier 
sound of Coleridge's or Wordsworth's or Shelley's. 

" No good criticism of Lamb, strictly speaking, can ever be 
written ; because nobody can do justice to his work who does not 
love it too well to feel himself capable of giving judgment on it. 
And if such a reader as this should undertake to enter the lists 
against any of Lamb's detractor, or to engage in debate with 
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any bf his half-hearted and semi-supercilious partisans, he would 
doubtless find himself driven or tempted to break all bounds of 
critical reason in his pan^yric of a g^iius so beloved. Question 
or denial of Lamb's dramatic powers might goad him on to 
maintain that John WoodvU is the only tragedy in the language 
which may properly be set beside Hwmlet^ and The Wife^8 Trial 
the one comedy which may hold its own if compared with Much 
Ado about Nothing. Let me not be suspected of any desire to 
maintam this thesis if I avow my enjoyment and admiration of 
Lamb's tragedy, his comedy, and his &rce. Of his essajrs and 
letters, humorous or pathetic, prosaic or fantastic, erratic or com- 
posed, what is there to be said but that it would be a feat far 
easier to surpass all others than to approach the best of these ? 
But the truth is simple and indisputable that no labour could be 
at once so delightful and so useless, so attractive and so vain, as 
the task of writing in praise of Lamb. Any man or any child 
who can feel anything of his charm utters better praise of him 
in silence than any array of epithets or periods could give. Any 
man or any woman who can feel nothing of his charm is outside 
the pale of any possible influence or impression from any reason- 
ing or any enthusiasm of others." 

I should like to close this chapter by quoting from Walter 
Pater^s Appreciations a passage of delicate analjrsis of the mind 
of Elia : ^^ Seeing things always by the light of an understanding 
more entire than is possible for ordinary minds, of the whole 
mechanism of humanity, and seeing also the manner, the outward 
mode or fashion, always in strict connexion with the spiritual 
condition which determined it, a humourist such as Charles Lamb 
anticipates the enchantment of distance ; and the characteristics 
of places, ranks, habits of life, are transfigured for him, even now 
and in advance of time, by poetic light ; justifjring what some 
might condemn as mere sentimentality, in the effort to hand on 
unbroken the tradition of such fashion or accent. ^ The praise 
of beggars,' ^ the cries of London,' the traits of actors just grown 
* old,' the spots in * town ' where the country, its firesh green and 
fresh water, still lingered on, one after another, amidst the bustle ; 
the quaint, dimmed, just played-out farces, he had relished so 
much, coming partly through them to understand the earlier 
English theatre as a thing once really alive ; those fountains and 
sun-dials of old gardens, of which he entertains such dainty dis- 
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ooune: — ^he feek the poehy of these things, as the poetry of 
things old indeed, but surviving as an actual part of the life of 
the present, and as something quite different fit>m the poetry of 
things flatly gone from us and antique, which come back to us, if 
at all, as entire strangers, like Scott's old Scotch-border person- 
ages, their oaths and armour. Such gift of appreciation depends, 
as I said, on the habitual apprehension of men's life as a whole — 
its organic wholeness, as extending even to the least things in it 
— of its outward manner in connexion with its inward temper ; 
and it involves a fine perception of the congruities, the musical 
accordance between humanity and its environment of custom, 
society, personal intercourse ; as if all this, with its meetings, 
partings, ceremonies, gesture, tones of speech, were some delicate 
instrument on which an expert perfoimer is playing. 

^^ These are some of the characteristics of Elia, one essentially 
an essayist, and of the true family of Montaigne, ^ never judging,' 
as he says, ^ system- wise of things, but fastening on particulars ; ' 
saying all thhigs as it were on chance occasion only, and by way 
of pastime, yet succeeding thus, ^ glimpse-wise,' in catching and 
recording more frequently than others Hhe gayest, happiest 
attitude of things;' a casual writer for dreamy readers, yet 
alwajrs giving the reader so much more than he seemed to pro- 
pose. There is something of the follower of Greoi^e Fox about 
him, and the Quaker's belief in the inward light coming to one 
passive, to the mere wayfarer, who will be sure at all events to 
lose no light which falls by the way — glimpses, suggestions, 
delightful half-apprehensions, profound thoughts of old philoso- 
phers, hints of the innermost reason in things, the full knowledge 
of which is held in reserve ; all the varied stuff, that is, of which 
genuine essays are made. 

^And with him, as with Montaigne, the desire of self-por- 
traiture is, below all more superficial tendencies, the I'eal motive 
in writing at all — a desire closely connected with that intimacy, 
that modem subjectivity, which may be called the Montaigneaqtie 
element in literature. What he designs is to give you himself, 
to acquaint you with his likeness ; but must do this, if at all, 
indirectly, bdng indeed always more or less reserved, for himself 
and his friends ; friendship counting for so much in his life, that 
he is jealous of anything that might jar or distm*b it, even to 
the kng;th of a sort of insincerity, to which he assigns its quaint 
you IL — i 
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^ praise ; ' this lover of stage plays significantly welcoming a little 
touch of the artificiality of play to sweeten the intercourse of 
actual life." 

Let me end this chapter by remarking that it is significant of 
the universality — and particularity — of Elia that every one 
thinks that he knows Lamb a little more intimately, and ap- 
preciates him a little more subtly, than any one else. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

CHARLES LAMB IN BLIA 

SONNET TO ELIA 

Thoa g^tle Spirit, sweet and pure and kind, — 

Though strangely wilted—'* high fantastical " — 

Who dothest thy deep feelings in a pall 

Of motley hues, that twinkle to the mind, 

Half hiding, and yet heightening, what's enshrined 

Within ; — ^who, by a power unknown to all 

Save thee, canst bring up at a call 

A thousand seeming opposites, entwined 

In wondrous brotherhood — fancy, wild wit. 

Quips, cranks, and wiles, with deep sweet thought, 

And stinging jests, with honey for the wound ; 

All blent in intermixture full and fit, — 

A banquet for the choicest souls : — Can aught 

Repay the solace which from thee I've found I 

John Hunter, in FrUndship's Offerings 1832. 

PASSING from the question of literary excellence, there are 
three of the essays of Elia which seem to call for intimate 
consideration by reason of their bearing upon their author^s 
character: "New Year's Eve/' written at the end of 1890; 
" Imperfect Sympathies," written in 1891 ; and the " Character 
of the Late Ella," written at the end of 1899, at a time when 
Lamb had tired of the work and made pretence that Elia was 
no more. Lamb never wrote a line that does not tell us some- 
thing of himself — he is one of the most autobiographical 
authors in English literature, directly and indirectly — but if we 
would come quickly to know him iliese three essays are indis- 
pensable. I begin with ** New Year's Eve ^ : — 

" That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of aympathy, in such retrospec- 
tioo, may be the symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. Or is it owing to another 
cante ; simply, that being without wife or £unily, I have not learned to project 
inyidf ancNigh out of myself; and having no offspring of my own to dally with, 
I tan faMk apon memory, and adopt my own early idea, as my heir and fitivour- 
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** I am in love with this green earth ; the face of town and country ; the un- 
speakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security of streets. I would set up my 
tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the age to which I am arrived ; 
I, and my friends : to be no younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not want 
to be weaned by age ; or drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave. — 
Any alteration, on this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and discom- 
poses me. My household-gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up 
without blood. They do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. A new state of 
being staggers me. 

** Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and summer holidays, and the 
greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, and society, and 
the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fire-side conversations, and innocent 
vanities, and jests, and irony itself — do these things go out with life ? 

** Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when you are pleasant with 
him? 

** And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios t must I part with the intense 
delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embraces ? Must knowledge come 
to me, if it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer 
by this familiar process of reading ? 

" Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling indications which point 
me to them here, — the recognisable face — the • sweet assurance of a look ? * " 

Much of Lamb is there : his reverence for his early recollections, 
his comfort in daily life and human intercourse, his love of books, 
his wistful desire for firiendship. Few men with so much imagina- 
tion and tenderness have had less of the mystic. For him the 
unknown might remain unknown : he rested on the security of 
fact. The earth was his best friend, and especially so where it 
blossomed into a city. 

The superficial pessimism and agnosticism of this essay led to 
protests both public and private, among them a poem of remon- 
strance by Charles Abraham Elton, in the London Magazine^ 
signed ^^ Olen." The poem, which was a long one, reasoned gentiy 
but firmly with Elia's unhappy scepticism, it set up a cheerful 
Christian certainty in place of Lamb's wistful hesitancies, and 
finally ofibred him this pictui^ of the bliss that was, if he only 
knew it, awaiting him : — 

Thou shalt be human still ; and thou shalt be 
(Thine eyes then cleared with Eden's euphrasy) 
Within the sight and touch of him who told 
The tale our babes now read ; Ulysses old 
Ploughing with homeward keel romantic seas; 
Whether, indeed, blind Milesigines 
Qteet thee, or bards to whom alike belongs 
That hoar abstraction of Troy's scattered songs: 
And thou shalt hail that prophet of his kind, 
Shakspiore, the man of multitudinous mind : 
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And she, to thee first lovely and first £ur. 
Thy il<lc«— she, thy AUcg, shall be there ; 
A woman still, though pure firom mortal leaven. 
And warm as love, though blushing all of heaven. 

Writiiig to John Taylor, then editor of the London^ concemmg 
the consolatory orthodoxy of these verses. Lamb remarked : ^^ Poor 
Elia . . . does not pretend to so very clear revelations of a future 
state of being as Olen seems gifted with. He stumbles about dark 
mountains at best ; but he knows at least how to be thankful for 
this life, and is too thankful indeed for certain relationships lent 
him here, not to tremble for a possible resumption of the gift. 
He is too apt to express himself lightly, and cannot be sorry for 
the present occasion, as it has called forth a reproof so Christian- 
like." Allsop quotes Coleridge as once saying : ^^ No, no ; Lamb's 
scepticism has not come lightly, nor is he a sceptic. The harsh 
reproof to Godwin for his contemptuous allusion to Christ before 
a well-trained child, proves that he is not a sceptic. His mind, 
never prone to analysis, seems to have been disgusted with the 
hdlow pretences, the false reasonings, and absurdities of the rogues 
and fools with which all establishments, and all creeds seeking to 
become established, abound. I look upon Lamb as one hovering 
between earth and heaven ; neither hoping much nor fearing any- 
thing. It is curious that he should retain many usages which he 
learnt or adopted in the fervour of his early religious feelings, now 
that his faith is in a state of suspended animation. Believe me, 
who know him well, that Lamb, say what he will, has more of the 
essentials of Christianity than ninety-nine out of a hundi'ed pro- 
fessing Christians. He has all that would still have been Christian 
had Christ never lived or been made manifest upon eai-th." ^ 

In the " Character of the Late Elia " Lamb thus desaibes him- 
self:— 

" My late friend was in many respects a singular character. Those who did 
not like him, hated him ; and some, who once liked him, afterwards became his 
bitterest haters. The truth is, he gave himself too little concern what he uttered, 
and in whose presence. He observed neither time nor place, and would e'en out 
with what came uppermost. With the severe religionist he would pass for a free- 
thinker ; while the other faction set him down for a bigot, or persuaded themselves 
that he belied his sentiments. Few understood him ; and I am not certain that 
at all times he quite understood himself. He too much aifected that dangerous 

' Crabb Robinson writes, in his Reminiscences : *' Lamb was a man of * natural 
piety ' and his supposed anti-religious language was in fact directed solely against 
the dogmatism of systematic theology — he had the spirit of devotion in his heart 
and the organ of theosophy in his skull." 
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figure— irony. He sowed doubtful speeches, and reaped plain, unequivocal hatred. 
— He wpuld interrupt the gravest discussion with some light jest ; and yet, per- 
haps, not quite irrelevant in ears that could understand it. Your long and much 
talkers hated him. The informal habit of his mind, joined to an inveterate im- 
pediment of speech, forbade him to be an orator ; and he seemed determined that 
no one else should play that part when he was presenL 

** He was petit and ordinary in his person and appearance. I have seen him 
sometimes in what is called good company, but where he has been a stranger, 
sit silent, and be suspected for an odd fellow ; till some unlucky occasion pro- 
voking it, he would stutter out some senseless pun (not altogether senseless 
perhaps, if rightly taken), which has stamped his character for the evening. It 
was hit or miss with him ; but nine times out of ten, he contrived by this device 
to send away a whole company his enemies. His conceptions rose kindlier than 
his utterance, and his happiest impromptus had the appearance of effort. He has 
been accused of trying to be witty, when in truth he was but struggling to give 
his poor thoughts articulation. 

** He chose his companions for some individuality of character which they 
manifested. — Hence, not many persons of science, and few professed Uterati, 
were of his councils. They were, for the most part, persons of an uncertain 
fortune ; and, as to such people commonly nothing is more obnoxious than a 
gentleman of settled (though moderate) income, he passed with most of them for 
a great miser. To my knowledge this was a mistake. His intimcuios, to confess 
a truth, were in the world's eye a ragged regiment. He found them floating on 
the surface of society ; and the colour, or something else, in the weed pleased 
him. The burrs stuck to him — ^but they were good and loving burrs for all that. 
He never greatly cared for the society of what are called good people. If any of 
these were scandalised (and offences were sure to arise), he could not help it. 
When he has been remonstrated with for not making more concessions to the 
feelings of good people, he would retort by asking, what one point did these good 
people ever concede to him ? 

** He was temperate in his meals and diversions, but always kept a little on this 
side of abstemiousness. Only in the use of the Indian weed he might be thought 
a little excessive. He took it, he would say, as a solvent of speech. Marry— as 
the friendly vapour ascended, how his prattle would curl up sometimes with it 1 
the ligaments which tongue-tied him, were loosened, and the stammerer proceeded 
a sUtist t . . . 

*' He had a general aversion from being treated like a grave or respectable 
character, and kept a wary eye upon the advances of age that should so entitle 
him. He herded always, while it was possible, with people younger than himself. 
He did not conform to the march of time, but was dragged along in the proces- 
sion. His manners lagged behind his years. He was too much of the boy-man. 
The toga virilis never sate gracefully on his shoulders. The impressions of 
infancy had burnt into him, and he resented the impertinence of manhood. 
These were weaknesses ; but such as they were, they are a key to explicate some 
of his writings.*' 

The case is overstated in some respects, but Lamb is there. 
Probably no one ever hated him as he says they did. The only 
really hostile verdict upon Lamb is Thomas Curlyle's, quoted on 
page 288, and discounted, I hope, in the mind of eveiy one. Lamb 
was accompanied ever by a familiar, an unmasker of aflfectation, a 
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nomialifler, a restorer ci sanity, which, perched upon his shoulder, 
prompted him to protest At a funeral, where there is often a 
fashion of too much grief at a necessary process of nature, he 
laughed ; at a musical soir^ where talk hasa tendency to become 
too precious and rapture too vocal, he made puns ; at a debate 
on German philosophy (as we shall see) he sang ^^ Greuty, Geuty ; " 
when hero-worship or foolish pretentiousness was too rank he 
chanted ^* Diddle Diddle Dumpkins,'' or carried a candle for the 
examination of bumps. He was ever adjusting balances, and was 
often misunderstood for his pains. Again, Lamb's sympathies 
were extraordinarily quick, and where sympathies are quick, anti- 
pathies are quick too. Aversions are as rapidly generated as 
preferences; and Lamb had only to suspect the presence of 
a mind out of tune with his own to be incited straightway to 
bewilder or irritate it, although his own character were blackened 
in the act. This was sheer mischief. Hatred he felt for no one, 
except perhaps the R^ent, and even for him he would have 
found extenuating circumstances had he met him. We have 
seen him telling Robinson that he could never hate any one 
that he had once seen. 

One more extract from Elia : — 

** There is an order [Lamb wrote, in ** Imperfect Sympathies '*] of imperfect 
intellecu (under which mine must be content to rank) which in its constitution is 
essentially anti-Caledonian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to, have 
minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to much 
clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their manner of expressing them. 
Their intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has few whole pieces in it. They 
are content with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. She presents no full 
front to them — a feature or side-face at the most. Hints and glimpses, germs 
and cnide essays at a system, is the utmost they pretend to. They beat up a 
little game peradventure — and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitu- 
tions, to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady and polar, but 
mutable and shifting : waxing, and again waning. Their conversation is 
accordingly. They will throw out a random word in or out of season, and be 
content to let it pass for what it is worth. They cannot speak always as if they 
were upon their oath — but must be understood, speaking or writing, with some 
abatement. They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but e'en bring it to 
market in the green ear. They delight to impart their defective discoveries as 
they arise, without waiting for their full developement. They are no systema- 
tizers, and would but err more by attempting it. Their minds, as I said before, 
are suggestive merely.*' ^ 



' That was written in 1821. As early as 1799, when he was twenty-four (as 
Pater recalls). Lamb had told Southey, in a letter, that he " never judged system- 
wise of things, but £utened upon particulars," 
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My object in quoting in this book so much firom Lamb's letters 
and essays has been to let his character unfold itself naturally. 
I do not want to attempt any formal estimate here ; but I should 
like to take firom two at least of his friends passages supplementing 
his own remarks. Thomas Hood, who had several points in 
common with Lamb, supports the ^^ familiar " theory. ^^ As he 
once owned to me, he was fond of antagonising. Indeed in the 
sketch of himself, prefacing the last Essays of Elia, ... he says : 

* With the Religionist I pass for a Free-thinker, while the otiier 
faction set me down for a Bigot.' In fact, no politician ever 
laboured more to preserve the Balance of Power in Europe, than 
he did to correct any temporary preponderances. He was alwajrs 
trimming in the nautical, not the political, sense. Thus, in his 

* magnanimous letter,' as Hazlitt called it, to High Church 
Southey, he professed himself a Unitarian. With a Catholic, he 
would probably have called himself a Jew ; as amongst Quakers, 
by way of a set-ofF against their own formality, he would indulge 
in a little extra levity. I well remember his chuckling at having 
spirited on his correspondent Bernard Barton, to commit some 
little enormities, such as addressing him as C. Lamb, Esquire, . . . 

^^ If he was intolerant of anything, it was of Intolerance. He 
would have been (if the foundation had existed, save in the fiction 
of RabelaisX of the Utopian order of Thelemites, where each man 
under scriptural warrant did what seemed good in his own eyes. 
He hated evil-speaking, ceurping, and petty scandal On one 
occasion having slipped out an anecdote, to the discredit of a 
literary man, during a very confidential conversation, the next 
moment, with an expression of remorse, for having impaired even 
my opinion of the party, he bound me solemnly to bury the story 
in my own bosom. In another case he characteristically rebuked 
the backbiting spirit of a censorious neighbour. Some Mrs. 
Candour telling him, in expectation of an ill-natured comment, 
that Miss ***, the teacher at the Ladies' School, had married a 
publican. ^Has she so?' said Lamb, ^then I'll have my beer 
there!'" 

" There was a notion prevalent about Lamb," says De Quincey, 
^' which I can affirm to have been a most erroneous one ; it was — 
that any flagrant act of wickedness formed a recommendation to 
his favour. ^ Ah ! ' said one man to me, when asking a letter of 
introduction from him, * ah ! that I could but recommend you 
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as a man that had robbed the mail, or the King's exchequer — 
which would be better. In that case, I need not add a word ; 
you would take rank instantly amongst the privileged friends 
of Lamb, without a word from me/ Now, as to * ^Ae King's 
exchequer^ I cannot say. A man who should have placed him- 
self in relation with FalstafF by obeying his commands at a 
distance of four centuries (like the traveller who demanded of the 
tumpikeman, — ^ How do you like your eggs dressed ? ' and, ten 
years after, on passing the same gate, received the monosyllabic 
reply, ^poached!'), that man might have presented irresistible 
claims to Lamb's aifection. Shakspere, or anything connected 
with Shakspere, might have proved too much for his Roman 
virtue. But, putting aside any case so impossible as this, I can 
affirm that — so far from this being the truth, or approaching the 
truth — a rule the very opposite governed Lamb's conduct. So far 
from welcoming wicked, profligate, or dissolute people by preference 
if they happened to be clever — ^he bore with numerous dull people, 
stupid people, asinine people, for no other reason upon earth than 
because he knew them, or believed them, to have been ill-used or 
oppressed by some clever but dissolute maa That was enough." 
De Quincey continues : ^^ Perhaps the foundation for the false 
notion I have mentioned about Lamb's predilections was to be 
found in his carelessness for those social proscriptions which have 
sometimes occurred in our stormy times with respect to writers, 
male and female, who set the dominant notions, or the prevailing 
feelingsof men — (feelings with regard to sexual proprieties, to social 
distinctions, to the sanctity of property, to the sanctity of religious 
formulae, &c., &c.) — at open defiance. Take, for example, Thel wall 
at one time, Holcroft, Giodwin, Mrs. Wolstonecraft, Dr. Priestley, 
Hazlitt ; all of whom were, more or less, in a backward or inverse 
sense, tahooed — ^that is, consecrated to public hatred and scorn. 
With respect to all these persons, feeling that the public alienation 
had gone too far, or had begun originally upon false grounds. 
Lamb threw his heart and his doors wide open. Politics — what 
cared he for politics ? Religion, in the sense of theological dogmas 
— what cared he for religion ? For religion in its moral aspects, 
and its relations to the heart of man, no human being ever cared 
more. With respect to politics, some of his friends could have 
wished him to hate men when they grew anti-national^ and in 
that case only ; but he would not He persisted in liking men 
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who made an idol of Napoleon, who sighed over the dread name 
of Waterloo, and frowned upon Trafalgar." 

With infinite detail and some sorrow De Quincey tells how 
Lamb refused to share in the national excitement when Blucher 
visited England in 1814. ^^One might have thought that, if 
he manifested no sympathy in a direct shape with the primary 
cause of the public emotion, still he would have sympathized, in a 
secondary way, with the delirious joy which every street, every 
alley, then manifested, to the ear as well as to the eye. But no ! 
Still, like Diogenes, he threw upon us all a scoffing air, as of one 
who stands upon a pedestal of eternity, looking down upon those 
who share in the transitory feelings of their own age. How he 
felt in the following year, when the mighty drama was consum- 
mated by Waterloo, I cannot say, for I was not then in London : 
I guess, however, that he would have manifested pretty much the 
same cjrnical contempt for us children of the time that he did in 
all former cases." 

Lamb, of course, cared for none of these things, having his 
own world to live in; nor does he record his feelings on the 
downfall of Napoleon (so tragic an event to Hazlitt) except in 
the sentence to Southey, quoted in Chapter XXX. : ^^ After all, 
Buonaparte is a fine fellow, as my barber says, and I should not 
mind standing bareheaded at his table to do him service in his fall." 
Lamb had too much sympathy to share in any loud triumph over 
the defeat of a great man, however dangerous : too much fidelity 
to the doctrine of live and let live, springing from that toleration 
which led him always to think of the provocation at the same 
time as the crime, of the strength of the temptation in conjunction 
with the weakness of the tempted. He saw man always as a 
creature of good and evil in conflict. It was he who said, after 
one of Hazlitt's lapses frx>m right citizenship, ** No, he is not a 
bad man, but he commits bad actions" — a verdict of singular 
kindliness and discrimination. Such minds make very poor 
statesmen but superb recording angels. 

Hazlitt, we are told, was inclined to despise Lamb's tolerance 
as weakness. He wanted all men to take sides and defend them 
even to the point of bitterness. And Procter, as we have seen, 
speaks of Lamb's change of manner to suit each guest, not indeed 
with disapproval, but with a suggestion that one manner for all 
were the finer way. But Hazlitt's criticism argues an incapacity 
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to appreciate the Shakespearian humour of which Lamb was the 
poasessor, the breadth of mind that finds room for all ; while 
Procter ignores the fact that Lamb probably considered it his 
duty as a host to make each person present as happy as might be. 
But if Procter (as I am sure he did not intend) gives any one the 
impression that Lamb was wanting in courage, that impression 
18 wrong. Lamb's courage was whole. He was not naturally a 
fighter; his tolerance and sympathetic imagination made few 
things wholly obnoxious to him; knowing much, he forgave 
much ; but he never hesitated to speak out when occasion called, 
as we know from his letters and his published writings. His 
note cm the Jew in the Dramatic Specimens^ appended to the ex- 
tract from Marlowe's " Rich Jew of Malta " (see page 290 of Vol. I), 
could have been written only by a fearless man. His epigrams 
against the R^ent were dictated by a fine scorn, careless of risk. 
His championship of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt in the ^^ I^etter to 
Southey " (to which we are coming) was a deliberate invitation 
to unpopularity which few literary men would have put forth. 
His rebuke of the Unitarians, in an open letter in 1825, for 
making use of the privileges of the Established Church of which 
they disapproved, and salving their conscience with an empty 
protest, was compact of high moral courage and indignation. 

But what I think the study of the writings of Charles Lamb 
and Mary Lamb shows perhaps most noticeably and remarkably, 
is their extraordinary honesty. They never permitted themselves 
to deceive. They instantly detected what was genuine, both in 
their fellow creatures and in art, and never wavered in their 
fidelity to it They allowed no misunderstandings. Lamb in 
his best spirits was full of ^^ bams " and roguishness, but when it 
came to essentials his attitude was firm and unequivocal. Both 
he and his sister made up their minds for themselves and allowed 
nothing to prejudice them. If it were necessary, as Mary Lamb 
says in a letter on page 286 of Vol. L, they would quarrel with any 
one's brother. Amid the fun and misdiief, the tenderness and 
humour, the eloquence and pathos of the Elia essays, one is con- 
tinually conscious of a mind inflexibly true to itself and its 
ideals, a passionate friend of truth in all things. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
1821 

Lamb*8 Golden Year — Sarah Burney's Wedding — An Evening with Charles 
Mathews — At Margate with the Novellos — Lamb and Mrs. Barbauld— 
De Quincey at Gkeat Russell Street—Lamb Asleep— '* Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpkins " — In Praise of Hazlitt — Julius Hare and Lamb. 

THE year 1820 saw the Essays of Elia projected, but it was 
in 1821 that the best of those essays were written. It 
was Lamb's golden year, containing, among others, ^^ Mrs. Battle's 
Opinions on Whist," " My Relations," " Mackery End in Hert- 
fordshire," " Imperfect Sympathies," " The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple," " Witches and other Night Fears," " My First 
Play " and " Dream Children." I would mention also " The Old 
and the New Schoolmaster" for its very minute and accurate 
account of Lamb's curious brain, and for Mary Lamb's contri- 
bution to its close. With some of these essays we are already 
familiar; to others we shall come later. 

The first of the few letters of 1820 is to Dorothy Wordsworth, 
on January 8th, and it refers to the essay on " New Yearns Eve " : 
" I am glad you liked my new year's speculations. Everybody 
likes them, except the Author of the Pleasures of Hope.^ Dis- 
appointment attend him ! How I like to be liked, and what I do 
to be liked ! They flatter me in magazines, newspapers, and all 
the minor reviews. The Quarterlies hold aloof. But they must 
come into it in time, or their leaves be waste paper." 

Crabb Robinson again helps us : — 

^January 20th, 1821 :— I read to him [Flaxman] while he 
was drawing, Lamb on New Year's Day — an article I ought not 
to have read to him, for the literary merit could not destroy the 
impression produced by so unreligious an effusion. 

^ February 21st : — I took these [Raphael's Planets, engraved 
by Dorigny] to Lamb . . . but L. did not seem heartily to enjoy 

^ Lamb does not mean that Campbell did not like them. He merely refers 
jestingly to their hopelessness. 
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them. On the contrary, taking them to Aders^ they were de- 
lighted with them. On the other hand, bringing back to Lamb 
the Bible of Raphael, L., and also Hazlitt, who was there, agreed 
in declaring these to be among the finest works of Raphael. H. 
and I now speak again but he does not omit the Sir when he 
talks to me. 

^ March 3rd : — Another morning of calls. The only one inter- 
esting on Miss Lamb. C. L seems to have felt acutely poor 
Sootfs death. [John Scott, editor of the London Mc^azine.] 
Talfourd was thinking of applying for the editorship but C. L. 
agreed with me in thinking it incompatible with his profession. 
... I spent the evening at Lamb's, chiefly playing picquet with 
Miss L. while C. L. read." 

In April of this year the quiet routine of Mary Lamb's life 
was broken by the excitement of a wedding, when Sarah Bumey, 
the daughter of Rear- Admiral Bumey, was married to her cousin 
John Payne. Lamb described the event very charmingly in an 
essay wldch was not, however, printed until four years had passed. 
Whether he really gave away the bride, or only aifected to have 
done so, I cannot say. ^* I do not know [he wrote] when I have 
been better pleased than at being invited last week to be present 
at the wedding of a friend's daughter. I like to make one at 
these ceremonies, which to us old people give back our youth in 
a manner, and restore our gayest season, in the remembrance of 
omr own success, or the regrets, scarcely less tender, of our own 
youthful disappointments, in this point of a settlement. On these 
occasions I am sure to be in good-humour for a week or two after, 
and enjoy a reflected honey-moon. Being without a fieunily, I am 
flattered with these temporary adoptions into a friend's Csunily ; I 
feel a sort of cousinhood, or uncleship, for the season ; I am in- 
ducted into degrees of affinity ; and, in the participated socialities 
of the little community, I lay down for a brief while my solitary 
bachelorship. I carry this humour so far, that I take it unkindly 
to be left out, even when a funeral is going on in the house of a 
dear friend. . . . 

^ I do not know what business I have to be present in solemn 
places. I cannot divest me of an unseasonable disposition to 
levity upon the most awful occasiona I was never cut out for a 
puUic functionary. Ceremony and I have long shaken hands ; but 
I oould not resist the importunities of the young lad/s father. 
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whose gout unhappily confined him at home, to act as parent on 
this occasion, and give away the bride. Something ludicrous 
occurred to me at this most serious of all moments — a sense of 
mj unfitness to have the disposal, even in imagination, of the 
sweet young creature beside me. I fear I was betrayed to some 
lightness, for the awful eye of the parson — and the rector's eye of 
Saint Mildred's in the Poultry is no trifle of a rebuke — was upon 
me in an instant, souring my incipient jest to the tristful severities 
of a funeral. 

^^ This was the only misbehaviour which I can plead to upon this 
solemn occasion, unless what was objected to me after the ceremony 

by one of the handsome Miss T ^'s, be accounted a solecism. 

She was pleased to say that she had nevei* seen a gentleman be- 
fore me give away a bride in black. Now black has been my 
ordinary apparel so long — ^indeed I take it to be the proper cos- 
tume of an author — the stage sanctions it — that to have appeared 
in some lighter colour would have raised more mirth at my expense, 
than the anomaly had created censure. But I could perceive that 
the bride's mother, and some elderly ladies present (Grod bless 
them !) would have been well content, if I had come in any other 
colour than that. But I got over the omen by a lucky apologue, 
which I remembered out of Pilpay, or some Indian author, of all 
the birds being invited to the linnets' wedding, at which, when all 
the rest came in their gayest feathers, the raven alone apologised 
for his cloak because ^he had no other.' This tolerably recon- 
ciled the elders. But with the young people all was merriment, 
and shakings of hands, and congratulations, and kissing away the 
bride's tears, and kissings from her in return, till a young lady, 
who assumed some experience in these matters, having worn the 
nuptial bands some four or five weeks longer than her friend, res- 
cued her, archly observing, with half an eye upon the bridegroom, 
that at this rate she would have ^ none left.' 

^^ My friend the admiral was in fine wig and buckle on this oc- 
casion — a striking contrast to his usual neglect of personal appear- 
ance. He did not once shove up his borrowed locks (his custom 
ever at his morning studies) to betray the few grey stragglers of 
his own beneath them. He wore an aspect of thoughtful satisfac- 
tion. I trembled for the hour, which at length approached, when 
after a protracted breakfast of three hours — ^if stores of cold fowls, 
tongues, hams, botaigoes, dried fruits, wines, cordials, &c., can 
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S80iiieigrean«ppellatioii — ^the ooadi was amKHmoed, which 
was oome to cany off the faride and bridegroom for a seascm, as 
custom has souihly ordamed, into the ootmtzy ; upoQ which design, 
wiriung them a fdidtoas journey, let us return to the assembled 

guesti. 

'* As when a weU-gnoed actor leaves the stage. 
Toe ejres oi nien 
Are idly bent oo htm that enters next, 

SO idly did we bend our eyes upon one another, when the chief 
perfonners in the moming^s pageant had vanished. None told his 
tale. None sipt her glass. The poor Admiral made an effort — 
it was not modi. I had anticipated so far. Even the infinity 
of fiill satisfaction, that had betrayed itself through the prim looks 
and quiet deportment of his lady, began to wane into something 
of misgiving. No one knew whether to take their leaves or stay. 
We seoned assembled upon a silly occasion. In this crisis, betwixt 
tarrying and departure, I must do justice to a foolish talent of 
mine, which had otherwise like to have brought me into disgrace 
in the fore-part of the day ; I mean a power, in any emergency, of 
thinking and giving vent to all manner of strange nonsense. In 
this awkwazd dilemma I found it sovereign. I rattled off some 
of my most exodlent absurdities. All were willing to be relieved, 
at any expense of reason, from the pressure of the intolerable 
vacuum which had succeeded to the morning bustle. By this 
means I was fortunate in keeping together the better part of the 
company to a late hour : and a rubber of whist (the Admiral's 
&vourite game) with some rare strokes of chance as well as skill, 
which came opportunely on his side — lengthened out till midnight 
-—dismissed the old gentleman at last to his bed with compara- 
tively easy spirits.'' As we shall see, the Admiral lived only until 
the following November. 

On May 1st we have a note to Coleridge, in reply to an invita- 
tion from the Gillmans at Highgate, to meet Charles Mathews 
the actor. The dinner, which was on Friday, May 4th, was not 
quite so successful as had been hoped, or so we gather from the 
account of it in the memoir of Mathews by Mrs. Mathews, who, 
by the way, was a half-sister of Fanny Kelly. " Mr. Lamb's first 
approach was not prepossessing. His figure was small and mean ; 
and no man certainly was ever less beholden to his tailor. His 
* bran ' new suit of black cloth (in which he affected several times 
during the day to take great pride and to cherish as a novelty that 
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he had long looked for and wanted) was drolly contrasted with his 
very rusty silk stockings, shown from his knees, and his much too 
large thick shoes, without polish. His shirt rejoiced in a wide 
ill-plaited frill, and his very small, tight, white neckcloth was 
hemmed to a fine point at the ends that formed part of the little 
bow. His hair was black and sleek, but not formal, and his face 
the gravest I ever saw, but indicating great intellect and resem- 
bling very much the portraits of King Charles I. Mr. Coleridge 
was very anxious about his pet Lamb's first impression upon my 
husband, which I believe his friend saw ; and guessing that he had 
been extolled, he mischievously resolved to thwart his panegyrist, 
disappoint the strangers, and altogether to upset the suspected 
plan of showing him off." 

In June the Lambs were at Margate, where they received a 
visit from Charles Cowden Clarke, then living at Ramsgate, and 
some of the Novellos. Mrs. Cowden Clarke i^ecords, in Recollec- 
tions of Writers : " It was while we were at Ramsgate that I 
remember hearing of Charles Lamb and his sister being at Mar- 
gate for a ^sea change,' and I went over to see them. It seems 
as if it were but yesterday that I noted his eager way of telling 
me about an extraordinary large whale that had been captured 
there, of its having created lively interest in the place, of its hav- 
ing been conveyed away in a strong cart, on which it lay a huge 
mass of colossal height ; when he added with one of his sudden 
droll penetrating glances : — the eye has just gone past our window." 

I quote from Crabb Robinson again : — 

"July 7th, 1821 :— Dined hastily in Coleman Street, and then 
went to Mrs. Barbauld's, where I was soon joined by Mr. and 
Miss Lamb. This was a meeting I had brought about to gratify 
mutual curiosity. The Lambs are pleased with Mrs. Barbauld, 
and therefore it is probable they have pleased her. Mrs. C. 
Aikin was there, and Miss Laurence. Lamb was chatty, and 
suited his conversation to his company, except that, speaking of 
Gilbert Wakefield, he said he had a peevish face. When he was 
told Mrs. Aikin was Gilbert Wakefield's daughter, he was vexed, 
but got out of the scrape tolerably well." Mrs. Barbauld was 
then seventy-eight and was living at Stoke Newington. The 
Lambs walked back with Robinson to Covent Grardea 

*^ July 20th, 1821 : — ^Took tea and spent evening at Lamb's. 
Hazlitt there — little or no conversation between us. His fond- 
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for his child (tho' it is a troubling and forward child) is a 
good feature in his character. We played whist and I staid late.** 
Robinson then left London for the usual Circuit, duly followed by 
a long holiday, and we have therefore no more news of the Lambs 
ontQ October, when Lamb tells Allsop that his sister has been ill 
and still remains so. 

On October 26th came a sad blow — the death of John Lamb ; 
bat before saying more of that I should like to complete the re- 
cord of 1821. We can then examine James Elia, as his brother 
called him, at leisure, at full length. I might merely add here 
the following passage from a letter from Dorothy Wordsworth to 
Crabb Robinson on November 24th, 1821 : *^ It gave us great con- 
cern to hear of the death of John Lamb. Though his brother and 
sister did not see very much of him the loss will be deeply felt ; 
pray tell us particularly how they are ; and give our kind love to 
them. I fear Charles's pen will be stopped for a time. What de- 
lightful papers he has lately written for that otherwise abominable 
magazine ! The old King's Benchers is exquisite — ^indeed the only 
one I do not quite like is the Grace before Meat." 

Another loss to the Lambs' circle came with the death of 
Captain, or rather Rear- Admiral, Bumey, in November ; which 
was in no way lightened by the difficulties in which Martin 
Bumey found himself. Crabb Robinson's Diary has this entry : 
** Nov. 26th [1821] : — I called late on Lamb. I was sorry to learn 
that poor Bumey has left his family unprovided for, and he 
spoke of Martin as very ill off in every way. This I have since 
learned referred to M. B.'s having some time back made a most 
foolish marriage. This had led to other misfortunes. Rickman 
had first turned him out of his situation under him and ulti- 
mately reduced his income. Miss L. has taken Mrs. M. B. under 
her protection." In a letter from Mary Lamb to Mrs. Ayrton 
we see her busily at work in her efforts to amend the position of 
her old friend, to whom she must always have stood very much 
in the relation of a mother. It states that she has seen Mr. and 
Mrs. Rickman, and that Martin Bumey was coming that day to 
frame a suitable letter to Rickman, with Charles Lamb's help. 
There are other signs in Crabb Robinson's Diary that poor 
Bumey never prospered. 

Writing to Rickman on November 20th, 1821, Lamb says 
that Admiral Bumey's death would have been a greater shock to 
VOL. IL — 5 
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him but for the deaths of Jem White, and his brother John 
Lamb, which had somewhat "inured** him. 

Before leaving 1821, 1 should like to refer to an evening at 
Great Russell Street during the year, which is described for us 
by De Quincey — partly in his "London Reminiscences," 1888, 
and partly in a review of Talfourd's biography in the North 
British Review for November, 1848. I quote firom the later 
source : " There were no strangers ; Charles Lamb, his sister, and 
myself made up the party. Even this was done in kindness. 
They knew that I should have been oppressed by an effort such 
as must be made in the society of strangers ; and they placed 
me by their own fireside, where I could say as little or as much 
as I pleased. 

" We dined about five o'clock, and it was one of the hospitali- 
ties inevitable to the Lambs, that any game which they might 
receive from iniral friends in the course of the week, was reserved 
for the day of a friend's dining with them. 

" In r^ard to wine. Lamb and myself had the same habit — 
perhaps it rose to the dignity of a prindple^viz., to take a great 
deal dv/ring dinner — none after it. Consequently, as Miss Lamb 
(who drank only water) retired almost with the dinner itself, 
nothing remained for men of our principles, the rigour of which 
we had illustrated by taking rather too much of old port before 
the cloth was drawn, except talking ; amoebaean colloquy, or, in 
Dr. Johnson's phrase, a dialogue of * brisk reciprocation.' But 
this was impossible : over Lamb, at this period of his life, there 
passed regularly, after taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It 
descended upon him as softly as a shadow. In a gross person, 
laden with superfluous flesh, and sleeping heavily, this would 
have been disagreeable ; but in Lamb, thin even to meagreness, 
spare and wiry as an Arab of the desert, or as Thomas Aquinas, 
wasted by scholastic vigils, the afiection of sleep seemed rather 
a network of aerial gossamer than of earthy cobweb — more like 
a golden haze falling upon him gently frx)m the heavens than a 
cloud exhaling upwards from the flesh. Motionless in his chair 
as a bust, breathhig so gently as scarcely to seem certainly alive, 
he presented the image of repose midway between life and death, 
like the repose of sculpture ; and to one who knew his history a 
repose aflectingly contrasting with the calamities and internal 
storms of bis life, I have heard more persons than I can now 
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distiiictly recall, observe of Lamb when sleeping — ^that his coun- 
twMiicft in that state assumed an expression almost seraphic, from 
its intellectual beauty of outline, its childlike simpliciiy, and its 
benignity. It could not be called a transfiguration that sleep had 
worked in his &ce ; for the features wore essentially the same ex- 
pression when waking; but sleep spiritualized that expression, 
exalted it, and also harmonized it. Much of the change lay in 
that last process. The eyes it was that disturbed the unity of 
effect in Lamb's waking face. They gave a restlessness to the 
character of his intellect, shifting, like Northern Lights, through 
every mode of combination with fantastic playfulness, and some- 
times by fiery gleams obliterating for the moment that pure light 
of benignity which was the predominant reading on his features." ^ 



^ De Qumcey's account continues thus : ** On awaking from his brief slumber, 
Lamb sat for some time in profound silence, and then, with the most startling 
ramdity, sang out—' Diddle, diddle, dumpkins ; ' not looking at me, but as if 
soliloquixing. For five minutes he relapsed into the same deep silence ; from 
which again he started up into the same abrupt utterance of—* Diddle, diddle, 
dumpkins.* I could not help laughing aloud at the extreme energy of this sud- 
den communication, contrasted with ttie deep silence that went before and fol- 
lowed. Lamb smilingly begged to know what I was laughing at, and with a 
look of as much surprise as if it were I that had done something unaccountable, 
and not himselfl I told him (as was the truth) that there had suddenly occurred 
to me the possibility of my beme in some future period or other called on to give 
an account of this very evening before some literary committee. The committee 
might say to me — (supposing die case that I outlived him) — * You dined with Mr. 
Lamb in January, 1822 ; now, can you remember any remark or memorable ob- 
servation which that celebrated man made before or after dinner ? ' 

** I as Respondent * Oh yes, I can.' 

" Cam. • What was it ? ' 

" Resp. * Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.' 

'* Com. * And was this his only observation ? Did Mr. Lamb not strengthen 
this remark by some other of the same nature ? ' 

" Resp. * Yes, he did.' 

'^Com. • And what was it ? • 

**Resp. * Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.' 

*' Com. * What is your secret opinion of Dumpkins ? Do you conceive Dump- 
kins to have been a thing or a person ? ' 

"Resp. 'I conceive Dumpkins to have been a person, having the rights of a 
person. 

** Com. * Capable, for instance, of suing and being sued ? ' 

** Resp. * Yes, capable of both ; though I have reason to think there would have 
been very little use in suing Dumpkins.' 

*' Cam. * How so ? Are the Committee to understand that you, the Respon- 
dent, in your own case have found it a vain speculation, countenanced only by 
visionary lawyers, to sue Dumpkins ? ' 

** R^P» ' No ; I never lost a shilling by Dumpkins, the reason for which may 
be that uumpkins never owed me a shilling ; but from his pranomen of " diddle " 
I apprehend that he was too well acquainted with joint-stock companies.' 

** Com. * And your opinion is, that he may have diddled Mr. Lamb ? ' 

*' Resp. * I conceive it to be not unlikely.' 

**Com. 'And, perhaps, from Mft Lamb's pathetic reiteration of his name 
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Tlie '^ liondon Reminiscenoes " teU us that Lamb's old habit 
of chaffing De Quinoey was by no means abandoned. A grudging 
remark of De Quincey's as to Hazlitt's capacity not satisfying 
Lamb, he spared no pains to make his dissatisfaction known. 
" * I know not/ he said, * where you have been so lucky as to 
find finer thinkers than Hazlitt ; for my part, I know of none 
such. You live, I think, or have lived, in Grasmere. Well, 
I was once there. I was at Keswick, and all over that wild 
country ; yet none such could I find there. But, stay, there are 
the caves in your neighbourhood, as well as the lakes ; these we 
did not visit. No, Mary,' turning to his sister, ' you know we 
didn't visit the caves. So, perhaps, these great men live there. 
Oh ! yes, doubtless, they live in the caves of Westmorland. But 
you must allow for us poor Londoners. Hazlitt serves for ov/r 
purposes.' And in this poor, little, inconsiderable place of 
Ijondon, he is one of our very prime thinkers. But certainly I 
ought to have made an exception in behalf of the philosophers 

*' Diddle, diddle/' you would be disposed to infer that Dumpkins had practised his 
diddling talents upon Mr. L. more than once ? ' 

"/?«/. • I think it probable.* 

'* Lamb laughed, and brightened up ; tea was announced ; Miss Lamb returned. 
The cloud had passed away from Lamb's spirits, and again he realized the plea- 
sure of evening, which, in his apprehension, was so essential to the pleasure of 
literature. 

'* On the table lay a copy of Wordsworth, in two volumes ; it was the edition of 
Loneman, printed about the time of Waterloo. Wordsworth was held in little 
consideration, I believe, amongst the house of Longman ; at any rate, their edi- 
tions of his works were got up in the most slovenly manner. In particular, the 
table of contents was drawn up like a short-hand bill of parcels. By accident 
the book lay open at a part of this table, where the sonnet beginning — 

* Alas 1 what boots the long laborious quest ' — 
had been entered with mercantile speed, as — 

* Alas I what boots, ' 

" ' Yes,' said Lamb, reading this entry in a dolorous tone of voice, ' he may 
well say thai. I paid Hoby three guineas for a pair that tore like blotting paper, 
when I was leaping a ditch to escape a firmer that pursued me with a pitch-fork 
for trespassing. But why should W. wear boots in Westmorland ? Pray, advise 
him to patronize shoes.' " 

Here I miriit perhaps add another story of Lamb's freakishness from an 
article in the BriUih (^uturUrly Revi4w for May, 1848 : — " Gentle he undoubtedly 
was ; and a gentle spirit lends its grace to all his writings. But there was also 
a whimsical recklessness which would occasionally Mset him. To give an 
instance : He dined one day at the house of a friend of ours, and on entering the 
drawing-room after dinner, saw a gentleman standing in the middle of the room 
whose Dent shoulders, in schoolboy leapfrog phrase, * made a back ' ; the temp- 
tation was too ^eat for Lamb, he placed his hands on the unconscious victim 
and flew over his head, to the astonished indignation of many and amusement 
of the few. This perhaps may be called a mere disregard to the proprieties of 
time and place ; but Lamb was at times less excusably aggressive.'^ 
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in the caves.' And thus he ran on, until it was difficult [De 
Qcdnoey says] to know whether to understand him in jest or 
earnest." It was on this occasion that Lamb read to De Quincey 
ThurioVs sonnet on the heron (see page 996) and his own 
Terses "The Three Graves.'' 

A letter from Daniel Macmillan, the publishei*, to the Rev. S. 
Watt, printed in Thomas Hughes's Memoir of Daniel Mac- 
miUa/nj 188S, gives another glimpse of Lamb and De Quincey, 
at what I imagine to have been a London Magazine dinner 
about the same time: ^^He [Julius Hare] spoke in the most 
affectionate manner of Charles Lamb. He dined with him and 
a large party of literati once. De Quincey was there. I dare- 
say you know that De Q. is a very little man. Hare was sitting 
not to Lamb ; De Q. was on the opposite side of the table. 
Lamb touched Hare, and said, quite loud, so that the whole 
table might hear him, ^ Do you see that little man ? ' (pointing 
to De Q.X ' Well, though he is so little, he has written a thing 
about Macbeth better than anything I could write; — ^no — not 
better than anything I could write, but I could not write any- 
thing better.' [Referring to the London Ma^/azine essay on 
^Tlie Knocking on the Gate in ^Macbeth.'"] Immediately 
afterwards he said to Hare, M am a very foolish fellow. For 
instance I have taken a fancy for you. I wish you would come 
and sup with me to-morrow night, I will give you a crab — 
perhaps lobster.' Hare says that two glasses of wine made him 
quite light — not tipsy, but elevated — so that the stories about 
his drunkenness, and the things he says of himself, are not to be 
trusted." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

JOHN LAMB 

LITTLE is known of Charles Lamb's brother John beyond 
the references in the early letters and a passage or so in 
Crabb Robinson's Diary (not much in his favour, except as com- 
ing from an inflexibly prejudiced critic of manners) ; but happily 
we have the whimsical yet sufficient character sketch of James Elia 
in the essay *^ My Relations," together with, to add a tender grace, 
the memories of John Lamb's boyhood in ^' Dream Children." To 
these materials I have been able to add a Uttle, not indeed either 
essential or novel, but serving somewhat to amplify and fortify 
Charles Lamb's description. 

John Lamb was bom on June 5th, 176S, eighteen months 
before Maiy Lamb and eleven and a half years before Charles. 
To Charles he was always the elder brother, even to the end, as 
the sonnet published in 1818 tells us : — 

John, you were figuring in the gay career 

Of blooming manhood with a young man's joy, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy — 

Though time has made the difference disappear 

Betwixt our ages, which then seemed so great — 

And still by rightful custom you retain 

Much of the old authoritative strain. 

And keep the elder brother up in state. 

O I you do well in this. Tis man's worst deed 

To let the ** things that have been *' run to waste. 

And in the unmeaning present sink the past : 

In whose dim glass even now I fointly read 

Old buried forms, and faces long ago. 

Which you, and I, and one more, only know. 

One critic at any rate has seen conscious irony in these lines ; 
but I doubt if that were Lamb's intention. It was not in his 
nature to pillory a brother's selfishness in public. 

This sonnet was not John Lamb's first appearance in a pub- 
lished poem. In the PoeUecU Pieces an Several Occasions by 
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John Lamb senior, printed in Appendix IV., will be found, on 
page 848, a little versified ^* Letter from a child to his Grand- 
mother," in which John Lamb the less is supposed to address 
his grandam — Mrs. Field, I imagine, whose favourite, Chai*les 
Lamb tells us, John alwajrs was. The lines run: — 

Dear Grandmam, 

Pray to God to bless 

Your grandson dear with happiness ; 

That as I do advance each year, 
I may be taught my God to fear, 
My little frame, from passion free, 
To man's estate, from infancy ; 
From vice that leads a youth aside. 
And to have wisdom for my guide, 
That I may neither lie, nor swear. 
But in the path of virtue steer. 
My actions gen'rous, fair, and just, 
Be always true unto my trust ; 
And then the Lord will ever bless 
Your grandson dear, 

John L b the Less. 

Where John Lamb went to school we do not know (possibly 
he too had instruction from Mr. William BirdX ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
well read and a man of some culture we may feel confident. 
Samuel Salt was probably his sponsor at the South-Sea House, 
which we may suppose him to have entered in the early 1780*8. 
It was just before the tragedy of 1796 that a stone fell on his 
foot and injured it seriously. In " Di-eam Children" I^mb 
speaks of the leg as having been amputated, but in his lettei*s 
he remarks that Cruikshanks, the surgeon, hoped to save it. 
There is no other mention of John Lamb having lost the limb, 
the impression conveyed by " My Relations " being that physic- 
ally he was abundantly sound and active. Lamb may have thi*own 
the amputation into " Dream Children,'* after his wont as a lover 
of mystification, and to save his character as a matter-of-lie man. 

In 1796 John Lamb was thirty-three years of age ; a comfort- 
able bachelor in a good position, with opinions crystallised. 
The tragedy of September, as we have seen, put his character 
to the test, and found it wanting : Chaptei* IX. shows us how 
differently the man of thirty- thi'ee and his youthful brother of 
twenty-one viewed the responsibility thus suddenly thrown upon 
theoL From that moment John Lamb settled down into a 
career independent of his family, and though friendly relations 
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were maintained, he seems to have remained independent to the 
end. Where he at first lived I do not discover, but in or about 
1805, on succeeding John Tipp as Accountant of the South-Sea 
House, he took up his residence in a ^^ fine suite of ofiicial rooms 
in Threadneedle Street " (to use his brother's words), and thei-e 
he dwelt, I imagine, until his death; although I have seen it 
stated that, like his brother, he was pensioned ofi*. 

At this point comes fittingly Lamb's classic description of 
his brother, under the name of Cousin James Elia, in " My Re- 
lations," wi-itten in the spring of 1821. — "James is an inexplic- 
able cousin. Nature hath her unities, which not eveiy critic can 
penetrate ; or, if we feel, we cannot explain them. The pen of 
Yorick, and of none since his, could have drawn J. E. entu'e — 
those fine Shandian lights and shades, which make up his story. 
I must limp after in my poor antithetical manner, as the fates 
have given me grace and talent. J. E. then — to the eye of 
a common observer at least — seemeth made up of contradictoiy 
principles. — ^The genuine child of impulse, the frigid philosopher 
of prudence — the phlegm of my cousin's doctrine is invariably at 
war with his temperament, which is high sanguine. With always 
some fire-new project in his brain, J. E. is the systematic oppon- 
ent of innovation, and crier down of every thing that has not 
stood the test of age and experiment With a hundi'ed fine 
notions chasing one another hourly in his fancy, he is startled 
at the least approach to the romantic in others ; and, determined 
by his own sense in every thing, commends you to the guidance of 
common sense on €dl occasiona — With a touch of the eccentric in 
all which he does, or says, he is only anxious that you should not 
commit yourself by doing any thing absurd or singular. On my 
once letting slip at table, that I was not fond of a certain popular 
dish, he begged me at any rate not to say so — ^for the world would 
think me mad. He disguises a passionate fondness for works of 
high art (whereof he hath amassed a choice collection), under the 
pretext of bujdng only to sell again — ^that his enthusiasm may 
give no encouragement to yours. Yet, if it were so, why does 
that piece of tender, pastoral Dominichino hang still by his wall ? 
— ^is the ball of his sight much more dear to him ? — or what 
picture-dealer can talk like him? 

** Whereas mankind in general are observed to warp their specu- 
lative conclusions to the bent of their individual humours, his 
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theories aze sure to be in diametrical opposition to his constitu- 
tioa He is courageous as Charles of Sweden, upon instinct ; chary 
of his person, upon principle, as a trayelling Quaker. — He has been 
preaching up to me, all my life, the doctrine of bowing to the 
great — the necessity of forms, and manner, to a man's getting on 
in the world. He bdmself never aims at either, that I can discover, 
— and has a spirit, that would stand upright in the presence of the 
Cham of Tartary. It is pleasant to hear him discourse of patience 
— extolling it as the truest wisdom — and to see him during the 
last seven minutes that his dinner is getting ready. Nature never 
ran up in her haste a more restless piece of workmanship than when 
she moulded this impetuous cousin — and Art never turned out a 
more elaborate orator than he can display himself to be, upon his 
favourite topic of the advantages of quiet, and contentedness in the 
state, whatever it may be, that we are placed in. He is triumph- 
ant on this theme, when he has you safe in one of those short 
stages that ply for the western road, in a very obstructing manner, 
at the foot of John Murray's street — whei*e you get in when it is 
empty, and are expected to wait till the vehicle hath completed 
her j ust freight — a trying three quarters of an hour to some people. 
He wonders at your fidgetiness, — * where could we be better than 
we are, thus attting^ thvs consulting t ' — ^ prefers, for his part, a 
state of rest to locomotion,' — with an eye all the while upon the 
coachman — till at length, waxing out of all patience, at your 
want of itj he breaks out into a pathetic remonsti'ance at the 
fellow for detaining us so long over the time which he had pro- 
fessed, and declares peremptorily, that ^ the gentleman in the coach 
is determined to get out, if he does not drive on that instant.' 

^^ Veiy quick at inventing an argument, or detecting a sophistiy, 
he is incapable of attending you in any chain of arguing. Indeed 
he makes wild work with logic ; and seems to jump at most ad- 
mirable conclusions by some process, not at all akin to it. Con- 
sonantly enough to this, he hath been heard to deny, upon certain 
occasions, that thei*e exists such a faculty at all in man as reason ; 
and wondereth how man came first to have a conceit of it — en- 
forcing his n^ation with all the might of reasoning he is master 
of. He has some speculative notions against laughter, and will 
maintain that laughing is not natural to hvm — when pei*adventure 
the next moment his lungs shall crow like Chanticleer. He says 
some of the best things in the world — and declareth that wit is 
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his aversion. It was he who said, upon seeing the Eton boys at 
play in their grounds — What a pity to thinks that these fine in- 
genuous lads in a few yea/re will aU be changed into frivolous 
Members of Pa/rlicmient ! 

^^ His youth was fiery, glowing, tempestuous — ^and in age he 
discovereth no symptom of cooling. This is that which I admire 
in him. I hate people who meet Time half-way. I am for no 
compromise with that inevitable spoiler. While he lives, J. E. 
will take his swing. — It does me good, as I walk towards the street 
of my daily avocation, on some fine May morning, to meet him 
marching in a quite opposite direction, with a jolly handsome 
presence, and shining sanguine face, that indicates some purchase 
in his eye — a Claude — or a Hobbema — for much of his enviable 
leisure is consumed at Christie's, and Phillips's — or where not, to 
pick up pictures, and such gauds. On these occasions he mostly 
stoppeth me, to read a short lectui'e on the advantage a person 
like me possesses above himself, in having his time occupied with 
business which he must do — assureth me that he often feels it 
hang heavy on his hands — wishes he had fewer holidays — and goes 
off— Westward Ho ! — chanting a tune, to Pall Mall — perfectly 
convinced that he has convinced me — while I proceed in my op- 
posite direction tuneless. 

^* It is pleasant again to see this Professor of Indifference doing 
the honours of his new purchase, when he has fau*Iy housed it. 
You must view it in every light, till he has found the best — ^plac- 
ing it at this distance, and at that, but always suiting the focus 
of your sight to his own. You must spy at it through your 
fingers, to catch the aerial perspective — ^though you assure him 
that to you the landscape shows much more agreeable without 
that artifioe. Wo be to the luckless wight, who does not only 
not respond to hb rapture, but who should drop an unseasonable 
intimation of preferring one of his anterior bargains to the pre- 
sent! — ^The last is always his best hit — his * Cynthia of the 
minute.' — Alas ! how many a mild Madonna have I known to 
come in — a Raphael ! — ^keep its ascendancy for a few brief moons 
— ^then, after certain intermedial degradations, fixim the front 
drawing-room to the back gallery, thence to the dark parlour, — 
adopted in turn by each of the Caraoci, under successive loweiing 
ascriptions of filiation, mildly breaking its £gJ1— consigned to the 
oblivious lumber-room, go out at last a Lucca Giordano, or plain 
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Carlo Manttti ! — which thmgs when I beheld — musing upon the 
diaiioes and mutabilities of fate below, hath made me to reflect 
upon the altered condition of great personages, or that woful 
Queen of Richard the Second — 

** ne t forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May. 
Sent back like Hallowmass or shortest day. 

^ With great love for you, J. E. hath but a limited sympathy 
with what you feel or do. He lives in a world of his own, and 
makes slender guesses at what passes in your mind. He never 
pieroes the marrow of your habits. He will tell an old established 
play-goer, that Mr. Such-a-one, of So-and-so (naming one of the 
theatres), is a very lively comedian — as a piece of news ! He 
advertised me but the other day of some pleasant gi'een lanes 
which he had found out for me, knounng me to be a great 
tooZJker, in my own immediate vicinity — who have haunted the 
identical spot any time these twenty years ! — He has not much 
respect for that class of feelings which goes by the name of 
sentimental. He applies the definition of real evil to bodily 
sufierings exclusively — and rejecteth all others as imaginary. 
He is affected by the sight, or the bare supposition, of a creature 
in pain, to a degree which I have never witnessed out of woman- 
kind. A constitutional acuteness to this class of sufferings may 
in part account for this. The animal tribe in pai-ticular he taketh 
under his especial protection. A broken- winded or spiu'-galled 
horse is sure to find an advocate in him. An over-loeided ass is 
his client for ever. He is the apostle to the brute kind — the 
never-failing friend of those who have none to cai-e for them. 
The contemplation of a lobster boiled, or eels skinned alive^ 
will wring him so, that ^ all for pity he could die.' It will take 
the savour from his palate, and the I'est from his pillow, for days 
and nights. With the intense feeling of Thomas CIcu'kson, he 
wanted only the steadiness of pui'suit, and unity of purpose, of 
that * true yoke-fellow with Time,' to have effected as much for 
the AnimiUy as he hath done for the Negro Creation. But 
my uncontrollable cousin is but imperfectly formed for pui*poses 
which demand co-operation. He cannot wait. His ameliomtion- 
plans must be ripened in a day. For this reason he has cut but 
an equivocal figure in benevolent societies, and combinations for 
the alleviation of human sufferings. His zeal constantly makes 
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him to outrun, and put out, his coadjutors. He thinks of re- 
lieving, — while they think of debating. He was black-balled 
out of a society for the Relief of*** ** *** ♦♦^ 
because the fervour of his humanity toiled beyond the formal 
apprehension, and creeping processes, of his associates. I shall 
always consider this distinction as a patent of nobility in the 
Elia family ! 

^^ Do I mention these seeming inconsistencies to smile at, or 
upbraid, my unique cousin ? Marry, heaven, and all good 
manners, and the undei'standing that should be between kins- 
folk, forbid ! — With fiJl the stmngenesses of this strangest of 
the Elids — I would not have him in one jot or tittle other than 
he is ; neither would I baiiier or exchange my wild kinsman for 
the most exact, regular, and every way consistent kinsman 
breathing." 

To add anything essential to this masterly full length is im- 
possible ; but a few passages from other sources may be brought 
together to stand beside it. Talfourd speaks of ^^the bix)ad, 
burly, jovial bulk of John Lamb, the Ajax Telamon of the 
slender clerks of the old South-Sea House, whom he sometimes 
introduces to the rooms of his younger brother, surprised to 
learn from them that he is growing famous." Elsewhei-e again 
Talfourd calls him ^^ John Lamb the jovial and bui*ly, who dared 
to argue with Hazlitt on questions of Art," a reminder that 
their argument on the colours of Holbein and Vandyke once 
reached such a height of feeling that John Lamb knocked 
Hazlitt down. Crabb Robinson tells us that Coleridge when 
he heard of the assault expressed ^^ no displeasure." The quarrel 
had no serious results; we have it on the authority of Tom 
Moore, who had it fi^m James Kenney, that when Hazlitt i*ose 
he remai'ked philosophically that he would forgive the injury : 
*^ I am a metaphysician and do not mind a blow ; nothing but 
an idea hurts me." 

Crabb Robinson's other references to John Lamb are uniformly 
hostile. Thus, after calling on Charles one evening, he re- 
cords emphatically, ^^ I found Lamb's brother there, and played 
whist with him and Maiiin Bumey and Miss L. John L. is so 
grossly rude and vulgar so that I am resolved never to play with 
hun again." And again : " Dec. 27th, Wednesday, 1820 :— Took 
tea at Lamb's. One of his monthly parties ; less agreeable than 
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maal. His vulgar brother there, whose manners are intoler- 
aUe." We may, however, safely assume that John Lamb was 
quick enough to detect hostility in the Diarist, and that accord- 
ingly in his company he emphasised some of its habitual freedoms 
of bdaviour; just as Charles Lamb, when Coleridge would have 
shown him off to the Mathews* at Highgate, sank perversely 
beneath his true level. And probably no sweetness or refine- 
ment on John Lamb's part would have wrung commendation of 
him from Crabb Robinson. These things are temperamental. 
Robinson remained inimical to the end ; writing of the news 
of John Lamb's death, in 1821, he says he shall regret it ^^ only 
if it embarrasses Charles Lamb." 

Of John Lamb's pictures one only is now known — the portrait 
of Milton which he bought in 1815. This was left, with his 
other property, to his brother Charles. Charles sold all but the 
Milton, which he gave as a dowry to Emma Isola, his adopted 
daughter, on her marriage with Edward Moxon. The original 
is now in America, in the New York Public Library, but a i^e- 
production will be found in Vol. VL of my edition of Lamb. 

In the character sketch of James Elia nothing is said of his 
liteiBiy efforts; but his brothei''s letters tell us of two of his 
compositions. Writing to Robert Lloyd, in 1809, Lamb men- 
tions that the little poem " The Beggar-man," in the Poetry 
for Children^ was by John. 

THE BEGGAR-MAN 

Abject, stooping, old, and wan, 
See jron wretched beggar man ; 
Once a father's hopeful heir, 
Once a mother's tender care. 
When too young to understand 
He but scorch'd his little hand. 
By the candle's flaming light 
Attracted, dancing, spiral, bright. 
Clasping fond her darling round, 
A thousand kisses heal'd the wound. 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan. 
No mother tends the beggar man. 

Then nought too good for him to wear. 
With cherub face and flaxen hair. 
In £aincy*s choicest gauds array'd. 
Cap of lace with rose to aid, 
Milk-white hat and feather blue. 
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Shoes of red, and coral too 
With silver bells to please his ear, 
And charm the frequent ready tear. 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan. 
Neglected is the beggar man. 

See the boy advance in age, 
And learning spreads her useful page ; 
In vain 1 for giddy pleasure calls. 
And shews the marbles, tops, and balls. 
What's learning to the charms of play ? 
The indulgent tutor must give way. 
A heedless wilful dunce, and wild, 
The parents' fondness spoil'd the child ; 
The youth in vagrant courses ran ; 
Now abject, stooping, old, and wan. 
Their fondling is the beggar man. 

No man wi-ites only one poem, and John I^mb certainly wrote 
others ; but the remainder of his vei-ses are lost. We are, how- 
ever, richer in his pi-ose. In 1810 Lamb wrote to Crabb 
Robinson (whose animus against John Lamb had not then 
ripened) asking him to get reviewed a pamphlet on cruelty to 
animals, by John Lamb. ^^ My brother, whom you have met at 
my rooms (a plump, good-looking man of seven-and-foi-ty) has 
written a book about humanity, which I transmit to you herewith. 
. . . Don't show it to Mrs. Collier, for I remember she makes 
excellent eel soup, and the leading points of the book are directed 
against that very process." The only copy of the pamphlet that 
is now known is in America, in the possession of a collector 
whose intei'est in literature takes the form of refusing to allow 
a ti'anscript to be made. It was entitled, A Letter to the Bight 
Hon. WUliomt Windham,^ on his opposition to Lord Erskine's 
Bin for the prevention of cruelty to Anvmals^ 1810, follow- 
ing, in a precisely similar form, the pamphlet containing Mr. 
Windham's speech which had been issued in the same year by 
another publisher. The Bill before the House had been framed 
by Lord Ei*skine, then Lord Chancellor, and was fh^t I'ead on 
May 15th, 1809 ; it passed the Lords, but was thrown out by 
the Commons by 87 to 27. Mr. Windham, ex-Secretary for 
War, in a speech that was both temperate and entirely in agree- 
ment with the motive of the Bill, opposed it as treating of a 
subject unfit for legislation ; his contention being that the law- 
makers had more pressing matter to deal with, and that such 
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abuses righted themselves. John Lamb, however, fell upon bun 
with vigour. 

The passage conoemmg eels, referred to in the letter to Crahh 
Robinson, I am fortunately able to quote, since it was copied 
in the American Bookman by the discoverer of the pamphlet, 
Mr. Luther S. Livingston, who found the little treatise bound up 
in a volume from Lamb's library containing, also, according to 
Lamb's own list of contents, Godwin's " Antonio," Coleridge's 
"Remorse," Barron Field's farce, "The Antiquary," Mr. Wind- 
ham's speech on " Cruelty to Animals," and a reply to that speech 
" by J. L." Ttis is the passage — one ti'emendous sentence — on 
eels : " If an eel had the wisdom of Solomon, he could not help 
himself in the ill-usage that befalls him ; but if he had, and were 
told, that it was necessary for our subsistence that he should be 
eaten, that he must be skinned first, and then broiled ; if ignorant 
of man's usual practice, he would conclude that the cook would 
so £bu- use her reason as to cut off his head iBrst, which is not fit 
for food, as then he might be skinned and broiled without harm ; 
for however the other parts of his body might be convulsed 
during the culinary operations, there could be no feeling of con- 
sciousness therein, the communication with the brain being cut 
off; but if the woman were immediately to stick a fork into his 
eye, skin him alive, coil him up in a skewer, head and all, so that 
in the extremest agony he could not move, and forthwith bi-oil 
him to death : then were the same Almighty Power that fonned 
man from the dust, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, to call the eel into a new existence, with a knowledge of 
the treatment he had undergone, and he found that the in- 
stinctive disposition which man has in common with other 
carnivorous animals, which inclines him to cruelty, was not the 
sole cause of his torments; but that men did not attend to 
consider whether the sufferings of such insignificant ci*eatures 
could be lessened : that eels were not the only sufferers ; that 
lobsters and other shell fish were put into cold water and boiled 
to death by slow degrees in many parts of the sea coast : that 
these, and many other such wanton atrocities, were the conse- 
quence of carelessness occasioned by the pride of mankind de- 
spising then- low estate, and of the general opinion that there is 
no punishable sin in the ill-treatment of animals designed for 
our use; that, therefore, the woman did not bestow so much 
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thought on hun as to cut his head off first, and that she would 
have laughed at any considerate person who should have desired 
such a thing ; with what fearful indignation might he inveigh 
against the unfeeling metaphysician that, like a cruel spirit 
alarmed at the appearance of a dawning of mercy upon animals, 
could not rest satisfied with opposing the Cruelty Prevention 
Bill by the plea of possible inconvenience to mankind, highly 
magnified and emblazoned, but had set forth to the vulgar and 
unthinking of all ranks, in the jargon of proud learning, that 
man's obligations of morality towards the creatures subjected to 
his use are imperfect obligations ! " 

The Commonplace Book belonging to Charles Lamb, which 
is desci-ibed in Appendix II. to this work, has led to the dis- 
covery of some further polemics by the fiery James Elia. Pasted 
into that volume is a letter upon the Com Laws of 1815, 
signed J. L., cut from the Examiner of November S2nd, 1818. 
J. L. was undoubtedly John Lamb, and, after his brother's char- 
acter sketch and his remarks on fried eels, to find him defending 
the poor against the Government, is no surprise. Like Charles 
Lamb, John Lamb was always on the side of the oppressed, but 
the two brothers used difierent weapons : Charles bringing sweet 
reasonableness and humorous irony to his task, John brandishing 
a club. 

The first communication (for on searching hi the Examiner 
for the extracts in the album, I came upon others from the same 
vigorous penX printed in November 9th, 1818, begins thus : " Sir, 
I am happy in having been brought up an humble but sincere 
follower of the Nazarene:^ I love to consider Christ as my 
Redeemer, and would not give up my belief in him for the 
choicest gifts of fortune. When a child, I have had my feelings 
so afiected by his sufierings, that I never can give up his dying 
for me upon the dreadful cross." 

The writer then plunges into his attack upon the Law, by 
which the importation of foreign com (when the price was below 
80s. a quartei') was forbidden. Here is a passage : ^^ To remedy 
all this, we have, first, that delicious preparation, be it food or 
beverage, which, in the hour of insolence, our people used to 
laugh at the French for lapping up so savourily, called soup 

1 It is interesting to recollect that Charles Lamb's poem, *' The Grandame/* 
printed in 1796, 1797 and 1818 (see Vol. I., page 35), ends with the line;— 
** And was a follower of the Nazarene.'* 
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maigre. Then next, Patemoster-row teems with religious trash, 
or tncts, as the earth just now with mushrooms ; but the people 
have not yet got into good Master lintot's way of eating sup- 
podtorieB for radishes. In this we perceive a strong smack of 
the old Pharisee. The distributing of Bibles just now seems so 
ill-timed ; fior, in the forcible words of Hooker, ^ destitution, 
untU it is removed, sufiereth not the mind of man to admit of 
any other care.' 

^ But after all, as a master stroke of policy, commend me to 
their taking up every interval of the Sabbath, ordained to be 
a day of rest even for our cattle, however little we r^ard them, 
in sehoolvng the early care-worn, unkempt little wretches of 
children : Do they think knowledge and a full sense of then* 
misery will make them happy undei* it ? Is it not a mockery 
of God for them to be made to say, ^ Give us this day our daily 
bread ' ? When they can read the gospel for themselves, will they 
not read with emphasis the woe-denouncing judgments of Jesus 
Clnist, hanging over the heads of the canting hypocrites who 
are starving them ? 

** Thank God, we have a New Parliament : — * Sha't see thy 
other daughter will use thee kindly.' King Lear.*^ 

The spirit is very fine — a kind of more opulent Cobbett. We 
see too that, like his brother, John Lamb went to good intellects 
for his examples — to the Bible, to Shakespeai*e, to Hooker, and, 
elsewhere in the letter, to Rabelais. 

It was J. L.'s second letter that Charles Lamb pasted into his 
book : a good choice, as always with him. It has this charming 
description of gleaning, a privilege which the legislators had 
threatened : " However, allow me, Mr. Editor, to send a sigh 
after the nicest woixl in the language, which must now gi-ow 
obsolete ; the very language of our books is unsuitable to the 
harshness of the time. The word Glean has ever been a 
favourite word with poets and authoi*s; it presented instantly 
to one's mind summer and sunshine and chaiity, love, virtue, and 
happiness, the brightest flowers in civilized society ; it pictui-ed 
man satisfied with having secured himself from want, looking on 
pleased that his less foiiiunate feIlow-a*eatvu*es, who, like the 
fowls of the air, gather not into bams, should have a taste of 
the bounty of Heaven at this holiday time of the year ; but 
the reality is gone. 
VOL. II.— 6 
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" The prettiest story we have extant of the early people of 
the earth arose out of the more ancient privil^e of Gleaning. 
I can scarcely remember now without tears Boaz and Ruth, the 
filial piety of the lovely girl and all the pastoral innocence and 
beautiful simplicity of this interesting tale. The charm is gone. 
Ruth, Lavinia and Brisina, were robbers." That passage might 
almost have been written by Charles Lamb himself, although it 
is in a vein that he did not b^n to cultivate until ne€u*ly two 
years later. 

On November 29th "A Constant Reader" wrote to the 
Examdner to point out where J. L. was wrong. J. L. lost no 
time in replying, concluding a long letter with this footnote 
concerning the friends of the Law : " They were foi^eseen by Agur 
the son of Jaketh, and I treat your readers with the fine oriental 
language of his prophecy : — ^ There is a generation whose teeth 
are as swords, and their jaw-teeth as knives, to devour the poor 
from off the earth. — The hoi'se-leach hath two daughters crying. 
Give, Give ! — ^There are three things that are never satisfied, yea 
four things say not. It is enough : — ^The grave and the baiTen 
womb, the earth that is not filled with water, and the fire, that 
saith not. It is enough.'" Throughout the letter J. L. had 
assumed his opponent to be a mealman and therefore an in- 
terested party. In the reply the "Constant Reader" denied 
that he was a mealman, addiing, "I will however compliment 
him [J. L.] by following his example so far, as to infoim him 
what I imagine him to be, viz. from his canting and Scriptui'e- 
quoting method of writing, I consider him to be a Methodist 
Preaeherj accustomed both to whine and denounce with hypo- 
critical solemnity ; he is probably too a follower of the Spitalfields 
Orator." 

There ceased the correspondence, not perhaps very important 
in itself, but serving as an interesting gloss upon " My Relations." 
Of John Lamb's literary exercises I hope some day to learn more. 
It is impossible that so ardent a philanthix)pist should have 
written only these letters, the " Beggar Man " and the Humanity 
pamphlet. 

John Lamb, after many years of confident bachelorhood, 
married a widow, a Mi's. Isaac Dowden, with one or more child- 
ren. He died on October S6th, 1821, aged fifty-eight. His will, 
dated July 14th, 1821, leaves everything to his sole executor, his 
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brother Charles Lamb of the East India House, from which we 
may assume that his widow had a separate income of her own. 
Ibe will was sworn to by John Stoddart, and Philip Fennings of 
the Custom House. 

Charles Lamb felt his brother^s death keenly. Writing to 
Wordsworth in March, 18S2, he speaks of a deadness to every- 
thing which he thinks may date from his brother's loss. His 
gfie^ however, found some expression almost instantly in the 
essay ** Dream Children,'' perhaps the most beautiful of all his 
writings, which was printed in the London Magazine for January, 
18SS. It is John Lamb's best title to fame that he should have 
inspired that exquisite poem in prose. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

1822 

Lamb and the Man of the World — Coleridge's Invisible Genius — Coleridge and 
the Pig — India House Shackles — The London Magazine Becomes Irksome 
— The Lambs in France— An Evening with Talma — Mary Lamb's Illness 
— Crabb Robinson in Paris — Thomas Hood — Bernard Barton — Lamb's 
Sonnet on Work— Barton's Sonnet to Elia— Godwin in Difficulties — Lamb 
and Sir Walter Scott— Godwin's Last Days. 

THE year 1822 was also a busy one, producing the ^^ Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig/' the papers on the Old Actors, and 
the *^ Praise of Chimney Sweepers ; " but Lamb's finest work (as 
it seems to me) was done — 1821 was passed. Beautiful and un- 
excelled things he was yet to write, such as ^^ Blakesmoor in 

H shire," "Old China," the Fallacies on Rising with the 

Lark and Retiring with the Lamb ; but he was tiring, the first 
flush of excitement was over, and he had done in a short space 
of time a vast deal for so diffident a workman. When it is re- 
membered that these essays were spun entirely from his own 
memory and fancy in the intervals of office routine, the harvest 
of the three years 1820 to 1822 becomes the moi'e remarkable. 

We find Lamb in February of this year in some " Extracts 
fix)m the Portfolio of a Man of the World," printed in the 
Oentleman's Magazine for December, 1846. Who the man of 
the world was I do not know, but he certainly had the gift of 
bringing away fix)m good intellects no more than he carried to 
them. Here is his impression of Lamb : — 

"Feb. 18th, 1822:— In company with Charles Lamb. I did 
not like him— something very poor about his whole conversation 
— ^an afiected quietness and small humour, just what is natural 
in a man living in a narrow circle in a city." 

Two days later the observer had the iU fortune to waste an 
evening at GiUman's, listening to Coleridge : " Feb. 20th, 1822 :— 
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6 took roe to see and hear Coleridge. I was sadly dis- 

appomted in his appearance — a fat vulgar face, nothing sublime 
or transcendental about him. I looked for the light of genius 
which had exercised such influence on his age^ but I could not 
find it." An account is then given of Coleridge's monologue 
on the interview between Hector and Andromache in the sixth 
book of the TUocZ, until it was interrupted by the ^* entrance of 
some mess which is his supper." 

Lamb's first letter of 1822— on March 9th— is to Coleridge, 
who had in error thanked Lamb for a sucking-pig which another 
had sent. It contains the germ of the essay on roast pig, which 
Lamb must straightway have written. In the letter he says: 
^To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those things 
which I could never think of sending away. Teal, widgeon, 
snipes, bam-door fowls, ducks, geese — ^your tame villatic things 
— ^Welsh mutton, collars of brawn, sturgeon, fi^esh or pickled, 
your potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, early grapes, mus- 
cadines, I impart as freely unto my friends as to myself. They 
are but self extended ; but pardon me if I stop somewhere. 
Where the fine feeling of benevolence giveth a higher smack 
than the sensual iwty, there my friends (or any good man) may 
command me ; but pigs are pigs, and I myself therein am nearest 
to myself. Nay, I should think it an affront, an undervaluing 
done to Nature who bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a 
churlish mood I parted with the precious gift." 

From the letter to Wordsworth of Mwch 20th I must quote 
largely: "We are pretty well save colds and rheumatics, and 
a certain deadness to every thing, which I think I may date from 
poor John's Loss, and another accident or two at the same 
time, that has made me almost bury myself at Dalston, whei« 
yet I see more faces than I could wish. Deaths over-set one and 
put one out long after the recent grief. Two or three have died 
within this last two twelvem^., and so many pai-ts of me have 
been numbed. One sees a picture, i-eads an anecdote, starts a 
casual fiemcy, and thinks to tell of it to this person in preference 
to every oliier — the person is gone whom it would have peculiarly 
suited. It won't do for another. Every departure destroys 
a class of sympathies. There's Capt. Bumey gone ! — what fun 
has whist now ? what matters it what you lead, if you can no 
longer fancy him looking over you ? One never heai's any thing. 
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but the image of the particular person occurs with whom alone 
almost you would care to share the intelligence. Thus one 
distributes oneself about — and now for so many parts of me I 
have lost the mailcet. Common natures do not suffice me. 
Grood people, as they are called, won't sei've. I want individuals. 
I am made up of queer points and I want so many answering 
needles. The going away of friends does not make the remainder 
more precious. It takes so much from them as there was a 
common link. A. B. and C. make a party. A. dies. B. not 
only loses A. but all A.'s part in C. C. loses A.'s part in B., 
and so the alphabet sickens by subtraction of interchangeables. 

^^ I express myself muddily, capite dolente. I have a dulling 
cold. My theory is to enjoy life, but the practice is against it. 
I grow ominously tired of official confinement. Thirty years 
have I served the Philistines, and my neck is not subdued to the 
yoke. You don't know how wearisome it is to breathe the air 
of four pent walls without relief day after day, all the golden 
hours of the day between 10 and 4 without ease or interposition. 
Tasdet me harum quotidianarum formarum, these pestilential 
clerk faces always in one's dish. O for a few years between the 
grave and the desk ! they are the same, save that at the latter 
you are outside the machine. The foul enchanter — letters four 
do form his name — Busirane is his name in hell — that has cur- 
tailed you of some domestic comforts, hath laid a heavier hand 
on me, not in present infliction, but in taking away the hope 
of enfranchisement.^ I dare not whisper to mjrself a Pension 
on this side of absolute incapacitation and infirmity, till years 
have sucked me dry. Otium cum indignitate. I had thought 
in a green old age (O gi'een thought !) to have retired to Pender's 
End — emblematic name how beautiful ! in the Ware road, there 
to have made up my accounts with Heaven and the Company, 
toddling about between it and Cheshunt, anon stretching on 
some fine Izaac Walton morning to Hoddesdon or Amwell, 
careless as a Beggar, but walking, walking ever, till I fairly walkd 
myself ofi^ my legs, dying walking ! 

**The hope is gone. I sit like Philomel all day (but not 

^ The foul enchanter was Joseph Home, who had attacked Vansittart's 
scheme for the reduction of pension charges and had made the affairs of the 
East India Company a subject of special scrutiny. Incidentally he had revised 
the system of collecting the revenue, thus touching Wordsworth as Distributor 
of Stamps. 
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sfa^^ing) with my breast against this thorn of a Desk, with the 
only hope that some Puhnonary affliction may relieve me. Vide 
Lord Pahnerston's report of the Clerks in the war office (Debates, 
this moming^s Times) by which it appears in 20 years, as many 
Clerks have been ooughd and catariiid out of it into their freer 
graves." Here we see Lamb banning to think seriously of 
leaving the East India House. He had now been there just 
thirty years. 

The letter continues : ^^ You have gratifyd me with liking my 
meeting with Dodd. For the Malvolio story — the thing is 
become in verity a sad task and I eke it out with any thing. 
If I could slip out of it I shd. be happy, but our chief reputed 
assistants have forsaken us. The opium eater crossed us once 
with a dazzling path, and hath as suddenly left us darkling; 
and in short I shall go on from dull to worse, because I cannot 
resist the Bookseller's impoi'tunity — the old plea you know of 
authors, but I believe on my part sincere." Lamb refers to his 
first paper on the Old Actors in the London Magazine for 
February, 1822. From this point, as he says, his interest in 
Elia decUned. 

Crabb Robinson has little of the Lambs to record for the 
early part of 1822. This is the first entry of any importance : 
"June 17th: — To call on the Lambs and take leave, they set- 
ting out for France next morning. I gave Miss Lamb a letter 
for Miss Williams, to whom I sent a copy of Mrs. Leicester's 
School. The Lambs have a Frenchman as their companion, and 
Miss Lamb's nurse, in case she should be ill. Lamb was in high 
spirits ; his sister rather nervous. Her courage in going is great." 

This brings us to Lamb's gi'eat enterprise of seeing Pains, 
which we know he had cherished as long ago as 1802. The way 
had been made easy by James Kenney, the dramatist, who was now 
living at VersaiUes, where the Lambs were to stay part of the 
time. The Fi-enchman who accompanied them was, I think, 
named Guichy. The party travelled via Dieppe, sailing from 
Brighton. 

Writing to Canon Ainger in 1881, about the Lambs, Mrs. 
Jane Tween, the daughter of Randal Norris, says that one reason 
of the visit to France was the desire of Charles and Mary Lamb 
to get an idea of the French language as it was spoken, with a 
view to helping Emma Isola in that tongue, ^ Miss Lamb with 
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her indefatigable perseverance overcame the difficulty and brou^t 
to their joint assistance the complete conjugation of the verbs, 
affirmatively, negatively, interrogatively and negatively-inter- 
rogatively/' Mrs. Tween wrote at a time removed by nearly 
sixty years from the visit to France, and her memory may have 
deceived her. If^ however, Charles and Mary Lamb had such 
an end in view, in addition to the ordinary curiosity of travellers, 
it would have been very like them. 

Lamb has left little record of the impression made upon him 
by the French people or by Paris. Indeed, he never refers to 
them in his essays ; but in a letter to John Clare soon after his 
return, he wrote : *^ Since I saw you I have been in France, and 
have eaten frogs. The nicest little rabbity things you ever 
tasted. Do look about for them. Make Mrs. Clare pick off 
the hind quarters, boil them plain, with parsley and butter. 
The fore quarters are not so good. She may let them hop off 
by themselves." Patmore tells us that Lamb, whose conversa- 
tional French was of the most meagi'e, wishing once to order an 
^g, bade the waiter bring " eau-de-vie." The waiter took him at 
his word, so much to Lamb's satisfaction that he cultivated the 
error. The late John Hollingshead, the great-nephew of Miss Sai*ah 
James, Mary Lamb's nurse in those days, relates on the authority 
of his aunt that ^^in Paris Lamb led his own independent life — 
disappearing sometimes all day, having lived mostly on the 
rivei* quays on the Od&)n side of the Seine, rummaging the 
bookstalls and print-shops for old book and old prints, returning 
late at night to the hotel, and skating up the waxed stairs to 
bed, thoroughly satisfied with his day's work." 

At the Hotel de I'Europe (still standing, in the Rue de 
Valois, just to the east of the Palais Royal) Lamb supped with 
Talma, the tragedian, and saw the famous ^Bellows" portrait 
of Shakespeare, now known to be an imposture, but so cleverly 
managed as to deceive Shakespeare's best critic. Talma, who 
was then acting in R^ulus, wished for Lamb's opinion of the 
performance ; but Lamb (says Eenney, in a little account printed 
in Henry Angelo's Pie Nio) replied nothing but merely smiled. 
*^ ^ Ah ! ' said Talma, ^ I was not very happy to-night ; you must 
see me in Sylla,^ — * Incidit in Scyllam,' said Lamb, * qui vult vitare 
Charybdim.' — ^ Ah ! you are a rogue ; you are a great rogue,' said 
Talma, shaking him cordially by the hand, as they parted." 
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In a letter to Banxm Field in September Lamb refers to Paris 
again : ^ Paris is a glorious picturesque old City. London looks 
mean and New to it, as the town of Washington would, seen after 
it. But they have no St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey. The 
Seine, so much despised by Cocknejrs, is exactly the size to run 
thro' a magnificent street ; palaces a mile long on one side, lofty 
Edinfaro' stone (O the glorious antiques !) : houses on the other. 
Hie Thames disunites London & Southwark.'' 

Lamb and his sister were to have come home together, but 
Maiy was taken ill — ^in a diligence, according to Moore — and 
had to remain behind under the care of Miss James, while her 
brother returned to his office. A letter from Mary Shelley, the 
poef s widow, to Lei^ Hunt in Italy, a year or so later, con- 
tains an interesting glimpse of the household at Versailles and 
tells a little more about the visit : ^* I was pleased to see the 
Kenneys, especially Kenney, since he is much, dear Hunt, in your 
cirde, and I asked him, accordingly, a number of questions. 
lliey have an immense fiunily, and a little house quite full — and 
in the midst of a horde of uninteresting beings, one graceful and 
amiable creature, Louisa Holcroft, the eldest of Holcroff s giris 
by Mrs. Kenney : she is now, I suppose, about two and twenty ; 
she attends to the whole family, and her gentleness and sweet- 
ness seems the spirit to set all inght. I like to see her and 
Kenney together, they appear so affectionately attached. You 
would like to see them, too ; very pretty, with bright eyes and 
animated but unaffected and simple mannei^s, her blushes cover 
her cheeks whenever she speaks, or whenever mamma is going to 
tell an unlucky story, which she has vainly endeavoured to 
interrupt with, ^ Oh, mamma, not that.^ . . . Two years ago 
the Lambs made an excursion to France. When at Amiens, 
poor Miss L. was taken ill in her usual way, and Lamb was in 
despair. He met, however, with some acquaintances, who got 
Miss L. into proper hands, and L. came on to Versailles, and 
stayed with the Kenney's, going on very well, if the Flinch 
wine had not been too good for him. . . . Kenney was loud in 
her [Mary Lamb's] preuse, saying that he thought her a faultless 
creature — possessing every vfatue under heaven." 

Fortunately Mary Lamb's attack was brief, and Crabb Robin- 
son appearing on the scene, she was enabled to enjoy Paris 
thoroughly. He writes : ** August 18th, 1822 : — Miss Lamb has 
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begged me to give her a day or two. She comes to Paris this 
evening, and stays here a week. Her only male friend is a Mr. 
Payne, the author of ^Brutus,' whom she pmises exceedingly 
for his kindness and attentions to Charles. He has a good 
&oe." Mr. Payne was John Howard Payne, an American actor 
and dramatist, known to fame as the author of ^^ Home, Sweet 
Home," with whom Lamb had a brief correspondence in the 
months following the French visit. John Poole, the dramatist 
(whose farce, " Paul Pry," it seems more than probable, grew 
from Lamb's essay ^ Tom Pry "), seems also to have met Lamb 
in Paris. 

Crabb Robinson continues : " August 19th : — I then called on 
Mrs. Eenney and Miss Lamb, who were just arrived at the 
Hotel de I'Europe, Rue Valois, and I accompanied them through 
the Palais Royal to the new Restaurations near Toiiioni's, and 
took ice with them. Miss L. was veiy comfortable indeed. 

" August 20th : — I went to Mrs. Kenney and Miss L. with 
whom I spent the rest of the day. The first accompanied me to 
Mrs. Aders and we then walked to the Louvre . . . Miss L. 
enjoyed the galleries. . . . 

*^ August 21st : — Miss L. was as much amused by these singu- 
larities [Rag fair and the Rotunda] as by the splendid objects 
so generally run after. . . . When Charles went back to England 
he left a note for his sister's direction. After pointing out a 
few pictures in the Louvre, he proceeds : ^ Then you must walk 
all along the Borough side of the Seine facing the Tuileries. 
There is a mile and a half of piint shops and book stalls. If 
the latter were but English. Then there is a place where the 
Paris people put all their dead people, and bring 'em flowers and 
dolls and gingerbread nuts and sonnets and such trifles. And 
that is all I think worth seeing as sights, except that the streets 
and shops of Paris are themselves the best sight.' I had not 
seen this letter when I took a walk that precisely corresponds 
with Lamb's taste, all of whose likings I can alwajrs sympathise 
with, but not generally with his disUkings." Writing to Mrs. 
Eenney at the end of this year Mary Lamb says, ^^ Oh the dear 
long dreary boulevards ! " 

On September 11th Lamb writes to Mrs. Eenney to say that 
Mary has reached home safely, but failed to smuggle in Crabb 
Robinson's waistcoat, **Tbey could not comprehend how a 
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waistooat, marked Henry Robinson, could be a part of Miss 
Lamb's wearing apparel.'' Lamb adds a charming little note to 
Mn. Kemie/s daughter Sophy, whom he calls his dear wife : 
^ the few short days of connubial felicity which I passed with 
you among the pears and apricots of Versailles were some of 
the happiest of my life." 

We now come to two new friends of greater magnitude, both 
of whom Lamb met through the London Magazine — Thomas 
Hood and Bernard Barton. Hood, who was then twenty-three, 
having just given up engraving for literature, had been called in 
to assist Taylor in editing the magazine when, in the summer of 
1821, it passed out of the hands of Baldwin and his partners. 
Many years after, in the ^^ Literaiy Reminiscences " in HoodPs 
Otim, 18S9, from which I have already quoted, he described 
very gracefully and sympathetically his inteicom-se with Lamb, 
whom he admired almost to adoration. Lamb had as kindly a 
feeling for Hood as for any of the younger writers, while his 
talent amazed him. *^That half Hogarth," he once called him. 

Here is Hood's account of his first sight of Elia : ^^ I was 
sitting one morning beside our Editor, busily correcting proofs, 
when a visitor was announced, whose name, grumbled by a low 
ventriloquial voice, like Tom Pipes calling fi-om the hold through 
the hatchway, did not resound distinctly on my tympanum. 
However, the door opened, and in came a stranger, — a figui'e 
remarkable at a glance, with a fine head, on a small spare body, 
supported by two almost immaterial legs. He was clothed in 
sables, of a by-gone fashion, but there was something wanting, 
or something present about him, that cei-tified he was neither 
a divine, nor a physician, nor a schoolmaster : from a cei'tain 
neatness and sobriety in his dress, coupled with his sedate 
bearing, he might have been taken, but that such a costume 
would be anomalous, for a Quaker in black. He looked still 
more like (what he ideally was) a literary Modem Antique, a 
New-Old Author, a living Anachronism, contemporary at once 
with Burton the Elder, and Colman the Younger. Meanwhile 
he advanced with rather peculicu* gait, his walk was plantigrade, 
and with a cheerful * How d'ye,' and one of the blandest, sweetest 
smiles that ever brightened a manly countenance, held out two 
fingers to the Editor. 

" The two gentlemen in black soon fell into discourse ; and 
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the author of four volumes — ^the latest, Napoleon^ and Other 
Poema, just published. Lamb was not destined to write to 
Barton as he had written to Manning in the old days : he was 
alwajrs a little cautious, since misapprehensions were possible ; 
but the Barton correspondence is full of fine things and quiet 
humour. The Quaker poet's sonnet " To Elia," printed in the 
LoTidon Mdgazine for February, 1823, is an excellent specimen 
of his lighter non-devotional verse, and is good criticism too : — 

Delightful Author 1 — unto whom I owe 

Moments and moods of fimcy and of feeling 

Afresh to grateful Memory now appealing, 
Fain would I ** bless thee— ere I let thee go 1 " 
From month to month has the exhaustless flow 

Of thy original mind, its wealth revealing, 

With quaintest humour, and deep pathos healing 
The world's rude wounds, revived Life's early glow : 
And, mixt with this, at times, to earnest thought 

Glimpses of truth, most simple and sublime. 
By thy imagination have been brought 

Over my spirit. From the olden time 
Of Authorship thy Patent should be dated, 
And thou with Marvell, Browne, and Burton, mated. 

In October we find Lamb writing to Haydon to ask for help 
for Godwin — ^not monetary help, for poor Haydon was never 
in a position to supply that, but the interest of Haydon's friends 
or patrons, particularly Mi's. Coutts (Harriet Mellon, the actress, 
who had played in "Mr. H.") and Sir Walter Scott. Grodwin 
was in very low water, as foreshadowed by an entry in Crabb 
Robinson's Diary in the previous June : ^^ Godwin also called. 
He related to me his late law suits, which ended in his being 
turned out of his house. He has lived some yeai*s without 
paying any rent, availing himself of points of law which rendei^ 
it difficult for any person to make a title. The complacency 
with which he was content to profit by this has lessened him in 
my opinion. However he suffers now by being obliged to go 
into a new house. He has a laige arrear of rent to discharge 
and the costs of action to pay, and he has been in great distress. 
Lamb has lent him ^f 50. I could not refuse him <£^. I doubt 
whether I shall ever be repaid.** 

Lamb took Godwin's case very seriously, and was tireless in 
his efforts to rehabilitate him. His letter to Scott, sealed with 
a seal borrowed from Barron Field, produced a donation, which 
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was to be anonymous^ of .jPlO. Lamb in his reply said : ^^ I can- 
not pass over your kind expressions as to myself. It is not likely 
that I shall ever find myself in Scotland, but should the event 
ever happen, I should be proud to pay my respects to you in 
your own land. My disparagement of heaths and highlands — 
if I said any such thing in half earnest, — ^you must put down as 
a piece of the old Vulpine policy. I must make the most of the 
spot I am chained to, and console myself for my flat destiny as 
well as I am able. I know very well our mole-hills are not 
mountains, but I must cocker them up and make them look as 
big and as handsome as I can, that we may both be satisfied. 
Allow me to express the pleasure I feel on an occasion given me 
of writing to you." In this letter Lamb seems to be replying to 
one in which Scott invited him to Scotland ; Mr. Andrew Lang 
has recently discovered that Scott had sent him an invitation as 
early as 1818. 

Lamb and Scott met once at breakfast at Haydon's in 
1821 ; Procter describes the meeting in his Aviobiographieal 
Fragment Lamb did not care for the Waverley novels 
(which he persuaded Dyer were written by Lord Castlereagh) 
although he pronounced Kenilworth a good ^^ story;" but 
he admired their author, and Talfourd has an agreeable story 
of his pleasure when a stranger in the sti*eet pointed out to him 
the Great Magician. 

To return to Godwin, a fund was raised for his benefit in the 
following year, chiefly by Lamb's efibrts, the signatories to the 
appeal, for ^^600, being Crabb Robinson, ot^30 ; William Ajrrton, 
jPlO ; John Murray, i?10 10s. ; Charles Lamb, dP60 (the conversion 
of the loan into a gift) ; the Hon. W. Lamb, afterwards Lord 
Melbourne, £20; Lord Francis Leveson Gower, dPlO; Lord 
Dudley, ^^60 ; Sir James Mackintosh, jt^lO. Byron gave £^ 5s., 
Alsager ^10, and "A. B. C. [i.e.. Sir Walter Scott], by Charles 
Lamb," ,£^10. The Godwins moved to the Strand, where the 
philosopher worked on his History of the CommonweaZth. In 
18S8 he received the post of Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer, 
which he held till his death in 1836, although its duties had 
vanished. 
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CHAPTER XL 
1823 

Contemporary Opinion of Lamb— A Letter of Thanks for a Pig— Byron's 
"Vision of Judgment "—Good Sense to Barton— Sara Coleridge at 
Higfagate — Lamb and the Pudding— Monkhouse's Famous Dinners — 
Lamb and Tom Moore— Mary Lamb's Handwriting— Enter John Bates 
Dibdin— The Lambs at Hastings— A Church for the Pocket— Lamb and 
the Bathing Men— The •• Letter to Southey "—Christopher North's Chaff 
— Southey's Fine Reply— The Reconciliation— The Move to Colebrooke 
Cottage— A Last Glimpse of the Coven t Garden Rooms— George Daniel's 
Recollections of Lamb— Robert Bloomfield— Lamb Makes His Will- 
George Dyer's Immersion — Lamb at the Mansion House. 

THE year 1823 was important for at least three reasons: 
Eliaj Lamb's best- known book, was published ; Lamb left 
London for Islington ; and he wrote the ^^ Letter to Southey." 
The chief essays of 1828, which were afterwards collected in the 
Last Essays of EUa in 1888, were « Old Ouna," "Poor Rela- 
tions,'' « The Old Margate Hoy " and " Amicus Redivivus." 

From Sir Richard Phillips' Pvhlic Characters of all Nations^ 
which was published in this year, we may learn how Lamb was 
at that time considered : — 

** Mr. Charles Lamb is a native of London, and was educated at Christ's 
Hospital. He has for some years held a situation in the Aocomptant-generars 
office at the India-house. Mr. Lamb early in life was exceedingly intimate 
with Southey, Coleridge, and Lloyd. He is now connected with the London 
Magazine, to which he has contributed various articles of great originality. 
Though he cannot, perhaps, be classed among men of eminent genius, he is 
undoubtedly very &x above mediocrity, whether we consider him as a poet, an 
essayist, or a critic. . . . [His works are then enumerated.] The sister of 
Mr. Lamb, an amiable and intelligent woman, has published some works for 
youth." > 

^ Another public reference to Lamb ma^ also be mentioned here, by way of 
indicating how certain of his contemporanes looked at the man who set out to 
write for antiquity. The critic in question does not of course really count, but 
his point of view is not perhaps unmteresting. In The Press ; or, Literary Chit 
Chatt A Satire, published in 1822, by, I believe, one James Harley, most 
of the writers of the day are brought under review by the three persons of the 
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One of the first letters of 18SS is to Wordsworth, aooompanying 
a gift of EUa. Lsmh writes : ^^ There is nothing in my pages, 
whidi a Lady may not read aloud without indecorum, which ia 
mare than can be said of Shaksipea/re. What a nut this last 
sentence would be for Blackwood ! " — referring to BUickwood'e 
attacks on the Cockney School of Literature. Another early 
and delightful letter is to Mr. and Mrs. Collier who, like several 
of the readers of the ^^ Dissertation on Roast Pig," had sent its 
author an offering from the sty. 

** Twelfth Day [January 6], XS23. 

^The pig was above my feeble praise. It was a dear pigmy. 
There was some contention as to who should have the ears, but 
in spite of his obstinacy (deaf as these little creatures are to 
advice) I contrived to get at one of them. 

^ It came in boots too, which I took as a favor. Generally 
those petty toes, pretty toes! are missing. But I suppose he 
wore them, to look taller. 

^ He must have been the least of his race. His little foots 
would have gone into the silver slipper. I take him to have 
been Chinese, and a female. — 

** If Evelyn could have seen him, he would never have farrowed 
two such prodigious volumes, seeing how much good can be 
contained in — how small a compass ! 

*' He ci'ackled delicately. 

** John Collier Jun'. has sent me a Poem which (without the 
smallest bias from the afoi-esaid present, believe me) I pronounce 
sterling} 

^I set about Evelyn, and finished the first volume in the 

dialogue. Lamb comes in after a reference to the ** Lakish poets," who " seem 
to woo the quiz." Lloyd is then referred to, and then : — 

Pocus 

Also Lambe 
Whom Covent Garden once contrived to damn. 

Hocus 
His Farce you mean : 'tis better than the mass 
Of flitting dramas that before us pass. 
His tales are so affected in their style 
That oft, in lieu of tears, they cause a smile. 
Later there is a prose note to this passage : — 

** Lambe is also a pleasing writer, but egregiously affected. His * Mr. H. ' 
possesses excellencies as a farce, that induce me to wish its author would devote 
himself to such a species of writing, instead of mawkish tales, or such vapid and 
thoroughly ridiculous articles as most of those *£lia* writes in the tondon 
Masazme." 

>" A Poet's Pilgrimage." 
VOL. IL— 7 



I 
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course of a natural day. Today I attack the second. — Parts 
are very interesting. — 

^^ I left a blank at top of my letter, not being determined 
which to address it to, so Farmer and Farmei-'s wife will please 
to divide our thanks. May your granaries be full, and your rats 
empty, and your chickens plump, and your envious neighbors 
lean, and your labourei-s busy, and you as idle and as happy as 
the day is long ! 

"Vive l' Agriculture! 

" Frank Field's marriage of com'se you have seen in the papers, 
and that his brother Barron is expected home. 

** How do you make your pigs so little ? 
They are vastly engaging at that age. 

I was so myself. 
Now I am a disagreeable old hog — 

A middle-aged-gentleman-and-a-half. 

My faculties thank God are not much impaired. I have my 
sight, hearing, taste, pretty perfect; and can read the Lord's 
Prayer in the common type, by the help of a candle, without 
making many mistfiJces. 

^^ Believe me, while my faculties last, a proper appi'eciator of 
your many kindnesses in this way; and that the last lingering 
relish of past flavors upon my dying memory will be the smack 
of that little Ear. It was the left ear, which is lucky. Many 
happy returns (not of the Pig) but of the New Yeai* to both. — 
^^ Mary for her share of the Pig and the memoirs desires to 
send the same — 

"D'. M^C.andM".C.— 
" Yours truly 

"C.Lamb." 

On January 8th Crabb Robinson has this entry : " Went in 
the evening to Lamb. I have seldom spent a more agi*eeable 
few horn's with him. He was serious and kind — his wit was 
subordinate to his judgment, as is usual in tete-k-tete parties. 
He spoke respectftilly of an all^oric poem John [Payne] 
Collier has written ["The Poet's Pilgrimage," 1822]; says the 
style is remarkably good, adding ^ It is like a collection of the 
duller parts of Spenser and not quite so good.' Speaking of 
Coleridge, he said, ^ He ought not to have a wife or children ; 
he should have a sort of diocesan care of the world — ^no parish 
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dutjr/ He reprobated the prosecution of the ^Vision of 
Judgment' by Lord Byron; Southey's ^V. of J.' is more 
worthy of punishment, for his is an arrogance beyond endurance. 
I/Md Bynm's satire is one of the most good-natured description 
— ^Do malevolence ! ! ! " * 

The next letter contains the famous dissuasion. Barton had 
nourished thoughts of throwing up the bank and taking to 
literature. Says Liamb : " * Thix)w yourself on the world without 
any rational plan of support, beyond what the chance employ 
of Booksellers would afford you'! ! ! Throw yourself rather, 
my dear Sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong 
upon iron spikes. If you had but five consolatory minutes 
between the desk and the bed, make much of them, and live a 
century in them, rather than turn slave to the Booksellers. 
They are Turks and Tartars, when they have poor Authors 
at their beck. Hitherto you have been at arm's length fit)m 
them. Come not within their grasp. I have known many 
authors for bread, some repining, others envying the blessed 
security of a Counting House, all agreeing they had rather have 
been Taylors, Weavers, what not ? rather than the things they 
were. I have known some starved, some to go mad, one dear 
friend literally dying in a workhouse.^ You know not what a 
rapacious, dishonest set those booksellers are. Ask even Southey, 
who (a single case almost) has made a foi*tune by book drudgery, 
what he has found them.^ O you know not, may you never 
know ! the miseries of subsisting by authorship. 'Tis a pretty 
appendage to a situation like yours or mine, but a slavery worse 
than all slaveiy to be a bookseller's dependent, to drudge your 
brains for pots of ale and bi-easts of mutton, to change your 

* Boron's •• Vision of Judgment," a travesty of Southey's *' Vision of Judgment," 
his omcial poem on the death of George III. (in which B3^on had been called 
the leader of the Satanic school), had been printed in the Liberal^ Leigh Hunt's 
paper, and led to a prosecution. Writing to Barton in January, 1824, Lamb 
says : **The Decision against Hunt for the ' Vision of Judgment ' made me sick. 
What is to become of the old talk about our good old King — his personal virtues 
saving us from a revolution &c. &c. Why, none that think it can utter it now. 
It must stink. And the Vision is really, as to Him-ward, such a tolerant good 
hmnoor'd thing. What a wretched thing a Lord Chief Justice is, always was, 
and wiU be I " Hunt was John Hunt, Leigh Hunt's brother, the publisher oi 
the Liberal, who was fined ;f 100 for the libel said to be contained in Byron's 
satire, and bound over to be of good behaviour. 

*Qeorge Burnett. 

' An exaggeration. Southey never made more than a competency, and that 
only by ceaseless toil. 
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free thoughts and voluntary numbers for ungracious Task- 
Work. 

^* Those fellows hate us. The reason I take to be, that, 
contrary to other trades, in which the Master gets all the credit 
(a Jeweller or Silversmith for instance), and the Journeyman, 
who really does the fine work, is in the background, in our 
work the world gives all the credit to Us, whom they consider 
as their Journeymen, and therefore do they hate us, and cheat 
us, and oppress us, and would wring the blood of us out, to put 
another sixpence in their mechanic pouches. I contend, liiat 
a Bookseller has a relative honesty towards Authors, not like 
his honesty to the rest of the world. B[aldwin], who first 
engag'd me as Elia, has not paid me up yet (nor any of us 
without repeated mortifying applials), yet how the Knave fawned 
while I was of service to him ! Yet I dare say the fellow is 
punctual in settling his milk-score, &c. Keep to your Bank, 
and the Bank will keep you. TiTist not to the Public, you may 
hang, starve, drown younelf, for anything that woiiliy Personage 
cares. 

*^ I bless every star that Providence, not seeing good to make 
me independent, has seen it next good to settle me upon the 
stable foundation of Leadenhall. Sit down, good B. B., in the 
Banking Office ; what, is there not from six to Eleven p.m. 6 days 
in the week, and is there not all Sunday ? Fie, what a superfluity 
of man's time, — ^if you could think so ! Enough for i*elaxation, 
mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. O the 
corroding torturing tormenting thoughts, that disturb the Brain 
of the unlucky wight, who must draw upon it for daily sustenance. 
Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of meixsantile em- 
ployment, look upon them as Lovers' quarrels. I was but half 
in earnest Welcome, dead timber of a desk, that makes me 
live." 

It was in the early months of this year that Sara Coleridge 
came with her mother on a visit to her father at the Gillmans'. 
She was then twenty-one and had already translated into excellent 
English Martin Dobrizhofier^s History of the AbiponeSy the pay- 
ment for which was intended by her to pay her brother Derwent's 
college fees. 

Writing to Barton on February 17th Lamb says: "Yes, I 
have seen Miss Coleridge, and wish I had just such a — daughter. 
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God love her — ^to think that she should have had to toil thro' 
five octavoB of that cursed (I forget I write to a Quaker) Abbey- 
pony History, and then to abridge them to 8, and all for ,f 118. 
At her years, to be doing stupid Jesuits' Latin into Rngliah, 
idien she should be reading or writing Romances. Heaven send 
her Unde do not breed her up a Quarterly Reviewer ! " Sara 
Coleridge's romancing days came later, when she wrote PAon- 
taafnagaria. And again, on March 11th, Lamb writes: ^^The 
she Coleridges have taken flight, to my r^ret. With Sara's 
own-made acquisitions, her unaffectedness and no-pretensions are 
beautiful. You might pass an age with her without suspecting 
that she knew any thing but her mother's tongue. I don't mean 
any reflection on Mrs. Coleridge here. I had better have said 
her vernacular idiom. Poor C. I wish he had a home to receive 
his daughter in. But he is but as a stranger or a visitor in this 
worU." 

A story is told of Lamb visiting at the Gillmans' while Sara 
Coleridge was there, and immensely enjoying the interpolations 
**My unde [Southey] doesn't think so" which she thought it 
her duty to make during one of her fieither's monologues. At 
last Coleridge had to pause for breath, which gave Lamb the 
opportunity, mimicking her tones, to break in with the same 
gentle, but, under the circumstances, exti*emely provocative, 
conunent. 

Possibly it was on this occasion that the pleasant incident 
occurred that is recorded by C. R. Leslie, the painter, in his 
AutobiographiccU Recollections : ^^ I dined with Lamb one 
day at Mr. Gillman's. Returning to town in the stage-coach, 
which was filled with Mr. Gillman's guests, we stopped for a 
minute or two at Kentish Town. A woman asked the coach- 
man, ^Are you full inside?' upon which Lamb put his head 
through the window and said, ^ I am quite full inside ; that 
last piece of pudding at Mr. Gillman's did the business for me.' " 

On April 4th the literary dinner at Monkhouse's was eaten. 
Crabb Robinson mentions it in his Diary , and again in a letter 
to the Athenceumj thirty yeai's later. In his Didry he wrote : 
** April 4th : — Dined at Monkhouse's. Our party consisted of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Moore, and Rogers. Five poets of 
very unequal worth and most disproportionate popularity, whom 
the publk probably would arrange in the very inverse order, 
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except that it would place Moore above Rogers. During this 
afternoon, Coleridge alone displayed any of his peculiar talent. 
He talked much and well. I have not for yeai's seen him in such 
excellent health and spirits. His subjects metaphysical criticism 
— Wordsworth he chiefly talked to. Rogers occasionally let fall 
a remark. Moore seemed conscious of his inferiority. He was 
very attentive to Coleridge, but seemed to relish Lamb, whom he 
sat next. L. was in a good frame — kept himself within bounds 
and was only cheerful at last. ... I was at the bottom of the 
table, where I very ill performed my part. ... I walked home 
late with lAmb." 

In his AtheTiasv/m account (June 25th, 1853) Robinson wrote : 
^ I can still recall to my mind the look and tone with which Lamb 
addressed Moore, when he could not articulate very distinctly : — 
* Mister Moore, will you drink a glass of wine with me ? ' — suiting 
the action to the word, and hob-nobbing. Then he went on — 
^ Mister Moore, till now I have always felt an antipathy to you, 
but now that I have seen you I shall like you ever after.' " ^ 

Mooi*e wi'ote thus in his Jov/mal: "Dined at Mr. Monkhouse's 
(a gentleman I had never seen before) on Wordsworth's invitation, 
who lives there whenever he comes to town. A singular party : 
Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and wife, Charles Lamb (the 
hero, at present, of the ^ London Magazine '), and his sister (the 
poor woman who went mad in a diligence on the way to Paris), 
and a Mr. Robinson, one of the minora sidera of tUs constella- 
tion of the Lakes, the host himself^ a Maecenas of the school, 
CQiitributing nothing but good dinners and silence. Chai'les 
Lamb, a clever fellow certainly ; but full of villainous and abortive 
puns, which he miscarries of every minute. Some excellent 
things, however, have come from him. . . . Lamb quoted an 
epitaph, by Clio Rickman, in which, after several lines, in the 
usual jog-trot style of epitaph, he continued thus : — 

* He well performed the husband's, father's part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart.' 



^ In some verses to Barry Cornwall in the London Magaxins in September, 
xSao, Lamb had written : — 

** Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 

In riddling yunius^ or in L #'< name : " 

L— e being Thomas Little (t.«., Thomas Moore), the author of some rather 
free Anacreontics. When Lamb reprinted the poem, in 1830, the second line was 
altered. 
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A good deal of talk with Lamb about De Foe's works, which he 
pnused warmly, particularly ^ Colonel Jack,' of which he mentioned 
some striking passages. Is collecting the works of the Dunciad 



TUs is Lamb's description of the same dinner party, in a letter 
to Barton on April 5th : *^ I wishd for you yesterday. I dined 
in Parnassus, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, and Tom 
Moore — ^half the Poetry of Elngland constellated and clustered 
in Gloster Place ! It was a delightful Even ! Coleridge was in 
his finest vein of talk, had all the talk, and let 'em talk as 
evilly as they do of the envy of Poets, I am sure not one there 
but was content to be nothing but a listener. The Muses were 
dumb, while Apollo lectured, on his and their fine Art. It is 
a lie that Poets are envious, I have known the best of them, 
and can speak to it, that they give each other their merits, and 
are the kindest critics as well as best authors. I am scribbling 
a muddy epistle with an aking head, for we did not quaff Hippo- 
crene last night. Many, it was Hippocras rather." 

On April 25th we have this pleasant opening to a letter to 
Miss Hutchinson, which should be studied also in the facsimile 
in my edition of Lamb's correspondence: ^^Mary has such 
an invincible reluctance to any epistolaiy exertion, that I 
am sparing her a mortification by taking the pen from her. 
The plain truth is, she wiites such a pimping, mean, detestable 
hand, that she is ashamed of the foimation of her letter. Thei'e 
is an essential poverty and abjectness in the frame of them. 
They look like begging letter. And then she is sui*e to omit 
a most substantial word in the second draught (for she never 
ventures an epistle without a foul copy first) which is obliged 
to be interlined, which spoils the neatest epistle, you know [the 
ward " epistle " is underlined]. Her figiures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., 
where she has occasion to express numerals, as in the date (^ 
Apr 18Sd) are not figures, but Figuituites. And the combined 
posse go staggering up and down shameless as dnmkai*ds in the 
day time. It is no better when she rules her paper, her lines are 
^not less erring' than her words — a soii; of unnatural parallel 
lines, that are perpetually thi*eatening to meet, which you know 
is quite contrary to Euclid [here Lamb has ruled lines grossly 
unpcuraUel], Her very blots ai-e not bold like this [here a bold 
blot], but poor smears [here a poor smeao'] half left in and half 
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scratched out, with another smear left m their place. I like 
a clean letter. A bold free hand, and a fearless flourish. Then 
she has alwajrs to go thro' them (a second operation) to dot her 
i s, and cross her t s. I don't think she can make a cork screw, 
if she tried — which has such a fine effect at the end or middle 
of an epistle — and fills up^ 

[Here Lamb has made a corkscrew two inches long,] 
There is a corkscrew, one of the best I ever drew. By the way, 
what incomparable whiskey that was of Monkhouse's. But if 
I am to write a letter, let me b^in, and not stand flourishing 
like a fencer at a fair." 

Later is this sentence: ^^ I am afraid our co-visit [possibly to 
the Lakes] with Coleridge was a dream. ... I think the Gilmans 
would scarce trust him with us, I have a malicious knack at 
cutting of apron strings." 

And now we come to a new acquaintance, John Bates Dibdin, 
son of Charles Dibdin, the younger, and thei*efore grandson of 
the author of Tom Bowling. Young Dibdin (who was twenty- 
five years of age) was a clerk in a merchant's office in Old Jewiy , 
and, like Lamb, interested in literary pursuits in his spare time, 
having some editorial connection with the Ev/ropean Magazine, 
I borrow from Canon Ainger an interesting account of the be- 
ginning of Dibdin's friendship with Lamb, written by Dibdin's 
sister, Mrs. Tonna, Her brother, she says, ^^ had constant occasion 
to conduct the giving or taking of cheques, as it might be, at the 
India House. There he always selected the ^ little clever man ' 
in pi'eference to the other clerks. At that time the Elia Essays 
were appearing in print. No one had the slightest conception 
who ^ Elia ' was. He was talked of everywhere, and everybody 
was tiying to find him out, but without success. At last, fr*om 
the style and manner of conveying his ideas and opinions on 
different subjects, my brother b^an to suspect that Lamb was 
the individual so widely sought for, and wrote some lines to him, 
anonjrmously, sending them by post to his residence, with the 
hope of sifting him on the subject. Although Lamb could not 
know who sent him the lines, yet he looked very hard at the 
writer of them the next time tliey met, when he walked up, as 
usual, to Lamb's desk in the most unconcerned manner, to 
transact the necessary business. Shortly after, when they were 
again in conversation, something dropped from Lamb's lips 
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which convinced his hearer, beyond a doubt, that his suspicions 
were correct. He therefore wrote some more lines (anonymously, 
as before), beginning — 

" * I've found thee out, O Elia I * 

and sent them to Colebrook Row [Great Russell Street]. The 
consequence was that at their next meeting Lamb produced the 
lines, and after much laughing, confessed himself to be Elia. 
TUs led to a warm friendship between them." The friendship 
unhappily was destined to be but shoii, for Dibdin died of 
consumption in 1828. He had, however, preserved all of Lamb's 
letters to him, some of which are very delightful. 

Two passages from Crabb Robinson : — 

^ May 8, 1823 : — Read the London Magazine in bed. Lamb's 
* Poor Relations.' It is not quite agreeable — some observations 
on poverty which it is painful to make. 

" May 17, 1828 :— Walked to Dalston. I read to Miss Lamb, 
who was alone, 2 acts of ^Iphigenia' and heard her read. We 
looked over German together. I was delighted at the opportunity 
of giving her pleasure." 

In June the Lambs were at Hastings, with Miss James, Mary 
Lamb's nurse. A letter fit)m Mary Lamb to Mrs. Randal 
Norris, written at York Cottage, No. 4, The Prioiy, tells the 
news ; " We took our places for Sevenoaks, intending to i-emain 
there all night in oi*der to see Knole, but when we got thei-e 
we chang'd our minds, and went on to Tunbridge Wells. About 
a mile short of the Wells the coach stopped at a little inn, and 
I saw lodgings to let on a little, very little, house opposite. I 
ran over the way, and secured them before the coach drove away, 
and we took immediate possession : it proved a very comfoi*table 
place, and we remained thei'e nine days. The first evening, as 
we were wandering about, we met a lady, the wife of one of the 
India House clerks, with whom we had been slightly acquainted 
some years ago, which slight acquaintance has been ripened into 
a great intimacy during the nine pleasant days that we passed at 
the Wells. She and her two daughter went with us in an open 
chaise to Knole, and as the chaise held only five, we mounted 
Miss James upon a little horse, which she rode famously. I was 
veiy much pleased with Knole, and still more with Penshm'st, 
which we also visited. We saw Frant and the Rocks, and made 
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much use of your Guide Book, only Charles lost his way once 
going by the map. 

<< We were in constant exercise the whole time, and spent our 
time so pleasantly that when we came here on Monday we missed 
our new friends and found ourselves very dull. We are by the 
seaside in a still less house, and we have exchanged a veiy pretty 
landlady for a very ugly one, but she is equally attractive to us. 
We eat turbot, and we drink smuggled Hollands, and we walk 
up hill and down hill all day long. In the little intervals of rest 
that we allow ourselves I teach Miss James French ; she picked 
up a few words during her foreign Tour with us, and she has had 
a hankering after it ever since. 

" We came fix)m Tunbridge Wells in a Postchaise, and would 
have seen Battle Abbey on the way, but it is only shewn on a 
Monday. We are trying to coax Charles into a Monday's 
excursion. And BexhiU we are also thinking about. Yesterday 
evening we found out by chance the most beautiful view I ever 
saw. It is called * The Lovers' Seat.' " 

Lamb, who was not happy by the sea, was chiefly taken at 
Hastings not by the Lovers' Seat but by Hollingdon Rural 
Church. His letters contain three descriptions of the little fane, 
best of which is that to Dibdin in ISSig, when Dibdin was at 
Hastings alone : ^^ Let me hear that you have clamber'd up to 
Lover's Seat ; it is as fine in that neighbourhood as Juan 
Fernandez, as lonely too, when the Fishing boats are not out ; 
I have sat for horn's, staring upon a shipless sea. The salt sea 
is never so grand as when it is lefk to itself. One cock-boat 
spoils it. A sea mew or two improves it. And go to the little 
church, which is a very protestant Loretto, and seems dropt by 
some angel for the use of a hermit, who was at once paiishioner 
and a whole parish. It is not too big. Go in the night, biing 
it away in your portmanteau, and I will plant it in my garden. 
It must have been erected in the very infancy of British 
Christianity, for the two or three first converts ; yet hath it all 
the appert[en]ance8 of a church of the first magnitude, its pulpit, 
its pews, its baptismal font ; a cathedral in a nutshell. Seven 
people would crowd it Uke a Caledonian Chapel. The minister 
that divides the word there, must give lumping pennyworths. 
It is built to the text of two or three assembled in my name. 
It reminds me of the grain of mustard seed. If the glebe land 
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k proportioDate, it may yield two potatoes. Tythes out of it 
ODuld be no more split than a hair. Its First firuits must be its 
Last, for 'twould never produce a couple. It is truly the strait 
and narrow way, and few there be (of London visitants) that 
find it. The still small voice is surely to be found there, if any 
where. A sounding board is merely there for ceremony. It 
is secure from earthquakes, not more from sanctity than size, 
for 'twould feel a mountain thrown upon it no more than a 
taper- worm would. Gro and see, but not without your spectacles." 

De Quincey, who had no gift for accuracy, locates at Hastings 
a good story of Lamb's stammering, which Lamb himself versified 
for the late Archdeacon Hessey when he was a boy at the 
Merchant Taylors' school. My own impression is that it belongs 
to an early Margate visit ; but here it is : ^^ Coleridge told me 
of a ludicrous embarrassment which it [Lamb's impediment] 
caused him at Hastings. Lamb had been medically advised to 
a course of sea-bathing ; and accordingly at the door of his 
bathing machine, whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout 
fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, like heraldic 
supporters : they waited for the word of command from their 
principal, who b^an the following oration to them : ^ Hear me, 
men ! Take notice of this — I am to be dipped.' What more he 
would have said is unknown to land or sea or bathing machines ; 
for having reached the word dipped, he commenced such a 
rolling fire of Di — di — di — di, that when at length he descended 
A plomb upon the full word dipped, the two men, mther tired 
of the long suspense, became satisfied that they had reached 
what lawyers call the ^ operative ' clause of the sentence ; and 
both exclaiming at once, * Oh yes, Sir, we're quite aware of that ' 
— down they plunged him into the sea. 

^* On emerging, Lamb sobbed so much frx)m the cold, that he 
found no voice suitable to his indignation ; from necessity he 
seemed tranquil ; and again addi*essing the men, who stood 
respectfully listening, he began thus : — ^ Men ! is it possible to 
obtain your attention ? ' — ' Oh surely, su*, by all means.' — * Then 
listen : once more I tell you, I am to be di — di — di — ' — and 

then, with a burst of indignation, ' dipped, I tell you ' * Oh 

decidedly, sir,' rejoined the men, decidedly' — and down the 
stammerer went for the second time. Petrified with cold and 
wrath, once more Lamb made a feeble attempt at explanation — 
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* Grant me pa — pa — patience ; is it mum — um — murder you me 
— me — mean ? Again and a — ^ga — ^ga — gain, I tell you, I'm to 
be di — di — di — dipped,' now speaking furiously, with the voice 
of an injured man. ^ Oh yes, sir,' the men replied, ^ we know 
that — we fully understood it' — and for the third time down 
went Lamb into the sea. ^ Oh limbs of Satan ! ' he said, on 
coming up for the third time, ^ it's now too late ; I tell you that 
I am — ^no, that I was — to be di — di — di — dipped only once.^ " ^ 

After teUing Barton of HoUingdon Church on July 10th, 1828, 
Lamb adds : ^* Southey has attacked Elia on the scoi*e of infidelity, 
in the Quarterly — Ai-ticle, * Progress of Infidels.' I had not, nor 
have, seen the Monthly. He might have spared an old friend 
such a construction of a few careless flights, that meant no harm 
to religion. If all his unguarded expressions on the subject 
were to be collected 

" But I love and respect Southey — and will not retort. I 
HATE HIS REVIEW ; and his being a Reviewer. 

^^ The hint he has droppd will knock the sale of the book on 
the head, which was almost at a stop before. 

** Let it stop. There is com in Egypt, while there is cash at 
Leadenhall. You and I are something besides being Writers 
Thank God." 

This brings us to the ^' Letter to Southey," which although not 
published until October was probably written, in spite of Lamb's 
statement that he would not retort, soon after, during Mary 
Lamb's illness. In a review of a work by Gr^oire on Deism in 
France, in the Quarterly for January, which presumably had 
only just been published, Southey had referred incidentally to 
Elia, The article was called " The Progress of Infidelity " and 
in it Southey found occasion to say : — 

Unbelievers have not always been honest enough thus to express their real 
feelings ; but this we know concerning them, that when they have renounced their 
birthright of hope, they have not been able to divest themselves of fear. From 
the nature of the human mind this might be presumed, and in Cact it is so. They 
may deaden the heart and stupify the conscience, but they cannot destroy the 
imaginative foculty. There is a remarkable proof of this in Elia's Essays, a 
book which wants only a sounder religious feeling, to be as delightful as it is 
original. In that upon * Witches and other Night Fears,' he says : ** It is not 
book, or picture, or the stories of foolish servants, which create these terrors in 
children. They can at most but give them a direction. Dear litUe T. H., who 



^ Leigh Hunt also tells the story, in one of his periodicals ; and Mrs. Mathews 
tells it too. 
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ofaD childmi has been brought up with the moet scrupulous exclusion of every 
taint ofauperstitkm, who was never allowed to hear of goblin or apparition, or 
■eaioely to be told of bad men, or to hear or read of any distressing story, finds 
an this world of fear, firom which he has been so rigidly excluded ab extra^ in 
hia own ' thick-coming fancies ; * and from his little midnight pillow this nurse- 
diild of optimism will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to 
which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are tranquillity.'* 

The ^ Letter to South^ " called forth by this passage does 
not, I think, show Lamb at his best. That he had provocation 
must be admitted, for Southey's comment on Elia was foolish 
and lumeoessary, while, as Lamb implies, the book and its author 
had already suffered so much from want of recognition that this 
last afiront was peculiarly irritating. Yet the Letter does not 
80 much assert that Southey's judgment was wrong, as that, on 
account of youthful flippancies, he was not the man to make it : 
a line of argument which, coming from so broad-minded a man 
as Charles Lamb, is not too admirable. Although Southey had 
taken a narrow view of the book, his view was sincere. More- 
over it was the view of the matured and developed Southey of 
that time, and not of the less respectable and reverend Soutihey 
of many years earlier of whom Lamb was at pains to remind him. 
Hie Letter, however, contains two passages, at any rate, which 
could not be spared. This: — 

One man shall love his friends and his friends' faces; and, under the un- 
certainty of conversing with them again, in the same manner and familiar 
circumstances of sight, speech, &c., as upon earth— in a moment of no irreverent 
weakness — for a dream-while — no more — would be almost content, for a reward 
of a life of virtue (if he could ascribe such acceptance to his lame performances), 
to take up his portion with those he loved, and was made to love, in this good 
world, wUch he knows — which was created so lovely, beyond his deservings. 
Another, embracing a more exalted vision — so that he might receive indefinite 
additaments of power, knowledge, beauty, glory, ^. — is ready to forego the 
recognition of humbler individualities of earth, and the old familiar faces. The 
shapings of our heavens are the modifications of our constitution ; and Mr. 
Feeble Mind, or Mr. Great Heart, is bom in every one of us. 

And the list of some of the chief iriends whom Lamb honoured : — 

In more than one place, if I mistake not, you have been pleased to compliment 
me at the expence of my companions. I cannot accept your compliment at such 
a price. The upbraiding of a man's poverty naturadly makes him look about 
him, to see whether he be so poor indeed as he is presumed to be. You have 
put me upon counting my riches. Really, Sir, I did not know I was so wealthy 

in the article of friendships. There is , and , whom you never heard 

of^ but exemplary characters both, and excellent church-goers ; and N[orris] 
mine and my father's friend for nearly half a century ; and the enthusiast for 
Wordsworth's poetry, T. N. T[alfourd], a little tainted with Sodnianism, it is 
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to be feared, but constant in his attachments, and a capital critic ; and , a 

stnrdy old Athanasian, so that sete all to righto again ; and W[ainewright], the 
light, and warm-as-light hearted, Janus of the London ; and the translator of 
Dante, still a curate, modest and amiable C[ary]; and Allan C[unningham], 
the large-hearted Scot ; and P[rocter], candid and affectionate as his own poetry ; 
and A[llsop], Coleridge's friend; and G[illman], his more than friend; and 
Coleridge himself, the same to me still, as in those old evenings, when we used 
to sit and speculate (do you remember them, Sir ?) at our old Salutation tavern, 
upon Pantisocracy and golden days to come on earth ; and W[ordsworth] (why, 
^, I might drop my rent-roll here; such goodly farms and manors have I 
reckoned up already. In what possessions has not this last name alone estated 
me ! — but I will go on) — and M[onkhouse], the noble-minded kinsman, by wedlock, 
of W[ordsworth] ; and H. C. R[obinson], unwearied in the offices of a friend ; and 
Clarkson, almost above the narrowness of that relation, yet condescending not 
seldom heretofore from the labours of his world-embracing charity to bless my 
humble roof; and the gall-less and single-minded Dyer; and the high-minded 
associate of Cook, the veteran Colonel [Phillips], with his lusty heart still 
sending cartels of defiance to old Time ; and, not least, W. A[3rrton], the last 
and steadiest left to me of that little knot of whist-players, that used to assemble 
weekly, for so many years, at the Queen's Gate (you remember them. Sir ?) and 
called Admiral Burney friend. 

Liamb then went on more particularly to defend Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt against Southey's disapproval. 

The Letter created some little stir in literary circles. The 
Times defended its writer : — 

The number just published of the London Magazine contains a curious letter 
from Elia (Charles Lamb) to Mr. Southey. It treats the laureate with that 
contempt which his always uncandid and frequently malignant spirit deserves. 
When it is considered that Mr. Lamb has been the fast friend of Southey, and 
is besides of a particularly kind and peaceable nature, it is evident that nothing 
but gross provocation could have roused him to this public declaration of his 
disgust 

Professor Wilson (Christopher North), in Blcbekwood^ on the 
other hand, administered heavy castigation : — 

Our dearly-beloved friend, Charles Lamb, (we would fain call him Elia ; but 
that, as he himself says, "would be as good as naming him,'*) what is this you 
are doing? Mr. Southey, having read your Essays, wished to pay you a 
compliment, and called them, in the ** Quarterly," " a book which wants only 
a sounder religious feeling, to be as delightftil as it is original ! '* And with this 
eulogy you are not only dissatisfied, but so irate at the Laureate, that nothing 
will relieve your bile, but a Letter to the Doctor of seven good pages in ** The 
London.'* Prodigious ! Nothing would content your highness (not serene) of 
the India-House, but such a sentence as would sell your lucubrations as a puff; 
and because Taylor and Hessey cannot send this to the newspapers, you wax 
sour, sulky, and vituperative of your old crony, and twit him with his " old 
familiar faces.** This is, our dear Charles, most unreasonable—most unworthy 
of you ; and we know not how to punish you with sufficient severity, now that 
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Hodge of Tortola is no more ; but the inflexible Higgins of Nevis still survives, 
and we must import him to flog you in the market-place.^ 

Coleridge and Hazlitt, however, both commended LAmb ; and 
Crabb Robmaon called the Letter ^Melightfiil." In his Dia/ry 
(just returned from his holiday) he writes : ^^ October 26th : — I 
met with Talfouid, and heard from him much of the literary 
gossip of the last quarter. Sutton Sharpe, whom I called on, 
gave me a second edition, and lent me the last London Magcmne^ 
containing Lamb's delightfril letter to Southey, which Southey 
must feel. His remarks on religion are full of deep feeling, and 
his eulogy on Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt most generous. Lamb 
must be aware that he would expose himself to obloquy by such 
dedaiations. It seems that he and Hazlitt are no longer on 
friendly terms. I do not wish them to be reconciled. L. has 
introduced the names or initials of his friends. I was gratified 
by finding in the Catalogue * H. C. R. unwearied in every oflioe 
of a friend.' Nothing that Lamb has ever written has impressed 
me more strongly with the sweetness of his disposition, the 
strength of his affections." ^ 

Again, writing to Dorothy Wordsworth on October 81st, 
Robinson says : ^^ You have seen Elia's letter to Southey. There 
are a few passages I could wish away, but with the exception of 
them it is a delightful composition. I do not think he has bribed 
me to this judgment. There is a generosity in this writing almost 
heroic — Lamb is well awai*e that he alone has been taken into 
favour by the public of those — 

* five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love.' ' 

He knows that there are not two characters more generally 
detested in the country than L. H. and W. H. and that he 
will never be forgiven for this vo[lunta]ry tho' qualified and dis- 
criminating testimony in their favour. My dislike of Hazlitt 
almost amounts to hatred, yet I shall have inclination to look 
kindly on him when I recollect that L. has 80 written of 

^ A reference to Lamb's Elia essay on Christ's Hospital. 

* Nearly a year later Robinson has this entry, while on circuit: "August 
1 2th, 1824 : — All day in Court. In one cause I held a brief under Henry 
Cooper. The attorney, a stranger, Garwood, of Wells, told me that he was 
informed by his firiend Evans (the son of my old friend, Joseph Evans^, that I 
was the H. C. R. mentioned in the London Magazine as the friend of nlia. * I 
love Elia,' said Mr. Garwood ; * and that was enough to make me come to you t ' " 

'See Vol. I., page 136. 
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him. . . . Stewart Rose says that the sale of his Letters firom 
Italy was stopped at onoe on account of a hint in the Quarterly 
that there were some improprietiea in the book, and I have 
no doubt that Southey has utterly ruined the sale of Elia, and 
perhaps the popularity of Lamb for ever as a writer, by his article. 
If L. were above regarding the sale of his books, he need not 
fear that his reputation would suffer, for the article is flattering 
enough to his genius. 

^ However," Robinson adds, ^ I believe it was an inadvertence 
of S. only " ; and Southe/s wholly admirable letter in reply to 
Lamb bears out Robinson's opinion. It is dated November 
19th, 1828 :— 

**My Dear Lamb — On Monday I saw your letter in the 
London Magaaine^ which I had not before had an opportunity 
of seeing, and I now take the first interval of leisure for repljring 
to it. 

^ Nothing could be further firom my mind than any intention 
or apprehension of any way oflending or injuring a man con- 
cerning whom I have never spoken, thought, or felt otherwise 
than with afiection, esteem, and admiration. 

^^ If you had let me know in any private or friendly manner 
that you felt wounded by a sentence in which nothing but kind- 
ness was intended — or tiiat you found it might injure the sale 
of your book — I would most readily aud gladly have inserted a 
note in the next Review to qualify and explain what had hurt you. 

^ You have made this impossible, and I am sorry for it. But 
I will not engage in controversy with you to make sport for the 
Philistines. 

^^ The provocation must be strong indeed that can rouse me 
to do this, even with an enemy. And if you can forgive an 
unintended ofience as heartily as I do the way in which you have 
resented it, there will be nothing to prevent our meeting as we 
have hei'etofore done, and feeling towards each other as we have 
always been wont to do. 

^* Only signify a correspondent willingness on your part, and 
send me your address, and my first business next week shall be 
to reach your door, and shake hands with you and your sister. 
Remember me to her most kindly and believe me — Youi-s, with 
unabated esteem and r^ards, 

" Robert Southey." 
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Lamb replied at once, and his answer shows that the Qua/rterly 
nther than Southey was the especial object of his wrath — ^the 
Quarterly^ which had in 1811 rdSerred to him as a ^^maniac," in 
1814 doctored his review of Wordsworth, and in 18SS stated as a 
fiurt that the *^ Confessions of a Drunkard " were autobiographical. 

^ Dear Southey — ^The kindness of your note has melted away 
the mist which was upon ma I have been fighting against a 
shadow. That accursed Q. R. had vexed me by a gratuitous 

speaking, of its own knowledge, that the Oonfeasiona of a D d 

was a genuine description of the state of the writer. Little 
thhigs, that are not ill meant, may produce much ilL That 
might have injured me alive and dead. I am in a public office, 
and my life is insured. I was prepared for anger, and I thought 
I saw, in a few obnoxious words, a hard case of repetition 
directed against me. I wish both magazine and review at 
the bottom of the sea. I shall be ashamed to see you, and my 
sister (though innocent) will be still more so ; for the folly was 
done without her knowledge, and has made her uneasy ever 
sinoe. My guaitlian angel was absent at that time. 

^ I will muster up courage to see you, however, any day next 
week (Wednesday excepted). We shall hope that you will bring 
Edith with you. That will be a second mortification. She will 
hate to see us; but come and heap embers. We desei*ve it; 
I for what I've done, and she for being my sister. 

" Do come early in the day, by sun-light, that you may see 
my Milton, 

^^ I am at Colebrook Cottage, Colebrook Row, Islington: a 
detached whitish house, close to the New River end of Colebrook 
Terrace, left hand from Sadler's Wells. 

" Will you let me know the day before ? 

" Yom* penitent, 

"C. Lamb. 

"P.S.— I do not think yom- handwriting at all like ****'s. 
I do not think many things I did think." ^ 

Southey, as he promised, did not make any public rejoinder. 
But in 1830, when the Literary Gazette treated Lamb's Alhwa 

^ In the ** Letter to Southey " Lamb had said that he had opened letters from 
Leigh Hunt hoping they were from Southey — such was the similarity of their 
hairas. 
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Veraes with derision and cibntempt, he sent to the TimeSy as we 
shall see, a poem in praise of his friend. 

Lamb's letter to Barton, dated September 2nd, had first told us 
that he had again moved. ** When you come London- ward you 
will find me no longer in Cov^. Grard. I have a Cottage, in Cole- 
brook row, Islington. A cottage, for it is detach'd; a white 
house, with 6 good rooms, the New River (rather elderly by this 
time) nms (if a moderate walking pace can be so termed) close 
to the foot of the house ; and behind is a spacious garden, with 
vines (I assure you), pears, strawberries, parsnips, leeks, can*ots, 
cabbages, to delight the heart of old Alcinous. You enter 
without passage into a cheerful dining room, all studded over 
and rough with old Books, and above is a lightsome Drawing 
room, 8 windows, full of choice prints. I feel like a great Lord, 
never having had a house before. . . . 

^ I am so taken up with pruning and gardening, quite a new 
sort of occupation to me. I have gather'd my Jai-gonels, but 
my Windsor Pears are backward. The former were of exquisite 
radness. I do now sit under my own vine, and contemplate 
the growth of vegetable nature. I can now understand in what 
sense they speak of Father Adam. I recognise the paternity, 
while I watdi my tulips. I almost Fell with him, for the fu'st 
day I turned a drunken gaixl'ner (as he let in the sei'pent) into 
my Eden, and he laid about him, lopping off some choice boughs, 
&c., which hung over from a neighbor's garden, and in his blind 
zeal laid waste a shade, which had sheltered their window from 
the gaze of passers by. The old gentlewoman (fury made her 
not handsome) could scarcely be reconciled by all my fine woixls. 
There was no buttering her parsnips. She talk'd of the Law. 
What a lapse to commit on the first day of my happy ^ garden- 
state.'" 

In a ** Wishing Cap " article in the ExamiTier for April 4th, 
1824, Leigh Hunt thus addresses Lamb on his change of abode : 
**C. L., why didst thou ever quit Russell Street? Why didst 
thou leave the warm crowd of humanity, which thou lovest so 
well, to go and shiver on the side of the New River, inticing thy 
unwary friends to walk in? Were friends and sittings up at 
night too attractive? And was there no other way to get rid 
of them? Reader, we have not waked the night-owl with a 
catch, for C. L. is not musical. He will put up with nothing but 
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snatches of old songs. Mozart is to him an alien, and Faesiello 
the Pope of Rome. . . . 

^What would I not give for another Thursday evening? It 
was humanity's triumph ; for whist-players and no whist-players 
there for the first time met together. Talk not to me of great 
houses in which such things occur ; for there the whist-players 
are gamblers, and the no whist-players are nobody at all. Here, 
the whist was for its own sake, and yet the non-players were 
tolerated. But the triumph went further. Here was R. 
[Rickman] to represent among us the plumpness of office, and 
the solidity of the government. My brother Refonner, W. H. 
[Hazlitt], came to rest his disappointments and his paradoxes. 
Vain expectation ! With him contended A. [Ayrton], the most 
well-bred of musicians, who hates a paradox like an unresolved 
discord. Another A. [? Alsager] was there, the best of neighbours ; 
especially if you happen to be confined to your room. Item, 
a third A. [Allsop], the most trusting of Jinen-drapers, who 
lent [i.e., gave] a poet [Coleridge] a hundred pounds. I do not 
know whether he has been paid. I hope not ; for he deserves to 
enjoy the interest for ever, and in his case it is a rich one. M. B. 
[Bumey] was one of us, having his hands in his waistcoat pockets, 
like his friend, and talking well upon episodes. 

"And thou, M. L., — why have I not the art, like the old 
writers of dedications, of at once locuiing thee with panegyric, and 
saving the shoulders of thy modesty ? An art, by-the-by, which 
was so conspicuously concealed, that nobody would have suspected 
them of having it. ^rhei'e also came old Captain B. [Bumey], who 
had been round the world with Cooke, and was the fiivt man 
who planted a pun in Otaheite. Nevertheless, though I met him 
fifty times, I never had the courage to address him, he appeared 
to be so wrapped up in his tranquillity and his whist. He seemed 
to be taking a long repose from his storms. The jovial face of 
Colonel P. [Phillips], blooming with a second youth, made me 
bolder. He had been i*ound the world also, when a boy, and had 
challenged his lieutenant for not standing closer by his captain. 
This illegality completed my confidence. With K. [Kenney] we 
rejoiced over his successful plays, and tried to be indiflerent over 
the others." 

Lamb's new house, Colebrooke Cottage, in Colebrooke Row, 
still stands. A neighbouring terrace joins it on one side^ so that 
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it is no longer detached, and the New River has been covered and 
railed in ; but inside, the house is much as it was. Lamb, as we 
learn from a note to Allsop, moved alone, his sister still being ill. 

Bernard Barton and his daughter journeyed to Islington not 
long after the move, and of this visit Lucy Barton (Mrs. Edward 
FitzGrerald) wrote an account for me, in 1892, some seventy years 
later. Mary Lamb, she thinks, was from home at the time. 
What principally remained in Mrs. FitzGrerald's mind was the 
circumstance that many of Lamb's books in his bookcase retained 
the white price labels that had been pasted on them by the 
second-hand booksellera She also recollected that lunch con- 
sisted of oysters with their usual accompaniments. 

We have a description of Colebrooke Cottage in Hood's 
recollections of Lamb in Hoodie Own. It was, he says (in 
reference to Coleridge's ballad '' The Devil's Walk "), ''a cottage 
of Ungentility, for it had neither double coach-house nor wings. 
Like its tenant, it stood alone. He said, glancing at the Pater- 
noster one, that he did not like *the Row.' There was a bit of 
a garden, in which, being, as he professed, moi-e fond of ^ Men 
Sects than of Insects,' he made probably his fii'st and last 
observation in Entomology. He had been watching a spider in 
a gooseberry bush, entrapping a fly. * Grood God,' he said, * I 
never saw such a thing ! Directly he was caught in her fatal 
spinning, she darted down upon him, and in a minute turned 
him out, completely lapped in a shroud ! It reminded me of the 
Fatal Sisters in Gray.'" 

It is to the Colebrooke peiiod that George Daniel's I'eminis- 
cences of Lamb chiefly belong, printed in his Love's Labours Not 
Lost in 1868. Daniel (who was bom in 1789 and was therefore 
nearly fouiieen years younger than Lamb), like Hone, another of 
Lamb's antiquarian friends, whom we shall soon see, had been an 
assiduous satirist of the Regent, but his principal work was the 
editing of Cumberland's British Theatre in thirty-nine volumes. 
He first met Lamb in 1817, but it was not until the essayist 
became his neighbour in Islington that they wei-e at all intimate. 
Daniel writes of those days (thus fortifying Lamb's remai'k to 
Barton, in the letter above, which looked a little like invention) : 
**He took to the culture of plants, and now, having been 
honoured with his commands, I was, for the first time, of some 
use to him. He watched the growth of his tulips with the 
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gusto of a veteran florist and became learned in all their gaudy 
varieties. He grew enamoured of anemones. He planted, 
pruned, and grafted ; and seldom walked abroad without a 
bouquet in his button-hole ! The rose, firom its poetical associa- 
tions with Carew's exquisite song, — 

* Ask me no more, &c.' 

was his favourite flower." 

Of Lamb's interest in birds Daniel sajrs : ^^ They congregated 
upon his grass-plot, perched upon his window-sills, nestled in 
the eaves of his house-top, responded to his whistle, pecked up 
his plum cake. ... It became one of his amusements to watch 
their motions. * Commend me,' he said, *to the sparrows for 
what our friend Mathews calls in his ^ At Home' ^^irr^ular 
appropriation." I i*emember seeing a precocious Newgate-bird 
snatch from the muckle-mouth of a plethoric prentice-boy a 
hissing-hot slice of plum-pudding, and b-ansfer it to his own, to 
the diversion of the bystanders, who could not forbear laughing at 
the urchin's mendacious dexterity ; but this sleight of hand feat 
is nothing to the celerity with which these feathered freebooters 
will make a tid-bit exchange beaks.' Seeing his growing fondness 
for birds, I oflered him a beautiful bullfinch ensconced in a 
handsome cage. But he declined the present. * Every song 
that it sung from its wiry prison,' said he, *' I could never flatter 
myself was meant for my ear; but rather a wistful note to 
the passing ti^avellera of air that it were with them too ! This 
would make me self-reproachful and sad. Yet I should be 
loth to let the little captive fly, lest, being unused to liberty it 
should flutter itself to death, or starve.'" (These words obvi- 
ously are the words of Daniel, although the sentiment may be 
I^amb's.) 

Of Lamb's excursions Daniel says : ^^ His occasional i-ambles 
rarely extended beyond Finchley, on the north ; Dulwich College 
(for its pictures !), on the south ; and Tumham-green, on the west. 
The east with its narrow and tortuous carrefourSy was unknown 
to him." Lamb was very fond of seeing the sun set from Canon- 
bury Tower : " he was hand and glove with Groodman Symes, the 
then tenant of this venerable Tower, and a brothei- antiquary in 
a small way, who took pleasure in entertaining him in the oak 
panelled chamber where Groldsmith wrote his Traveller and 
supped on buttermilk ; pointing at the same time to a small 
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oolouied poitndt of Shakespeare, in a curiouely carved gilt frame, 
which Lamb would look at lovingly. . . . He was never weary 
of toiling up and down the steep, winding, narrow stairs of this 
suburban pile, and peeping into its sly comers and cupboards, as 
if he exp^^ted to discover there some hitherto hidden clue to its 
mysterious origin. The ancient hostelries of Islington and its 
vicinity he also visited. At the old Queen's Head he puffed his 
pipe, and quaffed his ale out of the huge tankard presented by a 
certain festivous Master Cranch, of a Bonifacial aspect and hue, 
to a former host" 

Daniel adds : ^* It was here [the old Queen Head — Islington] 
that he chanced to fidl in with that obese and burly figiu*e of fun 
Theodore Hook, who came to take a last look at this historical 
relic before it was pulled down. Hook accompanied him to Cole- 
brooke Cottage which was hai*d by. During the evening Lamb 
(lightsome and lissom) proposed a race round the garden ; but 
Hook . . . declined the contest, I'emarking that he could outrun 
nobody but ^ the constable.' " This is the only meeting between 
Lamb and Hook of which I can find a record. Hook, supposing 
the year to be 1826 (he was in prison fr-om 1823 to 1825), was 
then thirty-eight. 

A few of Lamb's detached sayings as reported by Greoige Daniel 
are interesting ; but too much credence must not perhaps be placed 
in the narrative of the friendship, which w€is probably only an 
acquaintanceship. He once remarked, ^^ Socrates loved wild boar, 
Sophocles truffles, and why should not pig's meat be my gastro- 
nomical vanity ? " And speaking once of Abraham, he s€dd that 
he would have respected him more if he had not spoken falsely to 
save himself and his wife at the court of Pharaoh. Of the " mean 
duplicity " of Jacob he spoke with sorrow. 

Daniel was a friend of Robert Bloomfield, author of ^'The 
Farmer's Boy," who in those days lived in Islington. He speaks 
of dining with Lamb and Bloomfield at Colebrooke Cottage in the 
autumn of 1823, and afterwards walking to Queen Elizabeth's 
Walk at Stoke Newington. But it must have been eai*lier, for 
Bloomfield died in August of that year. Writing to Barton in 
1823 Lamb says of Bloomfield : ** He dined with me once, and his 
manners took me exceedingly." We can, however, hai'dly include 
the rural poet among Lamb's frienda (Many years earlier when 
Lamb first met him, under Dyer's wing, he thought him ^' very 
poor company.") 
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During September both Charles and Mary Lamb seem to have 
been m very poor health ; and Lamb made his will, with Allsop, 
Talfourd and Procter as executora Later he reduced the number 
of executors to two, Talfourd and Ryle. In the letter to AUsop 
making the request I^amb says, ^ I want to make my will, and to 
leave my property in trust for my sister. N.B. I am not ikerefore 
going to die ; " and again, the next day, ^ I hope it may be in 
the scheme of Providence that my sister may go first (if ever so 
little a precedence)." As it happened. Providence directed other- 
wise. Cowden Clarke tells us tiiat Lamb ^^ once said (with his 
peculiar mode of tenderness, beneath blunt, abrupt speech^ * You 
must die first, Mary.' She nodded, with her little quiet nod, 
and sweet smile, ^Yes, I must die first, Charles.'" 

By the middle of October both Lamb and his sister were well 
again. A note to Cary on October 14th, concerning a proposed 
visit, has this passage : ^^ We were talking of Roast ShaiUder 
of Mutton wiili onion sauce ; but I scorn to prescribe to the 
hospitalities of mine host." And on October 81st Crabb Robin- 
son writes to Dorothy Wordsworth: **The Lambs are now 
well. . . . Miss L has been ill all this summer; she is now 
looking well, and the better because thinner." 

It was a few days later that George Dyer, as we saw in Chapter 
XIV., walked into the New River from Lamb's garden. Lamb tells 
Mi-s. Hazlitt about it in an amusing letter. He adds : " I had 
the honour of dining at the Mansion House on Thursday last, by 
special card from the Lord Mayor, who never saw my face, nor 
I his ; and all from being a writer in a magazine ! The dinner 
costly, served on massy plate ; champagne, pines, &c. ; 47 pi'esent, 
among whom the Chairman and two other directors of the India 
Company. There's for you ! and got away pretty sober ! Quite 
saved my credit ! " So ends 1823. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
1824 

A Lethargy— Haxlitt's Select British Po«^— Manning Rapt— Peter George Pat- 
more — A Parody of Lamb^Lamb's Clothes — William Blake — Byron's 
Death— Munden's Farewell — Lamb and Mrs. Barbauld Again— Some 
"Maddish Spirits" — An Evening with Coleridge — Edward Irving — 
Procter's Marriage— Mary Russell Mitford — A Warning to Barton— 
" Saint Charles.*' 

BETWEEN December, 1828, and September, 1824, Lamb 
published nothing; his health seems to have been indif- 
ferent and his spirits low. But towards the end of the year came 
a revival, when for a while he was again busy and now and then 
almost at his best. 

Writing to Barton on January 2Srd he says: ^^The fact is 
I have been insuperably dull and lethargic for many weeks, and 
cannot rise to the vigour of a Letter, much less an Essay. The 
* London ' must do without me for a time, a time, and half a time, 
for I have lost all interest about it, and whether I shall recover 
it again I know not. ... I shall b^in to feel a little more alive 
with the spring. Winter is to me (mild or harsh) always a great 
trial of the spirits.'' Again, a month later : ^^ . . . And yet I 
am accounted by some people a good man. How cheap that 
character is acquired ! Pay your debts, don't borrow money, nor 
twist your kitten's neck off, or disturb a congregation, &c. — 
your business is done. I know things (thoughts or things, 
thoughts are things) of myself which would make every friend 
I have fly me as a plague patient. I once * * *, and set a dog 
upon a crab's leg that was shoved out under a moss of sea weeds, 
a pretty little feeler. — Oh ! pah! how sick I am of that ; and a 
lie, a mean one, I once told ! — 

*^ I stink in the midst of respect. 

^* I am much hypt ; the fact is, my head is heavy ; but there is 
hope, or if not, I am better than a poor shell fish — ^not morally. 
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when I set the whelp upon it, but have more blood and spirits. 
Things may turn up, and I may creep again into a decent opinion 
of myself. Vanity will return with sunshine.'' 

A little later vanity did return : ^ While I have space, let me 
congratulate with you the return of the Spring — what a Summery 
Spring too ! all those qualms about the dog and the cray-fish 
melt before it. I am going to be happy and vain again." 

Meanwhile we have glimpses of the Lambs in Crabb Robinson's 
Diofry: — 

"" January 10th, 1824 :— Walked out and called on Miss Lamb. 
I looked over Lamb's library in part He has the finest collection 
of shabby books I ever saw ; such a number of first-rate works of 
genius, but filthy copies, which a delicate man would really hesi- 
tate touching, is I think nowhere to be found. I borrowed several 
books. 

^ Jan. 85 : — I walked up to Lamb's, Southeme with me. I did 
not understand that he waited for me and kept him a long tima 
At length he knocked and came in. . . . N.B. Hazlitt at Lamb's. 
We did not speak." Henry Southern (1799-1868?) was the 
founder and editor of the RetTospective Review^ and it was he 
who bought the London Magaaine in 1885. Later he entered 
diplomatic life. 

Hazlitt, who was about to marry the widow Bridgewater and 
disappear on his continental tour, was now lodging in Down 
Street, Piccadilly. He had written in his essay on " The Pleasures 
of Hating " that the " magnanimous " " Letter to Southey " made 
him want to be fiiends with Lamb again; and a restored i*ela- 
tion of cordiality, destined to be permanent, was shortly afterwards 
established. I fancy also that Hazlitt had consulted Lamb upon 
the volume of extracts for the Select British Poets which he had 
been commissioned to prepare. The first edition was published 
in 1884, Lamb being represented by no fewer than eighteen poems 
and two extracts from " John Woodvil," and Mary Lamb by two 
poems. Of Lamb, Hazlitt wix>te : ^^ Mr. C. Lamb has pi*oduced 
no poems equal to his prose wiitings : but I could not resist the 
temptation of transferring into this collection his ' Farewell to 
Tobacco,' and some of the sketches in his * John Woodvil,' the 
first of which is rarely surpassed in quaint wit, and the last in 
pure feeling." Hazlitt had, however, exceeded his rights ; certain 
publishers objected that he had taken their property ; and the 
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book was Buppressed, a new edition being issued in 1825 with no 
living authon included. 

I return to Crabb Robinson : — 

** Feb. 19 : — At Lamb's to leave a magazine. Miss L. being 
akme I was tempted to dine with her and a very agreeable two 
hours fix>m S to 5 I had. With her I can unbosom myself cordi- 
aUy. 

"Feb. «9, Sunday:— Went to Lamb's. Fanny Holcroft &c. 
there. Walked with F. : she is grown old and an object of com- 
passion." Fanny Holcroft, Thomas Holcroft's daughter, was the 
author of several novels and other literary work. She died in 

" March 5th : — Walked over to Lamb. Meant a shoii; visit, 
but Monkhouse was there as well as Manning ; so I took tea and 
stayed the whole evening, and played whist. Besides, the talk 
was agreeable. On religion, M[anning] talked as I did not ex- 
pect ; rather earnestly on the Atonement, as the essential doctrine 
of Christianity, but against the Trinity, which he thinks by a 
mere mistake has been adopted from Oriental philosophy, under 
a notion that it was necessary to the Atonement. C. L.'s impres- 
sions against religion are unaccountably strong, and yet he is by 
nature pious. It is the dogmatism of theology which has disgusted 
him, and which alone he opposes ; he has the organ of theosophy." 
Of Manning in a religious^ or at least in a mystical, mood Allsop 
gives us this glimpse : ** I retain a very vivid recollection of Man- 
ning, though so imperfect in my memory of persons that I should 
not recollect him at this time. I think few persons had so great 
a share of Lamb's admiration, for to few did he vouchsafe mani- 
festations of his very extraordinary powers. Once, and once only, 
did I witness an outburst of his ur^mbod/ied spirit, when such 
was the effect of his more than magnetic, his magic power (learnt 
was it in Chaldea, or in that sealed continent to which the super- 
human knowledge of Zoroaster was conveyed by Confucius, into 
which he was the first to penetrate with impunity), that we were 
all mpt and carried aloft into the seventh heaven. He seemed to 
see and to convey to us clearly (I had almost said adequately), 
what was passing in the presence of the Great Disembodied One, 
rather by an intuition or the creation of a new sense than by 
words. Verily there are Tnore thinga an ea/rth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy. I am unwilling to admit the influence this 
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wonderfol man had over his auditors, as I cannot at all convey 
an adequate notion or even image of his extraordinary and very 
peculiar powers." 

In the spring of this year Peter G«orge Patmore, whom we 
last saw as Scott's second in the fatal duel, comes upon the 
scene. Patmore, who was the father of Coventry Patmore, tells 
the story thus in My Friends and Acquaintcmcea : " My 
first introduction to Charles Lamb took place acddentaUy, at the 
lodgings of William Hazlitt, in Down St., Piccadilly, in 18S4, 
and under circumstances which have impressed it with peculiar 
vividness on my memory. Mr. Colbum had published anony- 
mously, only two or three days before, a jeu-d'esprit of mine, 
which aimed at being, to the prose literatui*e of the day, some- 
thing like what the Rejected Addressee was to the poetry. . . . 
Scarcely had I been introduced to the new-comers, when Hazlitt 
pointed to the book which he had laid on the table on their 
entrance, and said to Miss Lamb, ^ There's something there 
about Charles and you. Have you seen it ? ' Miss Lamb 
immediately took up the book, and began to i-ead to herself 
(evidently with no very good will) the opening paper, which was 
an imitation of an Essay by Elia. 

^* Here was an accumulation of emban^assments, which no 
consideration could have induced me to encounter willingly, 
but which, being inevitable, I contrived to endure with great 
apparent composure ; though the awkwardness of my position 
was not a little enhanced by Miss Lamb presently turning to 
her brother, and expressing feelings about what she had read, 
which indicated that her first impression was anything but a 
fitvourable or agreeable one. Lamb himself seemed to take no 
interest whatever in the matter. They stayed but a very short 
time.** 

Piatmore's book, called Rejected Articles^ is a collection of very 
poor imitations: that of Lamb being peculiarly inadequate. 
Patmore, however, has left some valuable notes upon Lamb. I 
quote from an article in the Court Magazine for 18S5. He 
writes : ^ Lamb had laid aside his anuff-coloured suit before I 
knew him ; and during the last ten years of his life, he was never 
seen in any thing but a suit of uniform black, with knee-breeches, 
and (sometimes, not always) gaiters of the same to meet them. 
FR>babljr ke was induced to admit this innovation by a sort of 
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compromise with his affection for the colour of other years ; for 
though his dress was ^black' in name and nature, he always 
contrived that it should exist only in a state of rusty brown. 
I can scarcely account for his having left off his suit of the 
latter colour, especially as he had stuck to it through the daily 
ordeal, for twenty years, of the Long Room of the East India 
House. He abandoned it, I think, somewhere about the time 
his friend Wordsworth put forth his ideal of the personal 
appearance of a poet ; which may perchance have been drawn, 
in part, from Lamb himself, — so exact is the likeness in several 
leading particulars. 

* But who is he, with modest looks, 

And clad in homely russet brown, 

Who murmurs near the rumiing brooks 

A music sweeter than their own ? 

* He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him e*er to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,' 

^^ Now Lamb did not like to be taken for a poet, or for any 
thing else ; so, latterly, he always dressed in a way to be taken, 
by nineiy-nine people out of a hundred who looked at him, for 
a Methodist preacher! the last person in the world that he 
really was like ! This was one of his little wOful contradictions." 

Patmore, to whom we shall return, relates also a piquant but 
merciless story of Lamb's treatment of a pretentious minor poet. 
*^ He was to meet the gentleman at dinner, and the poems were 
shown to Lamb a little before the author's arrival. When he 
came he proved to be empty and conceited. During dinner 
Lamb fell into the delightful drollery of sajdng now and again, 
^That reminds me of some verses I wrote when I was very 
young ; ' and then quoted a line or two which he recollected 
firom the gentleman's book, to the latter's amusement and indig* 
nation. Lamb, immensely divei-ted, capped it all by introducing 
the first lines of Paradise Loaty * Of man's first disobedience,' 
as also written by himself, which actually brought the gentle- 
man on his feet bursting with rage. He said he had sat by 
and allowed his own * Uttle verses ' to be taken without protest, 
but he could not endure to see Milton pillaged." A similar 
story is told of Macaulay, but in his case he is said to have 
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Temembered and repeated, as he was able to do after one perusal, 
wliok pages of his victim. 

On March 24rth we find Lamb advising Barton to have no 
hesitation in accepting a gift of ^,200 which some members of 
the Society of Friends had raised as a testimony to their sense 
of his merit : ^^ Every man is his own best Casuist ; and after all, 
as Ephraim Smooth, in the pleasant comedy of ^ Wild Oats,' has 
it, * there is no harm in a Guinea.' A fortiori there is less in 

The best letter of 18S4 is that to Barton on May 15th, con- 
cerning William Blake (whom Lamb calls Robert). ^^ Blake is 
a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man, if 
he be still living. He is the Robert [William] Blake, whose 
wild designs accompany a splendid folio edition of the ^ Night 
Thoughts,' which you may have seen, in one of which he pictures 
the parting of soul and body by a solid mass of human form 
floating off, God knows how, from a lumpish mass (fac Simile to 
itself) left behind on the djring bed. He paints in water colours 
marveUous strange pictures, visions of his brain, which he asserts 
that he has seen. They have grei^t merit. He has seen the old 
Welsh bards on Snowdon — ^he has seen the Beautifullest, the 
strongest, and the Ugliest Man, left alone from the Massacre of 
the Britons by the Romans, and has painted them from memory 
(I have seen his paintings), and assei'ts them to be as good as 
the figures of Raphael and Angelo, but not better, as they had 
precisely the same retro-visions and prophetic visions with them- 
self [himself]. The painters in oil (which he will have it that 
neither of tibem practised) he affirms to have been the ruin of 
art, and affirms that all the while he was engaged in his Water 
paintings, Titian was disturbing him, Titian the 111 Grenius of 
Oil Painting. His Pictures — one in particular, the Canterbury 
Pilgrims (far above Stothai'd's) — have great merit, but hard, dry, 
yet with grace. He has written a Catalogue of them with a 
most spirited criticism on Chaucer, but mystical and full of 
Vision. His poems have been sold hitherto only in Manuscript. 
I never read them ; but a friend at my desire procured the 
^ Sweep Song.' There is one to a tiger, which I have heard 
redted, bqpnning — 

* Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, 
Thro' the desaru of the night/ 
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which is glorious, but, alas ! I have not the book ; for the man 
is flown, whither I know not — to Hades or a Mad House. But 
I must look on him as one of the most extraordinary persons of 
the age." 

Blake was then living in Fountain Court, Strand, and was 
working on the Inventions to the Book of Job. He died in 
1827. Lamb never met him, but Crabb Robinson had long 
conversations with him, and among the younger men who 
appreciated Blake's genius was, as we have seen, Wainewright, 
from whom Lamb may have heard of the sturdy mystic. Lamb 
sent the ** Sweep's Song" for an album which James Mont- 
gomery edited in the interests of a philanthropic effort to 
ameliorate the lot of the climbing boys. 

In the same letter in which Lamb writes of Blake he refers 
thus to the death of Byron, which had occun*ed on April 19th : 
^^ So we have lost another Poet. I never much relished his Lord- 
ship's mind, and shall be sorry if the Greeks have cause to miss 
him. He was to me offensive, and I never can make out his 
great powers which his admii'ers talk of. Why, a line of 
Wordsworth's is a lever to lift the immortal spirit! Byron 
can only move the Spleen. He was at best a Satyrist, — in any 
other way, he was mean enough. I dare say I do him injustice ; 
but I cannot love him, nor squeeze a tear to his memory. He 
did not like the world, and he has left it, as Alderman Curtis 
advised the Radicals, * If they don't like their country, damn 'em, 
let 'em leave it,' they possessing no rood of ground in England, 
and he 10,000 acres. Byron was better than many Curtises." 

On May Slst, 1824s says Talfourd, ^one of Lamb's last ties to 
the theatre, as a scene of present enjoyment, was sevei'ed. 
Munden, the rich peculiarities of whose acting Lamb has em- 
balmed in one of the choicest ^ Essays of Elia,' quitted the stage 
in the mellowness of his powers. His relish for Munden's acting 
was almost a new sense : he did not compare him with the old 
comedians, as having common qualities with them, but r^arded 
him as altogether of a different and original style. On the last 
night of his appearance. Lamb was very desiraus to attend, but 
every place in the boxes had long been secured ; and Lamb was 
not strong enough to stand the tremendous rush, by enduring 
which, alone, he could hope to obtain a place in the pit ; when 
Munden's gratitude for his exquisite praise anticipated his wish. 
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by providing for him and Miss Lamb places in a comer of the 
oarcfaestra, close to the stage. 

^ The play of the ^ Poor Grentleman,' in which Munden played 
'Sir Robert Bramble,' had concluded, and the audience were 
impatiently waiting for the &rce, in which the great comedian 
was to delight them for the last time, when my attention was 
suddenly called to Lamb by Miss Kelly, who sat with my party 
far withdrawn into the obscurity of one of the Upper Boxes, but 
overlooking the radiant hollow which waved below us, to our 
friend.^ In his hand, directly beneath the line of stage-lights, 
glistened a huge portei* pot, which he was draining ; while the 
broad face of old Munden was seen thrust out from the door by 
which the musicians enter, watching the close of the draught, 
when he might receive and hide the portentous beaker from the 
gaae of the admiring neighbours. Some unknown benefactor had 
sent four pots of stout to keep up the veteran's heart during his 
last trial ; and, not able to drink them all, he bethought him of 
Lamb, and without considering the wonder which would be excited 
in the brilliant ax)wd who surrounded him, conveyed himself the 
cordial chalice to Lamb's parched lips. At the end of the same 
fiuxse, Munden found himself unable to deliver from memory a 
short and el^ant address which one of his sons had written for 
him ; but, provided against accidents, took it from his pocket, 
wiped his eyes, put on his spectacles, read it, and made his last 
bow. This was, perhaps, the last night when Lamb took a hearty 
interest in the present business scene ; for though he went now 
and then to the theatre to gratify Miss Iso^ or to please an 
author who was his friend, his real stage henceforth only spread 
itself out in the selectest chambei*8 of his memory." That was 
also the occasion, the Cowden Clarkes tell us, of Mary Lamb's 
pun, ^^Sic transit gloria Munden." 

Crabb Robinson's Diary again : — 

^* June 1st, 1824 : — I was induced to engage myself to dine 
with C. Lamb. After dinner he and I took a walk to Newing- 
ton. I sat an hour with Mrs. Barbauld. She was looking 
tolerably, but Lamb (not his habit) was disputatious with her, 
and not in his best way. He reasons from feelings, and those 
often idiosjrna'asies ; she from dry abstractions and verbal defini- 
tions. Such people can't agree, and infallibly dislike each other. 

^ This is Talfourd's grammar— I have not altered it« 
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We came back to a late dish of tea. Grodwin &a there. I had 
whist with M. L., G. and his ill-bred son William. The loud 
laugh of the father and the noisy knock on the table of the son 
together put me out of humour, and I came away early, though 
there came in some agreeable people." Godwin's son, who was 
then twenty-one, had just become a reporter on the Morning 
Chronicle. He died in 1882. He does not come into the life 
of Lamb directly, but indirectly we have to thank him, for it was 
he who by his importunity as a caller inspired Lamb to the little 
essay called ** Many Friends," in the New Times in 1825. 

** June 10th : — I dined at Lamb's, and then walked with him 
to Highgate [to Gillman's], self-invited. There we found a laige 
party. Mr. and Mi's. Green, the Aderses, Irving, Collins, R. A., 
a Mr. Taylor, a young man of talents in the Colonial Office, Basil 
Montagu, a Mr. Chance, and one or two others. It was a rich 
evening. Coleridge talked his best, and it appeared better because 
he and Irving supported the same doctrines. His superiority was 
striking. The idea dwelt on was the higher character of the 
internal evidence of Christianity, as addressed to our immediate 
consciousness of our own wants and the necessity of a religion and 
a revelation. In a style not to me clear or intelligible Irving and 
Coleridge both declaimed. The advocatue didboli for the evening 
was Mr. Taylor, who, in a way very creditable to his manners as 
a gentleman, but with little more than verbal cleverness, and an 
ordinary logic, and the confidence of a young man who has no 
suspicion of his own deficiencies, affirmed that those evidences 
which the Christian thinks he finds in his internal convictions, 
the Mahometan also thinks he has ; and he affiimed that Ma- 
homet had improved the condition of mankind. Lamb asked 
him whether he came in a turban or a hat." This story of 
Taylor (Henry Taylor, afterwards the author of Philip van 
Artevelde) is told more fiilly and more amusingly elsewhere. It 
seems that Taylor, when it was time to go, could not find his 
hat. During the search Lamb remarked, ^ I thought you came 
in a turban." 

^^On my walk with Lamb," Robinson continues, ^^he spoke 
with enthusiasm of Manning, . . . the most wonderful man he 
ever knew, more extraordinary than Wordsworth or Coleridge. 
Yet this M. does nothing. He has travelled even in China, and 
has been by land from India through Thibet, yet, as far as is 
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known, he has written nothing. Lamb sap his criticisms are of 
the Tery fiist quality. 

^ July 5th : — I . . . took tea at Lamb's. Mr. Irving and his 
friend, Mr. Carlyle, were there. An agreeable evening enough ; 
but there is so little sympathy between Lamb and Irving, that I 
do not think they can or ought to be intimate. L. has no respect 
for I.'s opinion — perhaps not for his mind. I. ought not to like 
L. whose levity and want of serious thought is incurable.'' This 
was not the visit from Carlyle, then a young man of nearly twenty- 
one, which led to the famous passage in his Diary, but an earlier. 
Lamb's attitude to Edward Irving (1792-1884), who was then 
drawing all I^ndon to his chapel in Hatton Grarden, was either 
misunderstood by Robinson or it speedily underwent a change ; 
for in March, 1825, he writes to Barton : " While I can write, let 
me abjure you to have no doubts of Irving. Let Mr. Mitford 
drop his disrespect. Irving has prefixed a dedication (of a 
Missionary Subject, 1st part) to Coleridge, the most beautiful, 
cordial and sincere. He there acknowledges his obligation to 
S. T. C. for his knowledge of Gospel truths, the nature of a Chris- 
tian Church, etc., to the talk of S. T. C. (at whose Gamaliel feet 
he sits weekly) [? more] than to that of all the men living. This 
from him, the great dandled and petted Sectarian — ^to a religious 
character so equivocal in the world's Eye as that of S. T. C, so 
foreign to the Kirk's estimate. Can this man be a quack ? The 
language is as affecting as the Spiiit of the Dedication. Some 
friend [Mrs. Basil Montagu] told him, ' This dedication will do 
you no Good,' i.e. not in the world's repute, or with your own 
People. * That is a reason for doing it,' quoth Irving. I am 
thoroughly pleased with him. He is firm, outspeaking, intrepid 
— and docile as a pupil of Pythagoras. You must like him." 

I quote from Ci*abb Robinson again : — 

^^July 6: — Took tea with Lamb. There were Hessey and 
Taylor, Clare the shepherd poet, Bowring, and Elton the trans- 
lator from the classics. Clare looks like a weak man — but he was 
ill — Elton a sturdy fellow more like a huntsman than a scholar. 
. . . Hessey gave an account of De Quince/s description of his 
own bodily sufferings. He should have employed as his publishers, 
said Lamb, Payne and Fuss " (referring to Payne & Foss, book- 
sellei-s in Pall Mall). 

The Lambs spent their holiday this year in the neighbourhood, 
VOL. XL— 9 
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making short excunioiiB into Hertfordshire. Writing to an old 
India House clerk, William Marter, on July 19th, Lamb says : 
^Pily me, that have been a Grentleman these four weeks, and 
am reduced in one day to the state of a ready writer. I feel, I 
feel, my gentlemanly qualities £Bist oozing away — such as a sense 
of honour, neckcloths twice a day, abstinence from swearing, &c. 
The desk enters into my soul." 

A letter to Hood at Hastings, on August 10th, has high 
spirits: ^^My old New River has presented no extraordinary 
novelties lately ; but there Hope sits every day, speculating upon 
traditionary gudgeons. I think she has taken the fisheries. I 
now know the reason why our forefathers were denominated 
Eiast and West Angles. Yet is there no lack of spawn ; for I 
wash my hands in fishets that come through the pump every 
morning thick as motelings, — little things o O O, like that^ that 
perish untimely, and never taste the brook. . . . You should 
also go to No. 18, Standgate Street, — a baker, who has the finest 
collection of marine monsters in ten sea counties, — sea dragons, 
polypi, mer-people, most fantastic You have only to name the 
old gentleman in black (not the Devil) that lodged with him a 
week (hell remember) last July, and he will show courtesy. He 
is by far the foremost of the savans. His wife is the ftmniest 
thwarting little animal ! They are decidedly the Lions of green 
Hastings. [This was a practical joke. There was no such house 
in Hastings.] ... I design to give up smoking ; but I have not 
yet fixed upon the equivalent vice. I must have quid pro quo ; 
or gtw) pro qwidP 

A month or so later, when sending Barton some Album Verses 
for his daughter. Lamb is ^^ maddish " again, in that irresponsible 
strain which no one has had in such perfection as he. ^ I began 
on another sheet of paper, and just as I had penn'd the second 
line of Stanza 2 an ugly Blot \here is a hlof] as big as this fell, 
to illustrate my counsel. — I am sadly given to blot, and modem 
blotting-paper gives no redress; it only smears and makes it 
worse, as for example [here is a S7nea/r\ The only remedy is 
scratching out, which gives it a Clerkish look. The most innocent 
blots are made with red ink, and are rather ornamental [Here 
a/re two or three blots in red ink] Many, they are not always 
to be distinguished from the effusions of a cut finger. 

^ Well, I hope and trust thy Tick doleru, or however you spell 
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it, is vaniBhed, for I have frightful impresBioDs of that Tick, and 
do altogether hate it, as an unpaid score, or the Tick of a Death 
Watch. I take it to be a species of Vitus's dance (I omit the 
Sanctily, writing to ^one of the men called Friends'). I knew 
a young Lady who could dance no other, she danced thro' life, 
and very queer and fantastic were her steps. Heaven bless thee 
from such measures, and keep thee from the Foul Fiend, who 
delights to lead after False Fires in the night, FlibbertigiUt, that 
gives the web and the pin &c. I forget what else. — 

^From my den, as Bunyan has it, 80 Sep. 84." 

In September Elia was resumed, with ^^Blakesmoor in 

H Bhiie," and thereafter Lamb for a while worked for the 

London Magazine steadily once more. 

On November Snd he thanks Mrs. Collier for a pig. ^^To say 
it was young, crisp, short, luscious, dainty-toed, is but to say what 
all its predecessors have been. It was eaten on Sunday and 
Monday, and doubts only exist as to which temperature it eat 
best, hot or cold. I incline to the latter. The Petty-feet made 
a pretty surprising proe-gustation for supper on Saturday night, 
just as I was loathingly in expectation of bren-cheese. I spell as 
I speak. 

^ I do not know what news to send you. You will have heard 
of Alsager^s death,^ and your Son John's success in the Lottery. 
I say he is a wise man, if he leaves off while he is well. The 
weather is wet to weariness, but Mary goes puddling about a- 
shopping after a gown for the winter. She wants it good & 
cheap. Now I hold that no good things are cheap, pig-presents 
always excepted. In this mournful weather I sit moping, where 
I now write, in an office dark as Erebus, jammed in between 4 
walls, and writing by Candle-light, most melancholy. Never see 
the light of the Sun six hours in the day, and am surprised to 
find how pretty it shines on Sundap. I wish I were a Caravan 
driver or a Penny post man, to earn my bread in air & sunshine." 

On November 11th Lamb congratulates Procter on his marriage 
to Anne Skepper, Basil Montagu's stepdaughter. He adds char- 
acteristically : *^ I am married myself — ^to a severe step- wife — who 
keeps me, not at bed and board, but at desk and board, and is 
jealous of my morning aberrations. I cannot slip out to con- 
gratulate kinder unions. It is well she leaves me alone o' nights 

^ A matter of lie, explained later in the letter. 
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— ^the damn'd Day-hag Business. She is even now peeping over 
me to see I am writing no Love Letters. I come, my dear. 
Where is the Indigo Sale Book?" 

Crabb Robinson again : — 

" Dec. 6, Smiday : — Walked back by Islington and met there 
with Mr. and Mrs. Talfourd and Miss Mitford, the dramatist and 
poet, a squat person but with a benevolent and intelligent smile. 
Scarcely any conversation. Lamb merry. 

" Dec. 10 : — At ten went to Talfourd's, where were Haydon 
and his wife and Lamb and his sister. A very pleasant chat with 
them. Miss Mitford there, pleasing looks but no words." Mary 
Russell Mitford (1787-1855) was at this time in the flush of the 
success of Owr Village^ the first series of which was published in 
18S4. There are a few glimpses of Lamb in her correspondence. 
Writing to Sir William Elford, concerning Our Village^ in March, 
18S4, she says : *^ Charles Lamb (the matchless ' Elia ' of the Lon- 
don Magazine) says that nothing so fresh and characteristic has 
appeared for a long while. It is not over modest to say this ; but 
who would not be proud of the praise of such a proser ? " Miss 
Mitford had the highest admiration of Lamb. ^^ By the by," she 
writes to EUford in 1822, "do you ever see the London Magazine ? 
Charles Lamb's articles, signed Elia, are incomparably the finest 
specimens of EInglish prose in the language. The humour is as 
delicate as Addison's, and far more piquant." 

The last letters of the year are to Leigh Hunt and Barton. 
That to Hunt, in Grenoa, is chiefly a mendacious account of the 
conversion of the Novello family to Wesleyanism ; but among the 
serious news is this : " Mary, my sister, has worn me out with 
eight weeks' cold and toothache, her average complement in the 
winter; and it will not go away. She is otherwise well, and 
reads novels all day long. She has had an exempt year, a good 
year ; for which, forgetting the minor calamity, she and I are most 
thankful." 

With Barton Lamb is also in a mischievous mood. Henry 
Fauntieroy, the banker and forger, had been executed on No- 
vember 30th. Barton being in a sense also a banker, Lamb wrote 
to him thus on December 1st : ** And now, my dear Sir, trifling 
apart, the gloomy catastrophe of yesterday morning prompts a 
sadder vein. The fate of tiie unfortunate Fauntieroy makes me, 
whether I will or no, to cast reflecting eyes around on such of my 
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firiends as by a parity of situation are exposed to a similarity of 
temptation. My very style, seems to myself to become more im- 
pressiye than usual, with the change of theme. Who that stand- 
eth, knoweth but he may yet fall ? Your hands as yet, I am 
most willing to believe, have never deviated into others' property. 
You think it impossible that you could ever commit so heinous 
an offence. But so thought Fauntleroy once ; so have thought 
many besides him, who at last have expiated, as he hath done. 
You are as yet upright. But you are a Banker, at least the next 
thing to it. I feel the delicacy of the subject ; but cash must 
pass thro' your hands, sometimes to a gi'eat amount If in an 

unguarded hour but I will hope better. Consider the scandal 

it will bring upon those of your persuasion. Thousands would go 
to see a Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent to the fette of 
a Presbyterian, or an Anabaptist Think of the effect it would 
have on the sale of your poems alone ; not to mention higher con- 
siderationa I tremble, I am sure, at myself, when I think that so 
many poor victims of the Law at one time of their life made as sure 
of never being hanged as I in my presumption am too ready to do 
myself. What are we better than they ? do we come into the 
world with diflferent necks ? Is there any distinctive mark under 
our left ears ? are we unstrangulable ? I ask you. Think of these 
things. I am shocked sometimes at the shape of my own fingers, 
not for then* resemblance to the ape tribe (which is something) 
but for the exquisite adaptation of them to the purposes of pick- 
ing, fingering, &c. No one that is so fi-amed, I maintain it, but 
should tremble." 

This was the letter — so Edwai-d FitzGerald teUs us — which 
Thackeray put to his foi-ehead with the words " Saint Charles ! ** 
Why it should have so moved Thackeray to that exclamation 
may always have puzzled some readers. That it should have 
prompted him to an impulsive utterance of thankfulness for 
such good fooling, is natural; but why — just then — ^the word 
"saint"? The original letter (only recently printed in full) 
perhi^ gives the key. On the other side of tiie paper, writ- 
ten painstakingly in a very minute hand (with the two lines of 
verse in alternate red and black inks), is this pretty passage : — 

" Postscript for your Daughter's eyes only. 
" Dear Miss — Your pretty little letterets make me ashamed of 
my great straggling coarse handwriting. I wonder where you get 
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pens to write so small. Sure they must be the pinions of a small 
wren, or a robin. If you write so in your Album, you must give 
us glasses to read by. I have seen a Lady's similar book all 
writ in following fia^on. I think it [vetty and fanciful. 

** O how I love in early dawn 
To bend my steps o'er flowery dawn [? lawn]. 

Which I think has an agreeable variety to the eye. Which 
I recommend to your notice, with friend Elia's best wishes." 

It is not much ; and yet the thought behind these few lines, and 
the care with which they were inscribed, are not common posses- 
sions ; so uncommon, in fact, as to belong only to very sweet-souled 
persons ; or, if one prefers, to saints. Thackeray, when he laid 
this letter to his forehead and exclaimed ^* Saint Charles," had 
full reason. Assisted by this charming little message to 6emai*d 
Barton's daughter (which must have meant so much to her), all 
Lamb's life passed, maybe, before him in a flash — its goodness and 
kindliness, its disappointments and sorrows; and, most of all, 
perhaps, his quickness to do little things for others. ^' Saint 
Charles" becomes very clear then. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

THE RELEASE 

1825 

Emancipation a Possibility — Harrison Ainsworth — Thi S^rit of tkt Ag§ — 
Hazlitt on Lamb Again — Emancipation Realised—** The Superannuated 
Man "—Lamb at the East India House— Fellow Clerks— John Chamberif 
Stories— In the Stocks at Barnet — Ogilvie's Stories— The Burdens of 
Leisure. 

WE now come to the last important yeai* in Lamb's life, 
the year of his emancipation. For some time he had 
been in poor health ; for a longer time he had been restless and 
worn by the routine of office work. His position in the East 
India House, though not exalted, had become remunerative : in 
1821 his salary had risen to ^00, and just before his retirement, 
that is to say some time in the winter of 1824-25, it was raised 
to cjP730 ; but he was weai-y, and the di*eam of retiiing on a 
pension, having once been indulged, haunted him. Foi'tunately 
the Dii'ectors of the East India House were sympathetic. 

With 1825 the London Magazine, which had been declining 
not only in interest but popularity, made another attempt to 
recover its lost prestige ; but again Taylor's want of acumen 
rendered the effoii; aboi'tive. Such advantage as might have 
been gained by inspiring Lamb €uid others to new vigour was 
lost by luising the price to half a ci'own. Lamb's I'eaders, how- 
ever, gained by such fantasies as the " Letter to an Old Grentle- 
men whose Education has been N^lected " (written some time 
earUer — a parody of De Quincey), the fine open Letter to 
Unitarians, and the spurious lives of Liston and Munden, in his 
best vein of grave nonsense. Lamb also wrote ^^ Barbara S. " 
at this time, the narrative, exquisitely handled, of an experience 
of Fanny Kelly when a child. 

The first letter of any importance in 1825 is to Manning, 
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mentioning that Lamb has seen Sir Greorge Tuthill, the physician 
and his old friend, who has done for him what may 

" To all my nights and days to come 
Give solely sovran sway and masterdom " 

— ^in other words, has commmiicated with the East India Com- 
pany concerning Lamb's health. And to Barton on February 
10th, he says, ^^ O that I were kicked out of Leeuienhall with every 
mark of indignity, and a competence in my fob ! " 

Crabb Robinson's Dia/ry has these entries : — 

"^ Jan. 2, 18S5 :— I had a fine walk to Lamb's. There I read 
to him his article on Liston : a pretended life. ... It will be ill 
received, and if taken seriously by Liston cannot be defended." 
Lamb had a particular fondness for this piece of fiction. He told 
Miss Hutchinson, "Of all the lies I ever put off, I value this 
most" 

"Jan. 6, 18S5: — Took tea with Antony Robinson. Lambs 
had shut themselves up fearing a call from young Godwin and 
expressing great r^ret that I was by mistake not let in. 

" Jan. 7, 1825 : — Called on Lamb and chatted. He has written 
in the New Times an article against visitors. He means to 
express his feelings towards young Gkxlwin, for it is chiefly 
ag^unst the children of old friends that he humorously vents his 
spleen. I have since read the article. It is pleasant. Not so 
his pretended biography of Liston." The aiiicle in question was 
the first of a series signed Lepus (the hare with too many friends) 
which were printed in the New Tvmes. 

"Feb. 9, 1826:— Walked to Lamb's. Mr. Dibdin Jr. there, 
grandson of the song-maker. Also a forward-talking young 
man, a Mr. Ainsworth, introduced to Mr. Lamb as a great 
admirer of his. He will be a pleasant man enough when the 
obtrusiveness of youth is worn away a little." This was 
William Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, with whom Lamb 
had already had a slight correspondence and who had dedicated 
to Lamb his second book. The Works of Cheviot Tichhume, 
Ainswoilh, who was then just twenty, was working at law in the 
Inner Temple ; he shortly afterwards opened a publishing busi- 
ness in Bond Sti^eet, whidi, however, was only a brief experiment. 
In 1881 he began his career as a novelist, with Bookwood. 

On February 10th, his fiftieth birthday, in writing to Barton, 
Lamb refers to HazUtt's appreciation of Elia in The Spirit 
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of the Age, just published : ^^ He has laid on too many colours 
on my likeness, but I have had so much injustice done me 
in my own name, that I make a rule of accepting as much 
over-measure to Elia as gentlemen think proper to bestow." 
Hailitt, in that interesting work, wrote charmingly of his old 
friend : ^ How notably he embalms a battered beau ; how de- 
lightfully an amour, that was cold forty years ago, revives in his 
pages! With what well-disguised humour he inti*oduces us to 
his relations, and how freely he serves up his fi-iends ! Certainly, 
some of his portraits are fixtures^ and will do to hang up as 
lasting and lively emblems of human infirmity. Then there is no 
one who has so sure an ear for Hhe chimes at midnight,' not 
even excepting Mr. Justice Shallow ; nor could Master Silence 
himself ieke his * cheese and pippins ' with a more significant and 
satisfiEtctory air. With what a gusto Mr. Lamb describes the 
inns and courts of law, the Temple and Gray's-Inn, as if he had 
been a student there for the last two hundi-ed years, and had 
been as well acquainted with the pei'son of Sir Francis Bacon as 
he is with his portrait or writings ! It is hard to say whether 
St. John's Gate is connected with more intense and authentic 
associations in his mind, as a part of old London Wall, or as the 
frontispiece (time out of mind) of the Oentleman^s Magazine, 
He haunts Watling Street Uke a gentle spiiit ; the avenues to 
the play-houses are thick with pcmting recollections, and Christ's- 
Hospital still breathes the balmy bi*eath of infcuicy in his descrip- 
tion of it ! Whittington and his Cat ai*e a fine hallucination for 
Mr. Lamb's historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily for- 
gave a certain writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out of 
his hands. The sti*eets of London are his fairy-land, teeming 
with wonder, with life and interest to his retrospective glcmce, as 
it did to the eager eye of childhood ; he has contiived to weave 
its tritest traditions into a bright and endless romcmce ! 

^ Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine, and it is peculiai*. It 
is not the worse for a little idiosyncrasy. He does not go deep 
into the Scotch novels, but he is at home in Smollett and Field- 
ing. He is little read in Junius or Gibbon, but no man can give 
a better account of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, or Sir 
Thomas Brown's Um- Burial, or Fuller's Worthies, or John Bun- 
yan's Holy War. No one is more unimpressible to a specious 
declamation ; no one relishes a recondite beauty more. His 
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admiration of Shakespear and Milton does not make him despise 
Pope; and he can lead Pamell with patience, and Gray with 
delight. His taste in French and German literature is somewhat 
defective: nor has he made much progress in the science of 
Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though he has read 
vast folios of controversial divinity, merely for the sake of the 
intricacy of style, and to save himself the pain of thinking. . . . 

^ Tlua:e is a primitive simplicity and self-denial about his 
manners ; and a Quakerism in his personal appearance, which is, 
however, relieved by a fine Titian head, full of dumb eloquence ! 
Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who know him. His 
character is equally singular and amiable. He is endeared to 
his friends not less by his foibles than his virtues ; he insures 
their esteem by the one, and does not wound their self-love by 
the other. He gains ground in the opinion of othei*s, by making 
no advances in his own." 

Another of Hazlitt's references to Lamb may be quoted here, 
partly because it is practically unknowa It occurs in a footnote 
to an article on Southey in his Political EasaySj 1819, and 
refers also to Leigh Hunt : ^^ This article feJls somewhat short 
of its original destination, by our having been forced to omit 
two topics, the praise of Bonaparte, and the abuse of poetry. 
The former we leave to history : the latter we have been induced 
to omit from our regard to two poets of our acquaintance. We 
must say they have spoiled sport. One of them has tropical 
blood in his veins, which gives a gay, cordial, vinous spirit to 
his whole character. The other is a mad wag, — who ought to 
have lived at the Court of Horwendillus, with Yorick and 
Hamlet, — equally desperate in his mirth and his gaiety, who 
would laugh at a fimered and weep at a wedding, who talks 
nonsense to prevent the head-ache, who would wag his finger 
at a skeleton, whose jests scald like tears, who makes a 
joke of a great man, and a hero of a cat's paw. . . ." This 
may be capped by still another unfamiliar criticism of Lamb 
jBrom Hazlitf s mouth. In the New Monthly Magazine in 
1880, in an article entitied ^^My Recollections of William 
Hazlitt," signed J. B. (possibly James Barnes or John Black), 
it is written : ^ When I first knew Charles Lamb, I ventm'ed 
one evening to say something that I intended should pass for 
wit. ^ Ha ! very well ; very well, indeed ! ' said he, ^ Ben Jonson 
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htm said worse things,' (I brightened up, but he went stammering 
on to the end of the sentence) — and — and — and — better ! ' A 
pinch of snufip concluded this compliment, which put a stop to 
my wit for the evening. I related the thing to Hazlitt, after- 
wards, who lauded. * Ay,' said he, ^ you are never sure of him 
till he gets to the end. His jokes would be the sharpest things 
in the world, but that they are blunted by his good-nature. He 
wants malice — which is a pity/ ^But,' said I, ^his words at 

first seemed so ' ^Oh! as for that,' replied Hazlitt, ^his 

sayings are generally like women's letters ; all the pith is in the 
postscript. 

On February 27th Robinson has this : ^* Concluded the day by 
a call on Lamb. Manning &c. there, also Martin Bumey whom 
I had not seen for a long time. He has brought his parliament- 
ary Index to a close and has now to look out for a new occupa- 
tion, for the law seems to offer no favourable prospect to him." 
On March Ist Lamb writes a note of sympathy to Miss Hutchin- 
son on the death of her cousin, Thomas Monkhouse : ^^ No one 
more than Robinson and we acknowledged the nobleness and 
worth of what we have lost." 

An entry in the Court Minutes of the East India Company 
gives us the next step towards Lamb's liberty : ^^ A letter from 
Mr. Charles Lamb, dated the 7th instant [February], stating that 
he has served as a Clerk in the Accountants' Office for a period 
of nearly 33 years ; enclosing medical certificates of the declining 
state of his health ; and i*equesting peimission to reth'e from 
the service under the provisions of the Act of the 53 Greo. 3, 
cap. 155, being read : Oi-dered That the said Letter be referred 
to the Committee of Accounts to examine and repoil;." 

Writing to Barton on March ^rd Lamb says, ^^ I am sick of 
hope deferred. The grand wheel is in agitation that is to turn 
up my Fortune, but round it rolls and will turn up nothing. I 
have a glimpse of Freedom, of becoming a Grentleman at lai^ge, 
but I am put off from day to day. I have offered my resignation, 
and it is neither accepted nor rejected. Eight weeks am I kept 
in this fearful suspence. Guess what an absorbing stake I feel 
it. I am not conscious of the existence of friends present or 
absent. The East India Directors alone can be that thing to 
me — or not. I have just leam'd that nothing will be decided 
this week. Why the next ? Why any week ? It has fretted 
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me into an itch of the fingers ; I rub 'em against paper, and 
write to you, rather than not allay this Scorbuta." 

The suspense was to endure only for six more days. On 
March 29th we find the following minute in the Company's 
books : ^^ At a Court of Director held on Tuesday 29th March 
18S5 . . . I'esolved that the resignation of Mr. Chai*les I^mb 
of the Accountant Greneral's office, on account of certified ill 
health, be accepted, and it appearing that he has served the 
Company faithfully for 33 years, and is now in the I'eceipt of 
an income of aP7S0 per annum, he be allowed a pension of £4£0 
. . . per annum ... to commence fi*om this date." 

Thus, on Tuesday, March 29th, Lamb received his freedom and 
returned to Islington a gentleman at large. 

On his way he dropped this note into Robinson's letter box — 
** I have left the d d India House for evei* ! Give me great 

joy" 

To Barton and Miss Hutchinson he wi*ote more fully, and to 
Wordsworth, a week after the event, he said : ^^ I have been 
several times meditating a letter to you concerning the good 
thing which has befallen me, but the thought of poor Monk- 
house came across me. He was one that I had exulted in the 
prospect of congratulating me. He and you were to have been 
the first participators, for indeed it has been ten weeks since the 
first motion of it. 

*^ Here I am then after 33 yeaiis slavery, sitting in my own 
room at 11 o Clock this finest of all April mornings, a freed 
man, with <£^441 a year for the remainder of my life, live I as 
long as John Dennis, who outlived his annuity and starved at 
90. <£^441, i.e. £4i50y with a deduction of £9 for a provision 
secured to my sister, she being survivor, the Pension guaranteed 
by Act Greorgii Tertii, &c.^ 

*^ I came home for ever on Tuesday in last week. The incom- 
prehensibleness of my condition overwhelm'd me. It was like 
passing from life into Eternity. Every year to be as long as 
three, i.e. to have three times as much I'eal time, time that is 
my own, in it ! I wandei'ed about thinking I was happy, but 

1 Lamb (Mr. W. C. Hazlitt records) had contributed to the Regular Widows' 
Fund from its first establishment, April ist, 1816, till his death, a sum of 
£702 19s. id., in consideration of which the directors, on March 9th, 1835, 
resolved to settle on his sister, Mary Lamb, an annuity for her life of £120, she 
having already, under her brother's will, an income of ;(9o a year. 
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feding I was not. But that tumultuousness is passing ofF, and 
I begin to understand the nature of the gift. Holydays, even 
the annual month, were always uneasy joys : their conscious 
fugitiveness — ^the craving after making tiie most of them. Now, 
when all is holyday, there are no holydays. I can sit at home 
in rain or shine without a I'estless impulse for walkings. I am 
daily steadying, and shall soon find it as natural to me to be my 
own master, as it has been irksome to have had a master. Mary 
wakes every morning with an obscure feeling that some good has 
happened to us. 

^ Leigh Hunt and Montgomery after their releasements de- 
scribe the shock of their emancipation much as I feel mine. 
But it hurt their frames. I eat, drink, and sleep sound as ever. 
I lay no anxious schemes for going hither and thither, but take 
things as they occur. Yesterday I excui'sioned 20 miles, to day 
I write a few letters. Pleasuring was for fugitive play days, 
mine are fugitive only in the sense that life is fugitive. Freedom 
and life co-existent." To Barton Lamb said, "I would not 
serve another 7 years for seven hundred thousand pounds ! " 
and to Miss Hutchinson, ^^ I would not go back to my prison 
for seven years longer for <£^10,000 a year." 

In the Elia essay ** The Superannuated Man " Lamb describes 
his feelings with more particularity. I quote a passage at the 
close : ^^ I have been fain to go among them once or twice since ; 
to visit my old desk-fellows — my co-brethren of the quill — 
that I had left below in the state militant. Not all the kind- 
ness with which they received me could quite restore to me 
that pleasant familiaiity, which I had heretofore enjoyed among 
them. We cracked some of om* old jokes, but methought they 
went off but faintly. My old desk ; the peg where I hung my 
hat, were appropriated to another. I knew it must be, but I 

could not take it kindly. D 1 take me, if I did not feel 

some remorse — beast, if I had not, — at quitting my old com- 
peers, the faithful partners of my toils for six and thirty years, 
that smoothed for me with their jokes and conundrums the 
ruggedness of my professional road. Had it been so rugged 
then after all ? or was I a coward simply ? Well, it is too late 
to repent ; and I also know, that these suggestions are a common 
fidlacy of the mind on such occasions. But my heart smote me. 
I had violently broken the bands betwixt u& It was at least not 
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courteous. I shall be some time before I get quite reconciled 
to the separation. Farewell, old cronies, yet not for long, for 
again and again I will come among ye, if I shall have your leave. 
Farewell Ch[amber8], dry, sarcastic, and friendly ! Do[dwell], 
mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly ! Pl[umley], officious to 
do, and to volunteer, good services ! — and thou, thou dreary 
pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or a Whittington of old, stately 
House of Merchants ; with thy labyrinthine passages, and light- 
excluding, pent-up offices, where candles for one half the year 
supplied the place of the sun's light ; unhealthy contributor to 
my weal, stem fosterer of my living, farewell ! In thee remain, 
and not in the obscure collection of some wandering bookseller, 
my * works ! ' There let them rest, as I do fi-om my labours, 
piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas 
left, and full as useful ! My mantle I bequeath among ye." 

Mr. William Foster, writing in Mdcmillan'a Magazine for 
January, 1897, tells us all that there is to know of Lamb's duties 
at the Blast India House. ^^ It must be remembei'ed," he says, 
**that at the period of Lamb's service the Company was still 
a vast trading concern. Indigo and tea, drugs and piece-goods 
poured in a great stream into its warehouses, and were disposed 
of periodically at the auctions held in the sale-room of the India 
House. The accounts relating to this multifarious business 
passed through the department of which Lamb was a member. 
Hence his references to auditing warehousekeepers' accounts ; to 
* doing ' the deposits on cotton- wool ; to making out waiTants ; 
to the * Indigo Appendix,' and to a tea-sale which he had just 
attended, in which the entry of notes, deposits, &c., had fallen, 
as usual, mostly to his share. . . . The office in which this 
business was transacted was on the first floor, probably, though 
this is uncertain, one of the rooms which looked into a dingy 
courtyard. There, from ten in the morning until he went to 
dine at his chop-house, punctucJly at one o'clock, and again 
from his return until four o'clock struck, he was to be found 
for eleven months out of the twelve. Probably fi*om the nature 
of his work, he seems never to have attained the dignity of a 
separate chamber, but occupied a seat in a large room open to 
the public. At this desk, amidst continual interruptions, he 
scribbled in spare moments most of his private letters." 

It is a pity beyond appraisement that Lamb did not write of 
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the India House clerks in the way that he wrote of those at the 
Sooth-Sea House. But he was too near in point of time ; and 
his personal relations with the House never wholly ceased, since 
after his superannuation he journeyed down to Leadenhall Street 
rq^ularly to ccdlect his dues. We have thus no glimpse of his 
companions in the compound of the Accountant's Office beyond 
occasional references in his letters and one or two anecdotes that 
have come to us from other clerks. The most communicative of 
these colleagues was John Chambers, with whom Lamb corre- 
sponded, although only one letter has survived. 

Chambers's recollections were contributed to Mctcmillcm's 
Mctgaaine for February, 1879, by Mr. Algernon Black, his 
executor. The stories bring out Lamb's fieakishness very vividly. 
For example on one occasion he *^ was observed to enter the office 
hastily and in an excited manner, assumed no doubt for the 
occasion, and to leave by an opposite door. He appeared no 
more that day. He stated the next morning, in explanation, that 
as he was passing through Leadenhall Market on his way to the 
Office he accidentally trod on a butchei''s heel. ^ I apologised,' 
said Lamb, ^ to the butcher, but the latter retorted : *^ Yes, but 

your excuses won't cure my broken heel, and me," said he, 

seizing his knife, *^ I'U have it out of you." ' Lamb fled from the 
butcher, and in dread of his pursuit dared not remain for the 
rest of the day at the India House. This story was accepted as 
a humorous excuse for taking a holiday without leave. 

^ An unpopular head of a department came to Lamb one day 
and inquired, * Pray, Mr. Lamb, what ai-e you about ? ' * Forty, 
next birthday,' said Lamb. ^ I don't like your answer,' said his 
chief. * Nor I your question,' was Lamb's reply." The story is 
related to Lamb's famous reply to the remark of a superior 
official, ^^I notice, Mr. Lamb, that you come very late every 
morning" — "Yes, but see how early I go." 

Further infoimation concerning John Chambers and the India 
House is given by Mi-. W. C. Hazlitt in The Lambs : " One of 
the clerks occasionally kept a couple of hounds under his desk. 
Another who, like Chambers, rode on horseback to the office, 
missed his animal one day, and Lamb threw out a sly hint that 
Chambers knew something about the afiair, so that the latter was 
watched, wherever he went, by two Bow Street runners, till the 
owner was told that bis property had been seen in a stable in 
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the north of London ; and there he duly found it, and had to 
pay a fortnight's bait" One remark of Lamb, handed down by 
Chambers, is that he thought he must be the only man in England 
who had never worn boots or mounted a horse. 

John Chambers was the son of the Rev. Thomas Chambers, 
Vicar of Radway, near Edgehill, who, according to Lamb's essay 
"Thoughts on Presents of Grame," had the sensible culinary 
habit of allowing a pound of Epping to every hare. He died 
in 1862, aged seventy-three. With his brother Charles Lamb 
also corresponded; but only one letter, a very high-spirited 
eulogy of fish, has been preserved. 

Other clerks who have left memories of Lamb are Brook 
Pulham, who etched the caricature of Elia reproduced on the 
opposite page, and Mr. Ogilvie. Mr. Swinburne possesses an inter- 
leaved copy of Wither privately printed by John Mathew Gutch 
with notes by Lamb. On the fly-leaf of the book, which was 
given by Lamb to Pulham, is the record in Pulham's hand of a 
frolic in which Lamb and himself were involved one Sunday 
morning in 1809. It seems to have been at Bamet, and the up- 
shot of it was that Lamb was placed in the stocks for brawling 
during divine service. Lamb's own story of the escapade was 
printed in the London Magazine in April, 1821, as the ^^ Con- 
fessions of H. F. V. H. Delamore, Esq." :— 

Let no eye look over thee, while thou shalt peruse it, reader ! 

Once 

these legs, with Kent in the play, though for Car less ennobling considerations, 
did wear " cruel garters." 

Yet I protest it was but for a thing of nought — a fault of youth, and warmer 
blood — a calendary inadvertence I may call it — or rather a temporary oblivious- 
ness of the day of the week — timing my Saturnalia amiss. 

Streets of Bamett, infamous for civil broils, ye saw my shame 1 — did not your 
Red Rose rise again to dye my burning cheek ? 

Mr. Ogilvie, whose reminiscences were imparted orally to the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, and printed in Scribner^s Monthly 
for March, 1876, said that for all Lamb's complaints in his letters, 
he rarely did what could be called a full day's work at the India 
House, but came late and generally talked a good deal at the 
desks of his firiends. ^ * When I first entered the India House euid 
was introduced to him, he seized my hand, and exclaimed with an 
aff, ** Ah, Lord Ogleby ! Welcome, Lord Ogleby ! ^ Glad to 

^ Lord Ogleby is in Ths ClatuUstins Marriage. 
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see you ! Proud of the honor ! " — and he never called me any- 
thing eke, and that got to be my name among the clerks, and is 
yet, when I meet any of the few that are left/ 

^ To sport with the nam^ea of his fellows, indeed, appeai'ed to 
have been a characteristic amusement with him. Mr. Ogilvie 
gave these specimens. There was a clerk named Wawd, distin- 
guished for his stupidity, whom he hit off in this couplet: — 

What Wawd knows, God knows; 

Bat God knows what Wawd knows 1 

** Another, named Dodwell, he celebrated in a charade, of which 

the first two lines ran thus : — 

My first is that which infieuits call their Maker, 
My second is that which is best let alone 

Yet, in spite of his pleasantries of all sorts, his popularity with 

his feUow-clerks was unbounded. He allowed the same familiarity 

that he practised, and they all called him ^ Charley.' '' 

Another India House story has it that Lamb, when writing 
official letters to the firm of Bensusan and Co., invariably addressed 
them as ** Sir — and Madam'' 

The East India House is now, like the South-Sea House, a 
nest of alien offices. From the block, however, which stands in 
Leadenhall Street, it is not difficult to reconstruct in one's mind 
the building as Lamb knew it. On September Ist, 1868, the 
functions of the Company were transfen-ed to the Government, and 
the ledgers that Lamb kept for so many yeai-s — which contained, 
as he said, his real "Works" — are no moi^e. But the Lamb tradi- 
tion is still fostered at the new India Office in Whitehall. Quite 
lately his porti-ait, painted by Henry Meyer in 1826 (reproduced 
opposite page 162), was prntJiased to adorn its waUs, and it now 
hangs over the fireplace in the Revenue Committee Room, bear- 
ing the simple inscription : — 

Charles Lamh, 
Clerk in the India House, 1792-1825, 

while a copy of Booth's Tables of Simple Interest^ 1818, is 
carefully preserved, on the fly-leaf of which he wit>te the following 
mock reviews : — 

** This is a Book of great interest, bat does not much engage our sympathy.** 
—Extract from the Edinburgh Review for Oct, Nov. and Dec, zSiS. 

** This is a very interesting publication.'*— G#n//«ffiaf»'5 Mag. for July, 1819. 

** The interest of this book, unlike the generality which we are doomed to 
peruse, rises to the end.'* — British Critic for Aug., 1820. 
VOL. II.— 10 
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In the light of present knowledge we can see that Lamb would 
have been wiser had he not retired, but, after taking a long holi- 
day for recuperation, returned to his office work and remained in 
harness to the end. As from time to time he tells his firiends, 
his leisure became a burden to him, aggravated by his remote- 
ness from London and by the circumstance that his sister, who 
was now getting to be an elderly woman (she was sixty-one at 
the time of his retirement^ grew increasingly ill with each visita- 
tion of her malady, thus leaving him witli longer and longer 
periods of loneliness. No one was less fitted than he to be 
solitaiy and unemployed. To be happy and well, he needed a 
Uttle routine, friends after work and a city environment ; whereas 
instead of this he had nothing to do ; for weeks and weeks no 
company but his own thoughts ; and his home either in Islington 
or in distant Enfield. It is no wonder that his health declined 
and his frailties increased. When his sister was well; when 
vidtors found their way to his door ; when Emma Isola's holi- 
days brought her to the house ; when the enthusiasm for work 
was upon him ; Lamb was again himself. But in the nine yeai's 
and a half yet to run after his emancipation, these alleviations 
were comparatively uncommon. Too often he was alone, lack- 
ing any fixed purpose, sick and dejected. The history of his 
life between 18S6 and 1884 makes sad reading. 

In the Popular Fallacy ^ That we should Rise with the Lark," 
writt^i in 18S6, when he had b^un to know some of the 
burdens of leisure, he expresses very poignantly what I fear wei*e 
only too frequently his thoughts. It is among his finest pieces 
of prosa ^^ Therefore, while the busy part of mankind ai*e fast 
huddling on their clothes, are already up and about their occu- 
pations, content to have swallowed their sleep by wholesale ; we 
choose to linger a-bed, and digest our dreams. It is the very 
time to recombine the wandering images, which night in a con- 
fused mass presented; to snatch them from forgetf ulness ; to 
shape, and mould them. Some people have no good of their 
dreams. Like fast feeders, they gulp them too gi*ossly, to taste 
them curiously. We love to chew the cud of a foregone vision : 
to collect the scattered rays of a brighter phantasm, or act over 
again, with firmer nei'ves, the sadder nocturnal tragedies; to 
drag into day-light a struggling and half-vanishing night-mare ; 
to handle and examine the terrors, or the any solaces. We have 
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too much respect for these spiritual communications, to let them 
go so hghtly. We are not so stupid, or so careless, as that 
Imperial forgetter of his dreams, that we should need a seer to 
ramind us of the form of them. They seem to us to have as 
much significance as our waking concerns ; or rather to import 
us more nearly, as more nearly we approach by years to the 
shadowy world, whither we are hastening. We have shaken 
hands with the world's business ; we have done with it ; we have 
diBchaiged ourself of it. Why should we get up? we have 
neither suit to solicit, nor afiairs to manage. 

^ The drama has shut in upon us at the fourth act. We have 
nothing here to expect, but in a short time a sick bed, and a 
dismissal. We delight to anticipate death by such shadows as 
night affords. We are already half acquainted with ghosts. 
We were never much in the world. Disappointment early struck 
a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions. Our spirits 
showed grey before our hairs. The mighty changes of the world 
already appear as but the vain stuff out of which dramas are 
composed. We have asked no more of life than what the mimic 
images in play-houses present us with. Even those types have 
waxed fidntei*. Our clock appears to have struck. We are 
SUFE&ANNOATED. In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we 
contract politic alliances with shadows. It is good to have 
friends at court. The abstracted media of di*eams seem no ill 
introduction to that spiritual presence, upon which, in no long 
time, we expect to be thrown. We are trying to know a little 
of the usages of that colony ; to learn the language, and the 
{aces we shall meet with there, that we may be the less awkward 
at our first coming among them. We willingly call a phantom 
our feUow, as knowing we shall soon be of their dark companion- 
ship. Therefore, we cherish dreams. We try to spell in them 
the alphabet of the invisible world ; euid think we know already, 
how it shall be with us. Those uncouth shapes, which, while we 
clung to flesh and blood, affiighted us, have become familiar. 
We feel attenuated into their meagre essences, and have given 
the hand of half-way approach to incorporeal being. We once 
thought life to be something; but it has unaccountably fallen 
from us before its time. Therefore we choose to dally with 
visions. The sun has no purposes of ours to light us to. Why 
should we get up ? " 
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Lamb, wise for other persons with an ahnost unerring wisdom, 
was (like many a good adviser) a poor counsellor to himself, and 
in addition was rarely, if ever, a free agent. He was pledged to 
his sister. It may have seemed to him that her interests, as 
much as his own health, demanded his release from the East 
India House ; it certainly seemed to him that she was Ukely to 
be in a better state in the country than in London. Their 
lives were woven in one piece. Upon the tragedy of Mary Lamb 
depended the tragedy of Charles Lamb. It was decreed that her 
malady should sap Us later years. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

AFTER THE RELEASE 

18S5 (Continxied) 

Lamb 111— Enter William Hone— The Two Snuff-boxet— Barry Cornwall's 
Rhyming Epistle — Last Contribution to the lAmdon MagaMtm^An 
Evening wiUi Lamb and Coleridge. 

ON April S2nd, 1826, Crabb Robinson records that Lamb is 
more calmly cheerful than he has ever known him ; and 
there is talk of travelling abroad. Writing to Dorothy Words- 
worth at the end of May, the same friend says : *^ The expression 
of his delight has been childlike (in the good sense of that word). 
. . . M. L. has remained so long well that one might almost 
advise or rather permit a journey to them. But Lamb has no 
desire to travel. If he had, few things would give me so much 
pleasure as to accompany him. I should be proud of taking 
care of him. 

"April 29, 1825:— I called to Iamb's, with whom I found 
Knowles, the author of * Virginius,' and of * William Tell ' now 
coming out. A very Irishmeui in manners, tho' of the better 
kind. Seemingly a warmhearted meui. No marks of talent in 
his conversation, but a bold decisive tone. He spoke of William 
Hazlitt as his friend, and this does not speak for his discretion or 
mored feeling." 

On May 27th Lamb attended the funeral of John Lamb's 
widow, whose executor he was ; and from that moment he seems 
to have begun to suffer from the reaction which was practically 
inevitable after what had happened during the year. On June 
6th Robinson writes to Dorothy Wordsworth : " Poor Lamb is 
very unwell. His ilbess is however I trust a mere attack on his 
nerves arising out of what he is so little able to bear — trouble- 
some business. The widow of his late brother is just dead and 
he is sole executor. The will will give him trouble. And he was 
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haiBSsed during his illness by the necessity of making frequent 
Journeys. I saw him last night and I went to him this morning. 
Mr. Gillman had been with him and he reports his complaint to 
be nervous. M. L. would be well were her brother so. Of a 
visit to you from them there is no chance. M. L. would not go 
so far for a thousand pounds, she says, and he cannot be happy 
away from her. Lamb does not encourage any one to offer to 
take a trip with him — he has a passion for solitude, he says, 
and hitherto he finds that his retirement from business has not 
brought leisure.'' Lamb recovered partially from this attack, 
although another and more serious one was to come. 

Early in July he and his sister joined the Allsops in lodgings 
at Enfield; meanwhile, although in poor health, he had been 
well enough to do a little work — a review of Hood and Re3moIds's 
Odea and AddreaaeSj the Elia essay '* The Convalescent," a pre- 
mature account of his recovery ; and to take a friendly and 
helping interest in the Every-Day Book. This brings us to 
William Hone, another acquaintance, whom Lamb had previously 
known slightly, and to whom Colebrooke Cottage was lent while 
the Lambs were at Enfield. 

William Hone cannot be described as a close friend of Lamb. 
His attitude was rather that of a disciple or dependant, but the 
acquaintance drew from Lamb some charming scraps of writing. 
Hone's was the stormy career that belongs to ardent politicians 
who are on the side of a small minority. Nearly five years younger 
than Lamb, he was the son of a strict disciplinarian of Bath. 
At the age of ten he was sent to London to enter an attorney's 
office; but he picked up more republicanism than law, and in 
1800, having first provided himself with a wife, he commenced 
bookseUer, and for seventeen years he carried on a small business, 
chequered by bankruptcy, fire and robberies. His family became 
numerous ; he spent much of his money in philanthropic crusades, 
one of which was directed against ill-managed lunatic asylums, 
in founding newspapers, and in other pursuits intended for the ser- 
vice of his fellows, but leading invariably to the impoverishment 
of himself. In 1817 he went farther ; turning his attention to 
politics, he wrote and issued scathing satires on the Government. 
Among them were The Sinecurist^s Greedy The Political 
Litany and The Late John WUJcee^a Catechism, which, with 
rude but very apposite cuts by Greoi;^ Cruikshank, whom Hone 
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pfactically diaooveied, took the town immensely. The fonn of 
the squibs was, however, ill chosen, and an action for blasphemy 
was instituted, based on the fact that the Athanasian Creed, the 
Litany and the Church Catechism were held up to public ridicule. 
The Attomey-Grenend prosecuted. Hone defended himself, and 
Lord Ellenborough presided during the greater part of the trial, 
which was held during three days in December, 1817. Hone 
spoke for seven hours, displaying profound knowledge of English 
law, and superb courage. Lord EUlenborough summed up 
against him with impassioned feeling, but Hone was acquitted. 
The verdict, which was extremely popular, is said to have ac- 
celerated Ellenborough's death, which occurred in 1818. Hone 
became for the moment the people's darling, a public subscrip- 
tion of upwards of <^,0(M) was raised for him, and he took a new 
shop on Ludgate Hill and resumed his satirical labours, with a 
special bias against the Regent. 

What Lamb thought of the trial we can only guess ; his exist- 
ing letters say nothing of it ; but when in 18^ Hone published 
his Ancient Mysteries he sent Lamb a copy, and Lamb replied 
asking him to call. Thus, to the best of my knowledge, their 
acquaintance b^aa In 1825 Hone issued tiie first number of 
his Every-Day Book^ to be followed by the Table Book and the 
Yecvr Booky thi-ee collections of folk-lore, antiquarianism, topo- 
graphy and curious matter, upon which his fame rests and will 
rest for many years. Lamb helped him with advice and con- 
tributions, and to the May number of the London Magazine 
for 1825 sent a copy of verses b^inning bravely, 
I like you and your book, ingenuous Hone. 

Hone was delighted. He copied the poem into his periodical 
and added a reply from his own pen which, I regret to say, 
rhymed " Elia " to "aspire ". It contained these lines : — 

I am ** ingenuous : " it is all I can 

Pretend to : it is all I wish to be ; 
Yet, through obliquity of sight in man, 

From constant gaze on tortuosity. 
Few people understand me : still, I am 

Warmly affection'd to each human being ; 
Loving the right, for right's sake ; and, friend Lamb, 

Trying to see things as they are ; hence, seeing 
Soms ** good in ev'ry thing," however bad, 

Evil in many things that look most fiiir, 
And pondering on all. . . . 
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The first volume of the EveTy-Da/y Booky when isBued in book 
form in 1886, had the following dedication : — 

TO 
CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. 

Dear L 

Your letter to me within the first two months from the commencement 
of the present work, approving my notice of St. Chad's Well, and your after- 
wards daring to publish me your ** friend/* with your " proper name '* annexed, 
I shall never forget Nor can I forget your and Miss Lamb's sympathy and 
kindness when glooms outmastered me ; and that your pen spontaneously 
sparkled in the book, when my mind was in clouds and darkness. These 
", trifles," as each of you would call them, are benefits scored upon my heart ; 
and 

I Dedicate this Volume, 

To You AND Miss Lamb, 

With Affectionate Respect, 

W. Hone. 
May 5, 1826. 

Scattered throughout the books are allusions to Lamb's work, 
informed by the warmest enthusiasm. 

In 1826 Hone's afFah's, in spite of the public subscription, were 
in so sad a state that he was consigned to the King's Bench, 
where he lived (within the prison rules, at Southwark,) for three 
years, canying on his editorial work as before. In 1827 Lamb 
still assisted him — all his letters, enclosing Garrick exti*acts and 
other material for the Table Book^ being addressed to Hone in 
his harbour of refuge. After quitting the King's Bench Hone 
again sank into difficulties, and in 1830, as we shall see, it was de- 
cided by his friends, among whom Lamb seems to have been the 
moving spirit, to establish the unfortunate satirist in a business 
of a more trustworthy character than bookselling. He was 
therefore placed in a coflee-house in Gracechurch Street ; but 
without success. His remaining years were given to literary 
work and Evangelical religion (he was converted by Edward 
Irving), and he died in 1842. Dickens and Cruikshank wei*e 
at his funei*al. 

In a letter from Hone printed in a pamphlet entitled Some 
Accovmt of the Conversion of ths Late William Hone^ 1853, 
I find the following pleasant story : ^^ One summer's evening I 
was walking on Hampstead Heath with Charles Lamb, and we 
had talked ourselves into a philosophic contempt of our slavery 
to the habit of snufF-taking, and with the firm resolution of 
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never again taking a single pinch, we threw our snuff boxes away 
from the hill on which we stood, far among the furze and 
brambles below, and went home in triumph ; I began to be very 
miserable, was wretched all night ; in the morning I was walking 
on the same hill, I saw Charles Lamb below, searching among 
the bushes ; he looked up laughing, and saying, ^ What, you are 
come to look for your snuff box too ! ' ^ O no,' said I taking a 
pinch out of a paper in my waistcoat pocket, ^ I went for a half- 
penny worth to the first shop that was open.' " 

Writing to Southey on August 10th, from the house at 
Enfield which he shared with Allsop, Lamb says that he has a 
^one-act farce going to be acted at the Haymarket ; but when ? 
is the question " — a reference to ^^ The Pawnbroker's Daughter,'' 
which was, however, in two acts, and was never performed — 
fortunately, I think, for its author's peace of mind. ^ Mary," 
Lamb says, ^^ walks her twelve miles a day some days, and I my 
twenty on others." 

Lamb also tells Southey the news that the LoTidan Magazine 
has fallen, changed publishers, and he will write for it no more. 
His last contribution was the essay ^^ Stage Illusion" in the 
August number. In the previous number had been printed 
Procter's rhjrmed address ^^ To Charles Lamb. Written over a 
flask of sherris " : — 

Dear Lamb, I drink to thee, — to thte 
Married to sweet Liberty ! — 

What ! — old friend, and art thou freed 
From the bondage of the pen ? 
Free from care and toil indeed — 
Free to wander amongst men 
When and howsoe'er thou wilt, — 
All thy drops of labour spilt 
On those huge and figur^ pages, 
Which will sleep unclasp'd for ages, 
Little knowing who did wield 
The quill that traversed their white field ? 
Come, — another mighty health ! 
Thou hast earn'd thy sum of wealth, 
Countless ease, — immortal leisure, — 
Days — and nights of boundless pleasure, 
Checquer'd by no dream of pain, 
Such as hangs on derk-like brain 
Like a nightmare, and doth press 
The happy soul from happiness. 
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Oh I happy thou,^who6e all of time 

(Day, and eve, and morning-prime) 

U fill'd with talk on pleasant themes, — 

Or visions quaint, which come in dreams 

Such as panther'd Bacchus rules, 

When his rod is on ** the schools," 

Mixing wisdom with their wine ; — 

Or, perhaps, thy wit so fine 

Strayeth in some elder book. 

Whereon our modem Solons look 

With severe ungifted eyes, 

Wondering what thou seest to prise. 

Happy thou, whose skill can take 

Pleasure at each turn, and slake 

Thy thirst by every fountain brink. 

Where less wise men would pause to shrink. 

Sometimes *mid stately avenues 

With Cowley thou or Marvel's muse 

Dost walk,— or Gray, by Eton towers, 

Or Pope, in Hampton's chestnut bowers, — 

Or Walton, by his loved Lea stream : — 

Or, - dost thou with our Milton dream 

Of Eden, and the Apocalypse, 

And hear the words from his great lips ? 

Speak I — In what grove or hasel shade 

For *' musing Meditation made," 

Dost wander,— or on Penshurst lawn, 

Where Sydney's fame had time to dawn 

And die, ere yet the hate of men 

Could envy at his perfect pen ? 

Or, dost thou in some London street. 

With voices fill'd and thronging feet, 

Loiter, with mien 'twixt grave and gay — 

Or take, along some pathway sweet. 

Thy calm suburban way ? — 

Happy beyond that man of Ross, 

Whom mere content could ne'er engross. 

Art thoUf — with hope, — health, — *' learned leisure," 

Friends— books — thy thoughts— an endless pleasure ! 

— Yet — ^yet — (for when was pleasure made 

Sunshine all without a shade ?) 

Thou, perhaps, as now thou rovest 

Through the busy scenes thou lovest 

With an idler's careless look. 

Turning some moth-pierced book, 

Feel'st a sharp and sudden woe 

For visions vanished long ago I — 

And then thou think'st how time has fled 

Over thy unsilver'd head. 

Snatching many a fellow mind 

Away, and leaving — what — ^behind ? — 
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Nought, alas I save joy and pain 
Mingled ever, like a strain 
Of music where the discords vie 
With the truer harmony. 
So, perhaps, with thee the vein 
Is sullied ever, — so the chain 
Of habits and affections old, 
Like a weight of solid gold, 
Presaeth on thy gentle breast, 
Till sorrow rob thee of thy rest. 

— ^Ay: So it is. Ev'n / (whose lot 

The fairy Love so long forgot) 

Seated beside this Sherris wine, 

And near to books and shapes divine, 

Which poets and the painters past 

Have wrought in lines that aye shall last — 

Ev*n I, with Shakspeare*s self beside me. 

And One, whose tender talk can guide me 

Through fears, and pains, and troublous themes, — 

Whose smile doth foil upon my dreams 

Like sunshine on a stormy sea, — 

Want sofngfhing, — when I think of thee I 

May 25, 1825. 

Almost immediately on returning to Coiebrooke Cottage from ' 
Enfield, Lamb suffei^d a relapse — another nervous breakdown 
aggravated by sleeplessness. On September 24th he tells Allsop 
that he is better, but that Mary Lamb has been taken ill again, 
her first attack since 1823. Writing to Dorothy Wordsworth 
on November 2nd, Crabb Robinson describes Lunb as a ^dis- 
tressing object,'' sufiering both from his own illness and anxiety 
for, his sister. But on December 5th Lamb is able to tell Allsop 
that "we are at home to visitors" once more. Writing to 
his nephew fkiward on December 9th of this year Coleridge 
sajTS, "I have secured Charles Lamb and Edward Irving to meet 
you," and he adds that he hopes also for Blanco White. 

Meanwhile, having lost the London Magazine, Lamb had 
come to terms with Colbum, the publisher of the New Monthly 
Magaainej to which he was to contribute a series of " Popular 
Fallacies" and anything else that might occur to him. The 
Fallacies began in the number for January, 1826. 

In the Monthly Repository for 1885 is a description, signed 
S. Y., of an evening spent at Coiebrooke Cottage with the 
Lambs and Coleridge. The writer was Sarah Flower, afterwards 
Sarah Adams, a daughter of Benjamin Flower of the Cwmhridge 
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InteUigenceTy who had published Coleridge's ^* Ode on the De- 
parting Year" in 1796. The time would be the end of the 
year 1825. I quote some passages.^ *^ The character of Charles 
Lamb's person was in total contrast to that of Coleridge. His 
strongly-marked, deeply-lined face, furrowed more by feeling 
than age, like an engraving by Blake, where every line told its 
separate story, or like a finely chiselled head done by some 
master in marble, where every touch of the chisel marked some 
new attribute. Yet withal there was so much sweetness and 
playfulness lurking about the comers of the mouth, that it gave 
to the face the extraordinary character of flexible granite. His 
figure was small even to spareness. It was as if the soul within, 
in its constant restless activity, had worn the body to its smallest 
possibility of existence. 

^^ There was an equal amount of difference in his conversation 
£rom that of Coleridge, as there was in his person. It was not 
one uninterrupted flow, but a periodical production of sentences, 
short, telling, full of wit, philosophy, at times slightly caustic, 
though that is too strong a word for satire which was of the 
most good-natured kind. There was another essential point of 
difference. In Coleridge might be detected a certain conscious- 
ness of being listened to, and at times an evident getting up of 
phrases, a habit almost impossible to be avoided in a practised 
conversationalist. In Charles Lamb there was a perfect absence 
of this ; all that he said was choice in its humour, true in its 
philosophy ; but the racy freshness, that was like an atmosphere 
of country air about it, was better than all ; the pei-fect simplicity, 
absence of all conceit, child-like enjoyment of his own wit, and 
the sweetness and benevolence that played about the rugged 
face, gave to it a charm in no way inferior to the poetical enjoy- 
ment derived £rom the more popular conversation of his friend. 

"Another difference might be observed; that Coleridge's 
metaphysics seemed based in the study of his own individual 
nature more than the nature of others, while Chai*les Lamb 
seemed not for a moment to rest on self, but to throw his whole 
soul into the nature of circumstances and things around him. 
These differences served only to heighten the enjoyment of 
witnessing the long-enduring genuine friendship existing between 

1 The paper will be found in full in Mr. Dobell's SuUUgkts on Charles Lamb, 
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the two, — the three (for why should ^Mary' be excluded?) — 
wjoui^t out of minglmg sympathies and felicitous varieties. 
In Gharfes LAmh, as in Coleridge, at times there was a melan- 
choly in the face which partook of the nature of his individual 
Gfaaiacter. It was not dissatisfaction ; it was not gloom : but it 
seemed to say that he had had more affection, more gushing 
tenderness of feeling, than he had met with objects on whom to 
expend it. . . . 

^ Coleridge, on the evening in question, spoke of death with 
fear ; not £rom the dread of punishment, not £rom the shrinking 
from physical pain, but he said he had a horror lest, after the 
attempt to ^ shuffle off this mortal coil,' he should yet ^ be thrown 
bade upon himself.' Charles Lamb kept silence, and looked 
sceptical ; and, after a pause, said suddenly, ^ One of the things 
that made me question the particular inspiration they ascribed 
to Jesus Christ was his ignorance of the character of Judas 
bcaziot. Why did not he and his disciples kick him out for 
a rascal, instead of receiving him as a disciple?' Coleridge 
smiled very quietly, and then spoke of some person (name 
fofgotten) who had been making a comparison between himself 
and Wordsworth as to their religious faith. ^ They said, although 
I was an atheist, we were upon a par, for that Wordsworth's 
Christianity was very like Coleridge's atheism; and Coleridge's 
atheism was very like Wordsworth's Christianity.' 

*^ After some time, he moved round the room to read the 
difierent engravings that hung upon the walls. One, over the 
mantel-piece, especially interested his fancy. There were only 
two %ures in the picture, both women. One was of a lofty, 
commanding stature, with a high intellectual bi'ow, and of an 
abbess-like deportment. She was standing in grave majesty, 
with the finger uplifted, in the act of monition to a young girl 
beside her. The face was in profile, and somewhat severe in its 
expression ; but this was relieved by the richness and grace of 
the draperies in which she was profusely enveloped. The girl 
was in the earliest and freshest spring of youth, lovely and bright, 
with a somewhat careless and inconsiderate air, and she seemed 
but half inclined to heed the sage advice of her elder companion. 
She held in her hand a rose, with which she was toying, and 
had she been alive you would have expected momentarily to see 
it taken between the taper fingers and scattered in wilful pro- 
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fusion. Coleridge uttered an expression of admiration, and then, 
as if talking to himself, apostrophised in some such words as 
these : * There she stands, with the world all before her : to her 
it is as a fairy dream, a vision of unmingled joy. To her it is 
as is that lovely flower, which woos her by its bright hue and 
fragrant perfume. Poor child ! must thou too be reminded of 
the thorns that lurk beneath ? Turn thee to thy monitress ! 
she bids thee clasp not too closely pleasures that lure but to 
wound thee. Look into her eloquent eyes ; listen to her 
pleading voice ; her words are words of wisdom ; gamer them 
up in thy heart; and when the evil days come, the days in 
which thou shalt say ^^ I find no pleasure in them," remember 
her as thus she stood, and, with uppointing finger, bade thee 
think of the delights of heaven — that heaven which is ever ready 
to receive the returning wanderer to its rest.' ^ 

^ He spoke of the effect of different sounds upon his sensa- 
tions ; said, of all the pains the sense of hearing ever brought 
to him, that of the effect made by a dog belonging to some 
German conjurer was the greatest. The man pretended that 
the dog would answer, ^ Ich bedanke mein heir ' when anjihing 
was given to it ; and the effort and contortion made by the dog 
to produce the required sound, proved that the scourge, or some 
similar punishment, had been applied to effect it In contrast 
to this was the homage he rendered to the speaking voice of 
Mrs. Jordan, on which he expatiated in such rapturous terms, 
as if he had been indebted to it for a sixth sense. He said that 

1 1 quote Coleridge*s apostrophe and the description of the picture because it 
is an indication of how little either Coleridge or S. Y. really knew of their 
hostess's work. The picture was Leonardo da Vinci's '* Modestia et Vanitas,*' 
on which Mary Lamb had already said, in print, all that was needful, in her 
** Lines Suggested by a Picture of Two Females by Leonardo Da Vinci,*' 
included in Lamb's Works (which was dedicated to Coleridge) in i8i8 : — 

The lady Blanch, regardless of all her lovers' fears, 

To the Urs'line convent hastens, and long the Abbess hears. 

** O Blanch, my child, repent ye of the courtlv life ye lead." 

Blanch looked on a rose-bud and little seem'd to heed. 

She looked on the rose-bud, she looked round, and thought 

On all her heart had whisper'd, and all the Nun had Uught. 

** I am worshipped by lovers, and bririitly shines my fame, 

** All Christendom resoundedi the noble Blanch's name. 

" Nor shall 1 quickly wither like the rose-bud from the tree, 

*' My queen-like graces shininff when my beauty's sone from me. 

** But when the sculptur'd manble is raised o'er mynead, 

** And the matchless Blanch lies lifeless among the noble dead, 

** This saintly lady Abbess hath made me justfy fear, 

" It nothing will avail me that I were wonhipp'd here." 
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it was the exquisite witchery of her tone that suggested an idea 
in his * Remorse,' that if Lucifer had had permission to retain 
his angel voice, hell would have been hell no longer. 

^In the course of the evening the talented editor of the 
Ocmic Annual [Thomas Hood] made his appearance. He was 
then known only by his Hogarthian caricature of ^ The Progress 
of Cant,' upon which Coleridge complimented him. After some 
time he intixxluced many of his etchings, which were then un- 
known to the world, and they were the means of exciting in 
Coleridge the first genuine hearty laugh I had seen. If one had 
not admired entirely, it would have been enough to have made 
him envied. Laugh after laugh followed as the square tablets 
(trump cards in the pack of the genius of caricature) were laid 
upon the table, and a merry game it was for all. The efiect 
was not a little increased by the extreme quietude of their 
master, who stood by without uttering a word, except with the 
comers of his mouth, where the rich fund of humour which 
had furnished the treat we were enjoying, was speaking more 
intelligibly than any words. 

^ He went, and the time went, and the supper went ; and at 
last it was time for Coleridge to go too, for he had the walk to 
Highgate all before him. His friend begged earnestly that he 
might walk with him, but without avail. There was an afiec- 
tionate parting, as if they had been boys rather than men, and 
it seemed to concentrate their lives into that minute. It re- 
called the meetings and partings of other days ; the wanderings 
by the lakes; the many minglings in social union ; a whole host 
of recollections seemed to crowd around and enclose them in a 
magic circle. Coleridge lingered on the threshold, as if he were 
leaving what had been a part of his heart's home for many years ; 
and again he who had been his companion in many a mountain 
ramble, many a stroll ^in dale, forest, and mead, by paved 
fountain and by rushy brook, and on the beached maigent of 
the sea,' would fain have kept up the old companionship even 
though it was night, and the way had no such temptations. 
Another grasp of the hand, and a kiss of affection on Mary's 
cheek, and he was gone. 

^ I nevei' saw him again ; and Charles Lamb and his sister but 
once since ; and that was a few months ago in the street. He 
had aged considerably, but it scarcely excited melancholy, for 
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Mary was with him like a good guardian angel. They had that 
same country air freshness about them; they looked unlike 
everything around ; there was an elderly respectability about 
them ; not the modem upstart prig of a word, but the genuine 
old china, old plate, bright, black, mahogany air, which is now 
almost departed. I watched them earnestly; a vague feeling 
that it was something I should never see again ; and so it has 
happened." 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
1886 

Henry Meyer's Portrait of Lamb— Brook Pulham's Caricature— Enter Edward 
Moxon — A Party at Leigh Hunt*s — Dibdin's Sunday at Hastings — ^A 
Task at the British Museum — The Rev. John Mitford at Colebrooke 
Cottage—" Dash/» 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX was a 
very quiet year. Lamb walked much and wrote little; 
Crabb Robinson's Diary has few entries of importance; and 
the con*e8pondence is for the most part trifling. Edward 
Moxon seems to have been the only new firiend. 

Writing to Barton on March 20th Lamb mentions one of 
the minor disadvantages of leaving the East India House : ^ You 
may know my letters by the paper and the folding. For the 
foimer, I live on sci*aps obtained in charity from an old friend 
whose stationery is a permanent perquisite ; for folding, I shall 
do it neatly when I learn to tye my neckcloths. I surprise most 
of my friends by writing to them on ruled paper, as if I had not 
got past pot-hooks and hangers. Sealing-wax, I have none on 
my establishment. Wafers of the coarsest bran supply its place. 
When my Epistles come to be weighed with Plin/s, however 
superior to the Roman in delicate irony, judicious reflexions, etc., 
his gilt post will bribe over the judges to him. All the time I 
was at the E. I. H. I never mended a pen ; I now cut 'em to the 
stumps, marring mther than mending the primitive goose quilL 
I cannot bear to pay for articles I used to get for nothing. 
When Adam laid out his first penny upon nonpareils at some 
stall in Mesopotamos, I think it went hard with him, reflecting 
upon his old goodly orchard, where he had so many for nothing.'' 

On May 16th, in another letter to Barton, we see Lamb in an 
untempered East wind : ^ I have had my head and ears stufi^d 
up with the East winds. A continual ringing in my brain of 
VOL. II.— 11 
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bells jangled, or The Spheres touchd by some raw Angel. It 
is not Geoige 8 tiying the 100th psalm ? I get my music for 
nothing. But the weather seems to be softening, and will thaw 
my stunnings. Coleridge writing to me a week or two since 
heffDS his note — ^Summer has set in with its usual Severity.' A 
cold Summer is all I know of disagreeable in cold. I do not 
mind the utmost rigour of real Winter, but these smiling hypo- 
crites of Mays wither me to death. My head has been a ringing 
Chaoe, like the day the winds were made, before they submitted 
to the discipline of a weathercock, before the Quarters were made. 
In the street, with the blended noises of life about me, I hear, 
and my head is lightened, but in a room the hubbub comes back, 
and I am deaf as a Sinner. ... I chuse a very little bit of paper, 
for my ear hisses when I bend down to wi-ite. I can hardly read 
a book, for I miss that small soft voice which the idea of articu- 
lated words xaises (almost imperceptibly to you) in a silent reader. 
I seem too deaf to see what I read. But with a touch or two of 
returning Zephyr my head will melt. What Lyes you Poets tell 
about the May ! It is the most ungenial part of the Year, cold 
crocuses, cold primroses, you take your blossoms in Ice — a painted 
Sun- 
Unmeaning joy around appears, 
And Nature smiles as if she sneers. 

It is ill with me when I begin to look which way the wind sits. 
Ten years ago I literally did not know the point from the broad 
end of the Vane, which it was the [? that] indicated the Quarter." 

On May 26th Robinson records that he has called on Heniy 
Meyer, the artist, in Red lion Square, to see Lamb's portrait for 
which he was then sitting. ^^ A strong likeness. It is to be en- 
graved peifaaps. It gives L. the air of a thinking man more like 
the firamer of a system of philosophy than of the genial and gay 
effbsions of Elia." The picture, reproduced on the opposite page, 
is now in the possession of the India Office. Henry Meyer, who is 
best known as an engraver, was a nephew of Hoppner and a 
pupil of Bartolozad. He was one of the foundation members 
(and President in 18S8) of the Society of British Artists, at whose 
exhibition in 1826 his picture of Lamb was shown as a ^^ Portrait 
of a Grentieman." 

According to the published plate, Brook Pulham completed 
his etched caricature of Elia in 1825 ; but Lamb did not send 
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it to Coleridge until June Ist, 1886. He then wrote: ""If I 
know myself, nobody more detests the display of personal 
vanity, which is implied in the act of sitting for one's picture, 
than myselfl But the fact is, that the likeness which accom- 
panies this letter was stolen from my person at one of my 
unguarded moments by some too partial artist, and my friends 
are pleased to think that he has not much flattered me. What- 
ever its merits may be, you, who have so great an interest in the 
original, will have a satisfaction in ti-acing the features of one that 
has so long esteemed you. There are times when in a friend's 
absence these graphic representations of him almost seem to bring 
back the man himself. The painter, whoever he was, seems to 
have taken me in one of those disengaged moments, if I may so 
term them, when the native character is so much more hon^ly 
displayed than can be possible in the restraints of an enforced 
sitting attitude Perhaps it rather describes me as a thinking 
man, than a man in the act of thought. Whatever its preten- 
sions, I know it will be dear to you, towards whom I should wish 
my thoughts to flow in a sort of an undress rather than in the 
more studied graces of diction." It was this etching, reproduced 
opposite page 144, which so annoyed Procter that he remon- 
sbated in a passion with the print-seller. Possibly it was not 
published until 1826, in humorous rivalry with Meyer.^ 

On September 26th, in a letter to Wordsworth, we meet 
Edwai'd Moxon for the first time : " The Bearer of this is my 
young friend Moxon, a young lad with a Yorkshire head, and a 
heart that would do honour to a more Southern county : no ofience 
to Westmoreland. He is one of Longman's best hands, and can 
give you the best account of The Trade as 'tis now going ; or 
stopping. For my part, the failure of a Bookseller is not the 
m(^ unpalatable accident of mortality : 

sad but not saddest 
The desolation of a hostile city. 

When Constable fell from heaven, and we all hoped Baldwin was 
next, I tuned a slight stave to the words in Macbeth (D'avenant's) 
to be sung by a Chorus of Authors, 

What should we do when Booksellers break ? 
We should rejoyce. 



' In Appendix I. will be found a complete list of the portraits of Lamb and 
bis sister, with comments by their contemporaries. 
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Moxon is but a tradesman in the bud yet, and retains his virgin 
Honesty ; Esto perpetua, for he is a friendly serviceable fellow, imd 
thinks nothing of lugging up a Cargo of the Newest Novels once 
or twice a week from the Row to Colebrooke to gratify my Sister^s 
passion for the newest things. He is her Bodley. He is author 
besides of a poem which for a first attempt is promising. It is 
made up of common images, and yet contrives to read originally. 
You see the writer felt all he pours forth, and has not palmed upon 
you expressions which he did not believe at the time to be more 
his own than adoptive. Rogers has paid him some proper compli- 
ments, with sound advice intermixed, upon a slight introduction 
of him by me ; for which I feel obliged. Moxon has petition'd 
me by letter (for he had not the confidence to ask it in London) 
to introduce him to you during his holydays ; pray pat him on 
the head, ask him a civil question or two about his verses, and 
favor him with your genuine autograph. He shall not be further 
troublesome. I think I have not sent any one upon a gaping 
mission to you a good while." 

Edward Moxon, who was then nearly twenty-five, was a clerk 
in the publishing firm of Longmans. The volume which he had 
written was The Prospect and other Poems^ dedicated to 
Samuel Rogers. We shall soon be much in his company. 

Lamb adds, in the s€une letter, ^ We are all well, and I have at 
last broke the bonds of business a second time, never to put 'em 
on again. I pitch Colbum and his magazine to the divil. I find 
I can live without the necessity of writing, tho' last year I frietted 
myself to a fever with the hauntings of being starved. Those 
vapours are flown. All the difierence I find is that I have no 
pocket money : that is, I must not pry upon an old book stall, 
and cull its contents as heretofore, but shoulders of mutton, 
Whitbread's entire, and Booth's best, abound as formerly." 

In July we have a glimpse of the Lambs, in a letter from Leigh 
Hunt to Procter: *^Be it known to you then, that here is a 
golden opportunity for you to behave like a humane Christian, 
and heap coals of fire on my head — ^vindictive charity — unap- 
peasable forgiveness. Charles Lamb and his sister come to drink 
tea with me to-morrow afternoon at five, dinner being prohibited 
him by that ^ second conscience ' of his, as he calls her. Well, 
to meet and be beatified with the sight of Charles Lamb, comes 
Mr. Atherstone, author of some poems which you have most 
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probahly heaid of; and as poets, like lovers, can never have one 
beatific vision but they desire another, I no sooner mention your 
name than he begs me for God's sake to let him have a sight 
of you. Pray gratify us all if you can. Hazlitt has gone to 
France, and is to write a life of Bonaparte." 

On September 9th Lamb writes to Dibdin, then staying at 
Hastings for his health, a long and amusing letter, nominally to 
improve his spirits but mischievously depressing in tone. It 
must, I think, be quoted in full: — 

'* Postmark. September 9, i8a6. 
*^ An answer is requested. 

'* Saturday. 

^Deab D. — I have observed that a Letter is never more 
acceptable than when received upon a rainy day, especially a 
rainy Sunday ; which moves me to send you somewhat, however 
short. This will find you sitting after Breakfast, which you will 
have prolonged as far as you can with consistency to the poor 
handmaid that has the reversion of the Tea Leaves; maldiig 
two nibbles of your last morsel of stale roll (you cannot have hot 
new ones on tiie Sabbath), and reluctantly coming to an end, 
because when that is done, what can you do till dinner ? You 
cannot go to the Beach, for the rain is disowning the sea, turning 
rank Thetis fi-esh, taking the brine out of Neptune's pickles, 
while mermaids sit upon rocks with umbrellas, their ivory combs 
sheathed for spoiling in the wet of waters foreign to them. You 
cannot go to the library, for it's shut. You are not religious 
enough to go to chui-ch. O it is worth while to cultivate piety 
to the gods, to have something to fill the heart up on a wet 
Sunday ! 

^' You cannot cast accounts, for your ledger is being eaten up 
with moths in the Ancient Jewry. You cannot play at draughts, 
for there is none to play with you, and besides there is not a 
draught board in the house. You cannot go to market, for 
it closed last night. You cannot look in to the shops, their 
backs are shut upon you. You cannot read the Bible, for it is 
not good reading for the sick and the hypochondriacal. You 
cannot while away an hour with a friend, for you have no frigid 
round that Wrekin. You cannot divert yourself with a stray 
acquaintance, for you have picked none up. You cannot bear 
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the chiming of Bells, for they invite you to a banquet, where you 
are no visitant. You cannot cheer yourself with the prospect 
of a tomorrow's letter, for none come on Mondays. You cannot 
count those endless vials on the mantlepiece with any hope of 
making a variation in their numbers. You have counted your 
spiders: your Bastile is exhausted. You sit and deliberately 
curse your hard exile fix)m all familiar sights and sounds. Old 
Banking poking in his head unexpectedly would just now be as 
good to you as Grimaldi. Any thing to deliver you from this 
intolerable weight of Ennui. You are too ill to shake it off: 
not ill enough to submit to it, and to lie down as a lamb under it. 
" The Tyranny of Sickness is nothing to the Cruelty of Con- 
valescence : 'tis to have Thirty T3nrants for one. That pattering 
rain drops on your brain. You'll be worse after dinner, for you 
must dine at one to-day, that Betty may go to afternoon service. 
She insists upon having her chopped hay. And then when she 
goes out, who was something to you, something to speak to— 
what an interminable afternoon you'll have to go thro'. You 
can't break yourself from your locality: you cannot say ' Tomorrow 
morning I set off for Banstead, by God : ' for you are book'd for 
Wednesday. Foreseeing this, I tiiought a cheerful letter would 
come in opportunely. If any of the little topics for mirth I have 
thought upon should serve you iu this utter extinguishment of 
sunshine, to make you a little merry, I shall have had my ends. 
I love to make things comfortable. [Here is am erasv/re.] This, 
which is scratch'd out was the most material thing I had to say, 
but on maturer thoughts I defer it. 

"P.S. — We are just sitting down to dinner with a pleasant 
party, Coleridge, Reynolds the dramatist, and Sam Bloxam : 
tomori'ow (that is, today)y Liston, and Wyat of the Wells, dine 
with us. May this find you as jolly and freakish as we mean to be. 

'' C. Lamb." 

The postscript may have been an invention ; or it may have 
been wholly or partially true. Reynolds would be Frederick Rey- 
nolds, author of very many plays, among them one called ^^ The 
Dramatist " ; Bloxam was an old acquaintance whose son Lamb 
had recommended for Christ's Hospital ; ^* Wyat of the Wells " 
(Sadler's Wells) has a jovial Thespian sound. 

In the next letter — ^to Barton, on September S6th — Lamb ex- 
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plains how some of his time is being spent. ^^ I am sorry you and 
youiB have any plagues about dross matters. I have been sadly 
puzzled at the defalcation of more than one third of my income, 
out of which when entire I saved nothing. But cropping off 
wine, old books, &c. and in short all that can be call'd pocket 
money, I hope to be able to go on at the Cottage." It is in- 
teresting to note that Lamb saved nothing firom his full income. 
The circumstance that at his death eight years later he left as 
much as ^^,000 is due, I suppose, to the fact that, as he told 
Southey in his letter printed on page 118, his life was insured. 

The letter contains also news of Lamb's project for filling his 
time to some purpose : ^^ I am going thro' a course of reading 
at the Museum : the Gairick plays, out of part of which I formed 
my Specimens : I have Two Thousand to go thro' ; and in a few 
weeks have despatch'd the tythe of 'em. It is a sort of Office to 
me ; hours, 10 to 4, the same. It does me good. Man must 
have regular occupation, that has been used to it." The ex- 
tracts from the old plays were intended for Hone's Table Book 
in 1827. 

The letter is concerned also with the matter of some jars 
which Lamb was obtaining through an East India House 
acquaintance and official, for Barton's neighbour, the Rev. John 
Mitford, Rector of Benhall, editor of old poets, and latei* of the 
Oentleman'a Magazine^ and cousin of the author of Ov/r Village. 
Lamb describes him as ^^ a pleasant layman spoiled." An account 
of a visit to Colebrooke Cottage, at about this time, concludes 
the review of Talfourd's Letters of Charlea Lamib in the Gentle- 
mam.'8 MagaziTie for May and June, 1S38. It was, I have no 
doubt, from Mitford's pen : — 

^^ We have little or nothing that we can add of personal 
recollection, to what Mr. Talfourd has i*elated of this some- 
what eccentric, but most excellent person ; but what we do 
know bears witness to the fidelity of the portrait which his 
accomplished biographer has drawn. The last time we saw 
Lamb, was at his residence of Colebrook Cottage in Islington ; 
and, though we joined his society when the sun was hardly 
westering in his coui'se, we did not leave it to return home till 
the morning star was fast descending, and the *grey dawn ' was 
creeping over the dewy fields and airy heights of Pentonville. 
There was no one but his sister with us. 
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** Lamb was in good spirits, talked of his different friends, — of 
Coleridge's vast reading, — of Wordsworth,— of Southey, (whose 
hair, he triumphed to say, was grey, while his own retained its raven 
lustre) — spoke highly of Keats, and Bany Cornwall. In old poetry, 
Chapman's Homer detained us long ; and Lamb was delighted to 
be informed, which he was for the first time, that there are two 
or three distinct translations of the old bai*d by this same vener- 
able admirer. We offered to lend him one of the earlier trans- 
lations. * No, no,' he said, ^ I know you wont like the gap it 
will leave in your library.' He liked Ambrose Phillips's delicate 
little verses. We talked of Milton's Samson Agomstes, when 
Miss Lamb's memory beat us both at a long distance. In pix>se, 
he appeared to know more or less of most of our great authors of 
EUizabeth and James's time. Fuller, Burton, Su* T. Browne, 
Feltham, were his favourites ; and he was very fond of picking up 
the little duodecimo volumes of Evelyn ; he mentioned his book 
on * Sallets ' with delight. We forget whether we touched on 
Tom Coryat and the * Water Poet,' but remember Randolph was 
not overlooked. Being asked how he knew his own books, one 
from the other, (the choice gleanings of many a studious walk at 
the book stalls in Barbican,) for scarcely any were lettered, and 
all were to a bibliophilist but a stray set of foundlings ; ^ How 
does a shepherd know his sheep ? ' was the answer. 

" At our depaiiure he warned us of the neighbourhood of the 
New River (only a few feet apart from his door) and the fate of 
poor Geoi^e Dyer. We called a few mornings after ; Lamb was 
out, and we sate chatting with Miss Lamb for an hour. Miss 
Mitford had but just left, who came to consult them on some 
dramatic iwling for a new play. Lamb was then reading the 
old dramatists at the Museum, and making extracts. His sister 
expressed her delight in his new emplojrment, as occupying his 
time, and keeping him from his walks, which she seemed to think 
over long. Little did we think, that we were never again to 
enjoy the society of this truly amiable, simple, excellent, and 
most highly gifted pair. During the evening repast, Lamb 
sprinkled pretty copiously his puns on albums and other similar 
evils over the surface of the conversatioa" 

Here it is time to introduce another member of the Enfield 
family — Dash. Patmore is Dash's best historian. ^* During the 
early part of my acquaintance with Lamb, [he writes] when he 
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lived at Colebrook Row, he had, staying an a visit witk him, 
a huge and very handsome dog, of a rather curious breed, be- 
longing to Mr. Thomas Hood. The Lambs (albeit spinster and 
bachelor) were not addicted to * dumb creatures ; ' but this dog 
was an especial pet — (probably in virtue of his owner, who was 
a great favourite with them)— and he always accompanied Lamb 
on his long rambling daily walks in the vicinity of that part of 
the metropolis. But what I wish to point out to the reader's 
attention is, that during these inteimiiiable rambles, — heretofore 
pleasant in virtue of their profound loneliness and freedom as 
respected all companionship and restraint, — Lamb made himself 
a perfect slave to this dog — whose habits were of the most ex- 
travagantly errant nature, for, generally speaking, the creature 
was half-a-mile off fit>m his companion, either before or behind, 
scouring the fields or roads in all directions, scampering up or 
down ^ all manners of sti-eets,' and keeping Lamb in a perfect 
fever of irritation and annoyance; for he was afraid of losing 
the dog when it was out of sight, and yet could not persuade 
himself to keep it in sight for a moment by curbing its roving 
spirit. 

^Dash (that was his name) knew Lamb's weakness on these 
particulars as well as he did himself, and took a due dog-like 
advantage of it. In the Regent's Park in particular, Dash had 
his master completely at his mercy ; for the moment they got 
into the ring, he used to get through the pailing on to the 
green-sward, and disappear for a quarter or half an hour to- 
gether, — knowing perfectly well that Lamb did not dare to move 
from the spot where he (Dash) had disappeared, till such time as 
he thought proper to show himself again. And they used to 
take this particular walk much oftener than they otherwise 
would, precisely because Dash liked it and Lamb did not. 

^ I had often admired this dog ; but was not a little astonished 
one day when Lamb and his sister came to dine with us at North 
End, (near Fulham) where we then lived, and brought Dash with 
them all the way on foot from Islington ! The undertaking of 
the pig-diiver that Leigh Hunt tells of so capitally in the Com- 
panion, must have been nothing to this of ihe dear couple, in 
conducting Dash through London sti'eets. It appeared, however, 
that they had Dot brought him out this time purely for his own 
delaaaement, but to ask me if I would have him, ^ if it were only 
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out of charity,' Miss Lamb said half in joke, half in earnest ; ^for 
if they kept him much longer he would be the death of Charles ! ' 

^^ I readily took charge of Dash (to be restored to his original 
master, Hood, in case of ill-behaviour and loss of favour) ; and I 
soon found, as I expected, that his wild and wilful ways were a 
pure imposition upon the easy temper of Lamb, and that as soon 
as he found himself in the hands of one who knew what dog- 
decorum was, he subsided into the best bred and best behaved of 
his species." 

Dash would be Lamb's second or third dog, for we have 
Manning's evidence that there was a predecessor in the barking 
Piynne (so called, I imagine, from having, like the author of 
HistriO'MaatiXj cropped ears); while in the letter to Miss 
Humphreys^ in 1821, Lamb refers to one Pompey. But Pompey 
may also have been Prynne. Patmore prints a letter from Lamb, 
belonging probably to early June, 1827, asking news 6f Dash : 
^ Excuse my anxiety — but how is Dash ? — (I should have asked 
if Mrs. Patinore kept her rules, and was improving — ^but Dash 
came uppermost. The order of our thoughts should be the order 
of our writing.) Goes he muzzled, or aperto ore f Are his intel- 
lects sound, or does he wander a little in his conversation ? You 
cannot be too careful to watch the first symptoms of incoherence. 
The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. Luke's with him ! All 
the dogs here are going mad, if you believe the overseers ; but I 
protest they seem to be very rational and collected. But nothing 
is so deceitful as mad people to those who are not used to them. 
Try him with hot water. If he won't lick it up, it is a sign he 
does not like it. Does his tail wag horizontally or peipendicu- 
larly ? That has decided the faie of many dogs in Enfield. Is 
his general deportment cheerful ? I mean when he is pleased — 
for otherwise there is no judging. You can't be too careful. 
Has he bit any of the children yet ? If he has, have them shot, 
and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia." 
One of these children, by the way, was the poet Coventry Pat- 
more, then four yeai« old. 
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CHAPTER XLV 
1827 

The Death of Randal Norris — Mrs. Coe's Reminiscences — Lamb Among Chil- 
dren — Lamb's Good Things— Angling — ** On an Infant Dying as Soon as 
Bom "—Mary Lamb by Thomas Hood-^Thi Plea of the Midsummgr- 
Fairies — A Few Jokes — An Evening at the Hoods — Nonsense to Patmore 
— Emma Isola's Latinity — The Clarkson Memorial—" In My Own Album " 
— The Removal to Enfield— Mary Lamb 111 Again — Enter Thomas West- 
wood — Lamb and Walton— Robinson at Enfield. 

IT was in Januaiy, 1827, that a link between Chai*les and 
Mary Lamb and their childhood was broken, by the death 
of their and their parents' friend Randal Norris, whom we met 
in Chapter XVII. In his letter to Cfabb Robinson (afterwards 
included in the Last Essays of Elia^ 1883, as ^^A Death- 
Bed '') from which I quote in that chapter. Lamb wi-ites : " To 
the last he called me Chiffley. I have none to call me Charley 
now." 

Before Randal Nonis's death his daughtei*s had established a 
school at Widford ; and after his death Mrs. Nonis and Richard 
joined them there, and there they lived to the end. We have at 
once further glimpses of the Norris family and more light on 
Lamb's quaint way with children, in the reminiscences of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coe, once a pupil of the Misses Norris, who died as 
recently as 1903, and with whom, a year earlier, I had an in- 
teresting conversation, the substance of which was printed in the 
Athenceum for June 7th, 1902. Mrs. Coe (bom Elizabeth Hunt, 
of Widford), who was then in her eighty-fourth year, i*emembered 
Lamb as he was between 1827 and 1832. In those years he used 
often to walk down to Widford — twenty-two miles from London 
— ^to spend a day or two among old friends and older associations. 
These little visits probably signified that Mary Lamb was ill, for 
Mrs. Coe did not remember that Mary Lamb ever accompanied 
her brother. At any rate, she never saw her. Miss Isola, she 
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said, came with him once, and her feet were so sore from the 
journey that she had to lie in bed for two or three days, Mr. 
Lamb waiting for her recovery. Mr. Lamb often had blisters 
too, but he did not seem to mind. He loved walking too much. 

His chief friends at Widford in those days were the Nonises. 
They lived at Groddard House, the school being known as 
Goddard House School. The sistei*s were always called Miss 
Betsy and Miss Jane. Mrs. Norris on moving to Widford in 
1827 quickly took her place as the good angel of her old village : 
doctor, nurse, and every one's refuge in trouble. No sooner did 
the rumour of sickness waft in, than, I gather, Groddard House 
projected beef tea and jellies into the afflicted home. Mrs. Coe 
sajrs that Mr. Richard Norris, who was deaf and peculiar, lived in 
the house too. 

Among the pupils at Groddard House was £Uizabeth Hunt, 
one of the thi-ee little daughters of Thomas Hunt, of the Widfoi-d 
water mill, whose wife and Mi's. Norris were old friends. Lime 
Hunt afterwards became Mrs. Coe. In those days — seventy and 
more years ago — she was Mr. Lamb's favourite among all the 
Widford children, partly, she fancied, from her quickness in 
catching a mischievous idea. She remembered, with a vividness 
that was, to some extent, communicable, his affected conviction 
that her hair curled only by artificial means, and his repeated 
warnings at bedtime that she must on no account forget to put 
in her papers. ^^ But I don't have to curl it, Mr. Lamb, I don't, 
I don't." ^^ Well, bring me a mug of beer frt)m old Bogey and 
we'll say no more about it." Old Bogey was the big cask. 

As a rule, when Mr. Lamb walked down to see the Nonises, 
he used to sleep at the mill. *^ Now, Mrs. Hunt," he would say, 
** are you going to let me creep into a goose's belly to-night ? " 
for he always had his joke, €uid no one would expect him to call 
a feather bed a feather bed, like other folks. He said it was 
like heaven, in a goose's belly. When he made a joke he did not 
laugh himself. 

He always brought a book with him, sometimes several, and he 
would I'ead or write a great deal. His clothes were rusty and 
shabby, like a poor Dissenting minister's. He was very thin and 
looked half-sturved : partly the effect of high cheek-bones. He 
wore knee-breeches and gaiters and a high stock. He carried a 
walking stick with which he used to strike at pebbles. He 
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smoked a black day pipe. No one would have taken him for 
what he was, but he was clearly a man apart. He took pleasure 
in looking eccentric. He was proud of being the Mr. Lamb. (The 
testimony as to the pipe is interesting because Talfourd says 
that Lamb's later years were ** guiltless of tobacco." Lamb 
himself says, however, in his whimsical autobiographical sketch, 
written in 1887, that though an extinct volcano he still emitted 
occasional pufis. I prefer to believe Mrs. Coe rather than Tal- 
fourd on this point.) 

Birs. Coe did not remember anything about Mr. Lamb's taste 
in food, except that he was fond of turnips. He used to come 
down to breakfast late. She heard, she believed from his own 
lips, the story of the turnip crop and the boiled legs of mutton, 
which will be found on page 221. Lamb must have said more 
good things that fell on the wrong ears and were never under- 
stood, remembered or repoiied, than any one in literature ; but 
now and then he repeated them himself to a fitting audience, and 
we have proof in the letters that this agreeable pleasantry in the 
stage-coach was as attractive to him as any. There could in- 
deed hardly be a better story than this to support the jester^s 
right to enjoy his own joke which Lamb assert^ in the Popular 
Fallacies. While on this subject I might quote Procter, in some 
memories of Lamb contributed to the Athenceum for January 
24fth, 1885 : ^ It is unfortunate that most of his brilliant things 
— all such as are not preserved in his essays or in his unpublished 
letters (a mine to be worked) — are lost. In general, when a man 
casts forth a clever thought, you may, should you forget it, be 
sure to hear of it in another place. It will be in Bacon or 
Hobbes, in Hume or Rousseau, or the philosopher of Femey. 
But if Lamb said a good thing, and it was lost, it was lost for 
ever ; for all that he said was sincerely and emphatically his own. 
It is possible, indeed, that here and there one of his vagrant 
thoughts may still be working its way up in some hearer's mind ; 
producing, if the soil be good, a delicate exotic flower. It may 
be admired and prized (by common eyes) more than the original 
would have been ; but it will be no more like the original, than 
the polyanthus which * the garden grows,' is to the primrose — the 
* virgin primrose ' — the * pale primrose ' — of the April fields." 

Mr. Lamb was very free, said Mrs. Coe, with his money. To 
beggars he always gave ; just what his hand happened to draw 
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from his pocket, even as much as three shillings. ^ Poor devil ! 
he wants it more than I do ; and I've got plenty," she had heard 
him say. He would take the children into the village to the 
little general shop. It had a door cut in two, like a butcher^s, 
and he would lean over the lower half and rap his stick on the 
floor, calling loudly, " Abigail Ives ! Abigail Ives ! " " Ah, Mr. 
Lamb," she used to reply from the inner room, *^ I thought I 
knew your rap." " Yes, Abigail, it is I, and I've brought my 
money with me. Give these young ladies sixpennyworth of 
Gibraltar rock." Gibraltar rock was Abigail Ives's speciality, 
and sixpennyworth was an unheard-of amount except when Mr. 
Lamb was in the village. It had to be broken with a hammer. 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke gives us another glimpse of Lamb's 
humorous way of shopping — at Enfield — ^and the jocular terms 
on which he met old ladies behind the counter. I imagine that 
it would have been a very dark day indeed with him when he 
had no odd yet cordial greeting for his neighbours, particu- 
larly his poorer ones ; and I doubt if the perplexity that so often 
must have accompanied the reception of his remarks by men and 
women of intellect was ever felt by those of humbler capacity. I 
suspect that he shot over the heads only of the self-satisfied. 

When Mr. Lamb joined the Norrises' dinner- table, said Mrs. 
Coe, he kept every one laughing. Mr. Richard sat at one end, 
and some of the school children would be there too. One day 
Mr. Lamb gave every one a fancy name all round the table, and 
made a verse on each. ^* You are so-and-so," he said, ^^ and you 
are so-and-so," adding the rhyme. *^ What's he saying ? What 
are you laughing at?" Mr. Richard asked testily, for he was 
short-tempered. Miss Betsy explained the joke to him, and Mr. 
Lamb, coming to his turn, said — only he said it in verse — " Now, 
Dick, it's your turn. I shall call you Gruborum ; because all 
you think of is your food and your stomach." Mr. Richard 
pushed back his chair in a rage and stamped out of the room. 
^^ Now I've done it," said Mr. Lamb : ** I must go and make 
friends with my old chum. Give me a laige plate of pudding to 
take to him." When he came back he said, ** It's all right I 
thought the pudding would do it." Mr. Lamb and Mr. Richard 
never got on very well, and Mr. Richard did not like his teasing 
ways at all ; but Mr. Lamb often went for long walks with him, 
because no one else would. He did many kind things Uke that. 
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There used to be a half-holiday at Groddard House when Mr. 
Lamb came, partly because he would force his way into the 
schoolroom and make seriousness impossible. His head would 
suddenly appear at the door in the midst of lessons, with ^^ Well, 
Betsy ! How do, Jane ? " " O, Mr. Lamb ! '* they would say, 
and that was the end of work for that day. He was really rather 
naughty with the children : one of his tricks was to teach them 
a new version of the church catechism (Mrs. Coe did not re- 
member it, but we may rest assured, I fear, that it was secular), 
and he made a great fuss with Lizzie Hunt for her skill in saying 
the Lord's Prayer backwards, which he had taught her. 

Mr. Lamb had a favourite seat in a tree in the Wilderness at 
Blakesware, where he would sit and read for hours. Just before 
meal times Mra Hunt would send the children to tell him to 
come ; but sometimes he prefen'ed to stay there and eat some 
bread and cheese. He always was particular to return a message 
either way. ** Give your mother my love and kisses, and say Fll 
come dir^^y." Or ^^ Give your mother my love and kisses, and 
say I'll eat her beautiful luncheon here." Adding, ^^ Don't forget 
the kisses, whatever you do." At other times he would watch 
the trout in the stream, and perhaps feed them, for half the 
morning. Once or twice he took a rod, but he could never bring 
himself to fix the worms. " Barbarous," he used to say, " bar- 
barous." (Thomas Westwood, in the preface to his Chronicle of 
the Compleat Angler^ corroborates this attitude; while in a 
letter to Southey, in 1799, I^mb calls anglers "those patient 
tyrants, meek inflictors of pangs intolerable, cool devils.") 

Goddard House School ceased to be when Mrs. Norris's brother 
Ml*. Faint died and left the family comfortably ofi^ again. Miss 
Betsy and Miss Jane, said Mrs. Coe, set up their own horses, 
and soon after each married a Mr. Tween, brothers and farmers. 
It was Mr. Charles Tween who told Mr. W. C. Hazlitt that Mr. 
Lamb had so small and " immaterial " a figure that when out 
walking with him he used to put his hands under his arms and 
lift him over a stile as if he were nothing. Both sisters survived 
until quite recently, Mrs. Arthur Tween dying at Widford in 
1891 and Mrs. Chiu-les Tween at Hertford in 1894. They pre- 
served with proper piety relics of Charles Lamb. These treasures, 
however, have since been dispersed, the present generation lacking 
interest in the family's old friend. 
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Ciabb Robinson's Dia/ry has these entries on the subject of 
Randal Norris: — 

"Jan. 27, 18«7 : — After tea [after Anthony Robinson's funeral] 
I went up to Charles Lamb. I found that he too was fiiUy en- 
gaged by a similar occurrence of a like nature — old Norris of the 
Temple. He wanted me to assist in forwarding a petition from 
the widow to the Benchers. I met with M. Bumey there. 

"Jan. 28: — Then I went to Lamb. Dined with him. M. 
Bumey thera We were chiefly occupied talking of a petition to 
be presented to the middle Temple Benchers for Mrs. Norris." 
Robinson's effort was successful and Mrs. Norris received an annual 
grant. 

On February 1st, 1827, Robinson has this entry : " I went to 
Lamb. Found him in trouble about his friend Allsop, who is a 
ruined man." Allsop says in his book on Coleridge: ^^ Charles 
Lamb, Charles and Mary Lamb, ^ union in partition,' were never 
wanting in the hour of need : and I have a clear recollection of 
Miss Lamb's addressing me in a tone acting at once as a solace 
and support, and after as a stimulus, to which I owe more per- 
haps, iian to the more extended argvmienta of all others." 

Lamb of late had written little verse, but in the spring of 
1887 an event occurred which inspired one of the most beautiful 
and characteristic of all his poems. In May Mrs. Hood (boiii 
Jane Reynolds, the sister of John Hamilton Reynolds) gave 
buih to a child, who survived only a few minutes. The note of 
sympathy which Lamb wrote to the father perfectly illustrates 
his freakish sprite, at once so human and so humorous. 

*^ Dearest Hood, — Your news has spoil'd us a merry meeting. 
Miss Kelly and we were coming, but your letter elicited a flood 
of tears fix)m Mary, and I saw she was not fit for a party. God 
bless you and the mother (or should be mother) of your sweet 
gu'l that should have been. I have won sexpence of Moxon by 
the sex of the dear gone one. 

" Yours most truly and hers, 

«C. L." 

Afterwaixls, at Mrs. Hood's wish, he wrote his exquisite lines 
'* On an Infant Dying as Soon as Bom," notable for a blend of 
grave and delicate thought and fancy, and an Elizabethan 
quaintness, that could have come at that date from Lamb alone. 
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ON 
AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 
A curious frame of Nature^s work. 
A flow'ret crushed in the bud, 
A nameless piece of Babyhood, 
Was in a cradle-coffin lying ; 
Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying ; 
So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb 1 
She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then strait up shut 
For the long dark : ne'er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 
Riddle of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below ? 
Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check'd her hand, and changed her mind. 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finished pattern without fault ? 
Could she flag, or could she tire, 
Or lack'd she the Promethean fire 
(With her nine moons' long workings sicken'd) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken'd ? 
Limbs so firm, they seem'd to assure 
Life of health, and days mature : 
Woman's self in miniature ! 
Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 
The sculptor to make Beauty by. 
Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry. 
That babe, or mother, one must die ; 
So in mercy left the stock, 
And cut the branch ; to save the shock 
Of young years widow'd ; and the pain. 
When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, 'reft of wife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimed life ? 
The economy of Heaven is dark ; 
And wisest clerks have miss'd the mark. 
Why Human Buds, like this, should fall. 
More brief than fly ephemeral. 
That has his day ; while shrivel'd crones 
Stiflen with age to stocks and stones ; 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred years. 
Mother's prattle, mother's kiss, . 

Baby fond, thou ne'er wilt miss. 
Rites, which custom does impose, 
VOL. IL— 12 
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Silver bells and baby clothes ; 

Coral redder than those lips, 

Which pale death did late eclipse ; 

Music framed for in£uit*8 glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shalt have them, 

Loving hearts were they which gave them. 

Let not one be missing ; nurse. 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of in£uit slain by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 

Pictured trophies to their grave ; 

And we, churls, to thee deny 

Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, 

A more harmless vanity ? 




Hood's Drawing of Mary Lamb. 

In the summer of 1827 the Lambs visited flnfield again, 
lodging again at Mrs. Leishman's on Chase Side, but without 
the Allsops; and there they seem to have seen much of the 
Hoods. In July Hood made a caricature of Mary Lamb getting 
over a stile, which Lamb sent to Hone for the Table Book, 
with a note: "This is Hood's, done firom the life, of Mai-y 
getting over a style here. Mary, out of a pleasant revenge, 
wants you to get it engra/f/d in Table Book to surprise H., 
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who I know will be amus'd with you so doing. Append some 
obeervations about the awkwardness of country styles about 
Edmonton, and the difficulty of elderly Ladies getting over 'em. 

^That is to say, if you think the sketch good enough." The 

engraving was made and inserted in the Tdble Book as a portrait 
of John Gilpin's wife, with some comments by Lamb. 

Hood's poem. The Plea of the Midaummer Fairies^ was 
published in 1827 with a dedication to Lamb, b^inning thus : — 

TO CHARLES LAMB 
My Dbar Fribnd, 

I thank my literary fortune that I am not reduced, like many better 
wits, to barter dedications, for the hope or promise of patronage, with some 
nominally great man ; but that where true affection points, and honest respect, 
I am free to gratify my head and heart by a sincere inscription. An intimacy 
and dearness, worthy of a much earlier date than our acquaintance can refer to, 
direct me at once to your name : and with this acknowledgment of your ever 
kind feeling towards me, I desire to record a respect and admiration for you as 
a writer, which no one acquainted with our literature, save Elia himself will 
think disproportionate or misplaced. If I had not these better reasons to govern 
me, I should be guided to the same selection by your intense yet critical relish 
for the works of our great Dramatist, and for that favourite play in particular 
which has furnished the subject of my verses. . . . 

Lamb acknowledged the compliment by very prettily paraphras- 
ing in the Table Book a portion of Hood's story under the title 
" The Defeat of Time." 

Here, although possibly they refer to a slightly later period, I 
may print some further recollections of Lamb by Hood. ^' From 
Colebrooke, Lamb removed to Enfield Chase, — a painful operation 
at all times, for as he feelingly misapplied Wordsworth, ^the 
moving accident was not his trade.' As soon as he was settled, 
I called upon him, and found him in a bald-looking yellowish 
house, with a bit of a garden, and a wasp's nest convanient, as 
the Irish say, for one stung my pony as he stood at the door. 
Lamb laughed at the fun ; but, as the clown says, the whirligig of 
time brought round its revenges. He was one day bantering my 
wife on her dread of wasps, when all at once he uttered a horrible 
shout, — a wounded specimen of the species had slily crawled up 
the 1^ of the table, and stung him in the thumb. I told him it 
was a refutation well put in, like Smollett's timely snowball. 
*" Yes,' said he, ^ and a stinging conunentary on Macbeth — 

**By thi pricking of my thumbs ^ 
Something wicked this way comes" 
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Hood gives two or three specimens of Lamb's jokes. ^ Being 
requested," he says, ^* by a yowig Schoohnaster to take chaige 
of his flock for a day, Muring the unavoidable absence of 
the Principal,' he willingly undertook the chaige, but made no 
other use of his ' brief authority ' than to give the boys a whole 
holiday. . . . 

'* Talking of Poetry, Lamb told me one day that he had just 
met with the most vigorous line he had ever read. ^ Where ? ' 
* Out of the Camden's Head, all in one line — 

• To Ofu Hundred Pots of Porter - ;£i » 8.* 

^ ' Scott,' says Cunningham, ^ was a stout walker.' Lamb was 
a porter one. He calculated Distances, not by Long Measure, 
but by Ale and Beer Measure. ^ Now I have walked a pint.' 
Many a time I have accompanied him in these matches against 
Meux, not without sharing in the stake." Hood's woitis i^emind 
me that to a pleasant paper on Enfield by Cowden Clarke in 
the Taller of October 11th, 1830, is appended the mischievous 
postscript : ^^ I omitted to mention, that our fiiend L * * * 
should be apprised of the shutting up of two London porter 
houses (Barclay and Perkins's) since his quitting the neighbour- 
hood of E ."1 

Before leaving the Hoods I should like to quote the interesting 
and probably very tjrpical picture of the Lambs in company 
which is given by Mrs. Balmanno, an American friend of the 
Cowden Clarkes, in her Pen cmd Pencil^ 1858, describing an 
evening at the Hoods : ^^Miss Lamb, although many years older 
than her brother, by no means looked so, but presented the 
pleasant appeaiunce of a mild, rather stout, and comely maiden 
lady of middle age. Dressed with quaker-like simplicity in dove- 
coloured silk, with a transparent kerchief of snow-white muslin 
folded across her bosom, she at once prepossessed the beholder in 
her favoui*, by an aspect of serenity and peace. Her manners 
were veiy quiet and gentle, and her voice low. She smiled fre- 
quently, but seldom laughed, partaking of the courtesies and 
hospitalities of her meiry host and hostess with all the cheerful- 
ness and grace of a most mild and kindly nature. 

*^ Her behaviour to her brother was like that of an admiring 
disciple; her eyes seldom absent from his face. Even when 

^ Lamb having, in 1830 (see Chapter XLVIII.), settled again in London for 
a few months. 
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apparently engrossed in conversation with others, she would, by 
suppljong some word for which he was at a loss, even when talk- 
ing in a distant part of the room, show how closely her mind 
waited upon his. Mr. Lamb was in high spirits, sauntering 
about the room, with his hands cix>88ed behind his back, convers- 
ing by fits and starts with those most familiarly known to him, 
but evidently mentally acknowledging Miss Kelly to be the ra/ra 
avis of his thoughts, by the great attention he paid to every 
word «he uttered. Truly pleasant it must have been to her, 
even though accustomed to see people listen breathless with 
admiration while she spoke, to find her words have so much 
diarm for such a man as Charles Lamb. 

'* He appeared to enjoy himself greatly, much to the gratifica- 
tion of Mrs. Hood, who often interchanged happy glances with 
Miss Lamb, who nodded approvingly. He spoke much — with 
emphasis and hurry of words, sorely impeded by the stammering 
utterance which in him was not unattractive. Miss Kelly (charm- 
ing, natural Miss Kelly, who has drawn from her audiences more 
heart-felt tears and smiles than perhaps any other English actress^ 
with quiet good humour listened and laughed at the witty sallies 
of her host and his gifted friend, seeming as little an actress as it 
is possible to conceive. Once however, when some allusion was 
made to a comic scene in a new play then just brought out, 
wherein she had performed to the life the character of a low-bred 
lady's maid passing herself off as her mistress. Miss KeUy arose, 
and with a kind of resistless ardour repeated a few sentences so 
inimitably, that eveiybody laughed as much as if the real lady's 
maid, and not the acti*ess, had been before them ; while she who 
had so well personated the part, quietly resumed her seat with- 
out the least sign of merriment, as grave as possible. Most 
striking had been the transition from the calm lady-like person, 
to the gay, loquacious soubrette ; and not less so, the sudden 
extinction of vivacity, and resumption of weU-bred decorum. 
This little scene for a few moments charmed everybody out of 
themselves, and gave a new impetus to conversation. . . . 

^* Mr. Lamb oddly walked all round the table, looking closely 
at any dish that struck his fancy before he would decide where 
to sit, telling Mrs. Hood that he should by that means know 
how to select some dish that was difficult to carve, and take the 
trouble off her hands ; accordingly having jested in this manner. 
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he placed himself with great deliberation before a lobster-salad, 
observing thai was the thing. On her asking him to take some 
roast fowl he assented. ^ What part shall I help you to, Mr. 
Lamb ? ' * Back/ said he quickly ; * I alwap prefer back.' My 
husband laid down his knife and fork, and looking upwards ex- 
claimed : ^ By heavens ! I could not have believed it, if anybody 
else had sworn it.' ^Believed what?' said kind Mrs. Hood, 
anxiously, colouring to the temples, and fancying there was 
something amiss in the piece he had been helped to. ^ Believe 
what ? why madam, that Charles Lamb was a back-biter ! ' Hood 
gave one of his short quick laughs, gone almost ere it had come, 
whilst Lamb went off into a loud fit of mirth, exclaiming : ^ Now 
thaf s devilish good ! I'll sup with you to-morrow night.' This 
eccentric flight made everybody very merry, and amidst a most 
amusing mixture of wit and humour, sense and nonsense, we 
feasted merrily, amidst jocose health-drinking, sentiments, speeches 
and songs. 

^' Mr. Hood with inexpressible gravity in the upper part of his 
face and his mouth twitching with smiles, sang his own comic 
song ^ If you go to France be sure you learn the lingo ; ' his 
pensive manner and feeble voice making it doubly ludicrous. 
Mr. Lamb, on being pressed to sing, excused himself in his own 
peculiar manner, but offered to pronounce a Latin eulogium in- 
stead. This was accepted, and he accordingly stammered foith a 
long string of Latin words ; among which, as the name of Mi's. 
Hood frequently occuiTed, we ladies thought it was in praise of 
her. The delivery of this speech occupied about five minute& 
On enquuing of a gentleman who sat next me whether Mi*. Lamb 
was piuising Mrs. Hood, he informed me that* it was by no means 
the case, the eulogium being on the lobster-salad ! " 

To resume the chronicle of the year, on July 19th Lamb sent 
Patmore, who was then in France, and who moved him to some 
of his wildest nonsense, the following letter. I quote from 
My Friends and Acquaintances^ but the transcript there may 
be very inaccurate : — 

" Dear P. — I am so poorly ! I have been to a funeral, where 
I made a pun, to the consternation of the rest of the mourners. 
And we had wine. I can't describe to you the howl which the 
widow set up at proper intervals. Dash could, for it was not 
unlike what he makes. 
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^The letter I sent you was one directed to the care of E. 
White, India House, for Mrs. Hazlitt Which Mrs. Hazlitt 
I don't yet know, but A. has taken it to France on speculation. 
Really it is embarrassing. There is Mrs. present H., Mrs. late 
H., and Mrs. John H., and to which of the three Mrs. Wiggins's 
it appertains I don't know. I wanted to open it, but it's trans- 
portation. . . . 

^ Dash is frightful this morning. He whines and stands up 
on his hind legs. He misses Becky, who is gone to town. I 
took him to Bamet the other day, and he couldn't eat his victuals 
after it. Pray Grod his intellectuals be not slipping. 

** Mary is gone out for some soles. I suppose 'tis no use to 

ask you to come and partake of 'em ; else there's a steam-vessel. 

'^I am doing a tragi-comedy in two acts, and have got on 

tolerably; but it will be refused, or worse. I never had luck 

with anything my name was put to. 

^^ Oh, I am so poorly ! I waked it at my cousin's the book- 
binder's, who is now with Grod ; or, if he is not, it's no fault of 
mine. 

" We hope the frank wines do not disagree with Mrs. Patmore. 
By the way, I like her. 

" Did you ever taste froga ? Gret them, if you can. They are 
like little LiUiput rabbits, only a thought nicer. 

^* Christ, how sick I am ! — not of the world, but of the widow's 
shrub. She's sworn under <£^6000, but I think she peijured 
herself. She howls in E la^ and I comfort her in B flat. You 
understand music ? . . . 

** * No shrimps ! ' (That's in answer to Mary's question about 
how the soles are to be done.) 

** I am uncertain where this wandering letter may reach you. 
What you mean by Poste Restante, Grod knows. Do you mean 
I must pay the postage ? So I do to Dover. 

*^ We had a meiTy passage with the widow at the Commons. 
She was howling — piu*t howling and part giving directions to 
the proctor — when crash ! down went my sister through a crazy 
chair, and made the clerks grin, and I grinned, and the widow 
tittered — and then I knew that she was not inconsolable. 
Mary was more frightened than hurt. 

^ She'd make a good match for anybody (by she, I mean the 
widow). 
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** If he bring but a reUei away, 
He 18 happy, nor heard to complain. 

" Shbnstone. 

'^Procter has got a wen growing out at the nape of his neck, 
which his wife wants him to have cut off; but I think it rather 
an agreeable excrescence — like his poetry — ^redundant. Hone 
has hanged himself for debt. Grodwin was taken up for picking 
pockets. . . . Becky takes to bad courses. Her father was 
blown up in a steam machine. The coroner found it Insanity. 
I should not like him to sit on my letter. 

" Do you observe my direction ? Is it Grallic ? — Classical ? 

^^ Do try and get some frogs. You must ask for ^ grenouilles ' 
(green-eels). They don't understand ^ frogs,' though if s a com- 
mon phrase with us. 

"If you go through Bulloign (Boulogne) enquire if old 
Grodfi^y is living, and how he got home from the Crusades. 
He must be a very old man now. 

" If thei'e is anything new in politics or literature in France, 
keep it till I see you again, for I'm in no hurry. Chatty-Briant 
is well I hope. 

"I think I have no more news; only give both our loves 
('all three,' says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and bid her get quite 
well, as I am at present, bating qualms, and the grief incident 
to losing a valuable relation. C. L. 

" Londres, July 19, 1827." 

The tragi-comedy in two acts was "The Wife's Trial," a 
dramatic version of Ci-abbe's " Confidant." It was not produced 
on the stage. Of Lamb's cousin, the bookbinder, we know 
nothing. "Chatty-Briant" is the author of OSnie d/u Chris- 
tianiame. 

On July 26th Lamb gives Mi's. Shelley, the poet's widow, 
further particulars of the play on which he is working, and his 
difficulties with it. He adds, "I am teaching Emma Latin to 
qualify her for a superior governess-ship; which we see no 
prospect of her getting. 'Tis like feeding a child with chopped 
hay from a spoon. Sisyphus his labours were as nothing to it. 
Actives and passives jostle in her nonsense, till a deponent enters, 
like Chaos, more to embroil the fray. Her prepositions are 
suppositions; her conjunctions copulative have no connection 
in them; her concords disagree; her interjections are purely 
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Rngliwh ' Ah ! ' and * Oh ! ' with a yawn and a gape m the same 
tongue ; and she herself is a lazy, block-headly supine. As I say 
to her, ass vn proeaenti rarely makes a wise man infuturo.** 

Mary Lamb seems also to have helped, as her sonnet ^*To 
Emma Learning Latin " (printed in Blackwood for June, 18S9) 
tells us : — 

Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears, 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face. 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous race : 

In fiew brief months thou hast done the work of yeairs. 

To young beginnings natural are these fears. 

A right good scholar shalt thou one day be, 

And that no distant one ; when even she, 

Who now to thee a star far off appears, 

That more rare Latinist, the Northern Maid — 

The language-loving Sarah ^ of the Lake — 

Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This wUl make 

Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains, 

Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 

A few weeks later Dibdin is informed that ^ Emma has just 
died, choak'd with a Gerund in dum. On opening her we found 
a Participle in rus in the pericordium." 

It was probably some time in the summer of 1827 that Lamb 
wrote the fine letter to Mrs. Basil Montagu on the subject of 
the memorial to Thomas Clarkson, the abolitionist, whidi was 
to be raised in his life-time (for he lived until 1846) above 
Wade Mill, in Hertfordshh^e. Lamb contributed a guinea and 
these remarks : ^' Monuments to goodness, even after death, are 
equivocal. I turn away firom Howard's, I scarce know why. 
Goodness blows no trumpet, nor desires to have it blown. We 
should be modest for a modest man — as he is for himself. The 
vanities of Life — Aii:, Poetry, Skill military — are subjects for 
trophies ; not the silent thoughts arising in a good man's mind 
in lonely places. Was I [Clarkson,] I should never be able 

to walk or ride near again. Instead of bread, we are 

giving him a stone. Instead of the locality recalling the noblest 
moment of his existence, it is a place at which his friends (that 
is, himself) blow to the world, ^ What a good man is he ! ' I 
sat down upon a hillock at Forty Hill yesternight — a fine con- 

' Mar^ Lamb's footnote : Daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq., an accomplished 
lin^ist m the Greek and Latin tongues, and translatress of a History of the 
Abipones. 
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templative evening, — ^with a thousand good speculations about 
mankind. How I yearned with cheap benevolence ! I shall go 
and inquire of the stone-cutter, that cuts the tombstones here, 
what a stone with a short inscription will cost; just to say — 
*Here C Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.'" 

On August 9th are letters from Charles Lamb to Stoddart, 
then Sir John, Chief Justice, and Justice of the Vice- Admiralty 
Court, in Malta, and from Mary Lamb to Lady Stoddart. 
Stoddarf s son, a boy at Charterhouse, seems to have been getting 
into a scrape from which he had been extricated, I imagine, 
through Lamb's intervention with the headmaster. The punish- 
ment was the translation of Gray's Elegy into Greek elegiacs, 
with which Lamb had helped him. 

On August ^th Lamb tells Barton that he has sent his play 
to Charles Eemble, and also four poems of his own, and one of 
Barton's, to a new and fashionable album. Chief of Lamb's 
contributions was the copy of verses entitled ^^In My Own 
Album," which I print below — one of the saddest poems that 
I know : — 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light. 

Thou wert my soul, an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf; but thought, and care, 

And friend and foe, in foul or frur. 

Have " written strange defeatures " there ; 

And Time with heaviest hand of all. 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamp'd sad dates — he can't recal ; 

And error gilding worse designs — 

Like speckled snake that strays and shines — 

Betrays his path by crooked lines ; 

And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 
And good resolves, a moment hot. 
Fairly began — but finish*d not ; 

And fruitless, late remorse doth trace — 
Like Hebrew lore a backward pace — 
Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 
Huge reams of folly, shreds of wit ; 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 

My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurr'd thing to look- 
Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 
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In September the brother and sister made a great decision : 
they definitely cut themselves adrift from London by taking a 
house at Enfield on Chase Side. It still stands almost as in the 
Lambs' day. In September Lamb tells Hood the news : ^ We 
have got our books into our new house. I am a drayhorse if 
I was not asham'd of the indigested dirty lumber, as I toppled 
'em out of the cart, and blest Becky that came with 'em for her 
having an unstufl^d brain with such rubbish. We shall get in 
by Michael's mass. Twas with some pain we were evuls'd from 
Colebrook. You may find some of our flesh sticking to the 
door posts. To change habitations is to die to them, and in my 
time I have died seven deaths. But I don't know whether every 
such change does not bring with it a rejuvenisoence. Tis an 
enterprise, and shoves back the sense of death's approximating, 
which, tho' not terrible to me, is at all times particularly distaste- 
ful. My house-deaths have generally been periodical, recurring 
after seven years, but this last is premature by half that time. 
Cut off in tiie flower of Colebrook. The Middletonian stream 
and all its echoes mourn. Even minows dwindle. A parvis 
fiunt MiNiBn.^ I fear to invite Mrs. Hood to our new mansion, 
lest she envy it, & rote [? rout] us. But when we are fairly in, 
I hope she will come & try it I heard she & you were made 
uncomfortable by some unworthy-to-be-cared-for attacks, and 
have tried to set up a feeble counteraction thro' the Table Book 
of last Saturday.^ Has it not reach'd you, that you are silent 
about it ? Our new domicile is no manor house, but new, & 
externally not inviting, but fumish'd within with every con- 
venience. Capital new locks to every door, capital grates in 
every room, with nothing to pay for incoming & the rent ^^10 
less than the Islington one. It was built- a few years since at 
.jf^llOO expence, they tell me, & I perfectly believe it. And I 
get it for £S5 exclusive of moderate taxes. We think ourselves 
most lucky. It is not our intention to abandon Regent Street, 
& West End perambulations (monastic & terrible thought !) 
but occasioncdly to breathe the fresher air of the metropolis. 
We shall put up a bedroom or two (all we want) for occasional 
ex-rustication, where we shall visit, not be visited. Plays too 
we'll see, — perhaps our own. Urbani Sylvani, & Sylvan Urban- 

' Their smallnesg grows to a minnowmum. 
'^ '* The Defeat of Time." See page 179, 
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uses in tunis. Courtien for a spurt, then philosophers. Old 
homdj tell-traths and leam-truihs in the virtuous shades of 
Enfidd, liars again and mocking gibers in the coffee houses & 
resorts of London. What can a mortal desire more for his bi- 
parted nature? 

^ O the curds & cream you shall eat with us here ! 

** O the turtle soup and lobster sallads we shall devour with 
you there ! 

** O the old books we shall peruse here ! 

^ O the new nonsense we shall trifle over there ! 

'* O Sir T. Browne !— here. 

** O Mr. Hood & Mr. Jerdan there, 
thine, 

" C (urbanus) L (sylvanus) (ELIA ambo) ." 

Unhappily the excitements of moving were too much for Maiy 
Lamb, and she again fell ill, so that the early days in the new 
house were sad ones for Lamb and Emma Isola. The attack 
was one of the longest from which she had suffered. 

The interesting reminiscences of Charles Lamb and Maiy 
Lamb which were contributed by the late Thomas Westwood to 
Notes and Qusries^ begin with the day in the summer of 1827 
on which they made the great plunge and took a house as far 
from their beloved city as Enfield. Thomas Westwood was then 
a boy of thirteen, living next door. Writing in 1866 he said : 
'* My first glimpse of the Lamb household, however, is as vivid in 
my recollection as if it were of yesterday. It was in Enfield. 
Leaning idly out of window, I saw a group of three issuing from 
the 'gambogey-looking cottage' close at hand : a slim middle-aged 
man, in quaint, uncontemporaiy habiliments ; a rather shapeless 
bundle of an old lady, in a bonnet like a mob-cap ; and a young 
girl While before them, bounded a riotous dog (Hood's im- 
mortal ^ Dash '), holding a board with ^ This House to be Let ' 
on it, in his jaws. Lamb was on his way back to the house- 
agent, and that was his fashion of announcing that he had taken 
the premises." 

Westwood's recollections range over the next few years, ex- 
tending to the time when, after leaving the gambogey-looking 
cottage, the Lambs moved under his father's roof; but I think 
they may come here not unfittingly. ^'I soon grew to be on 
intimate terms with my neighbour; who let me loose in his 
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library, and initiated me into a school of literature, which Mn. 
Trimmer might not have considered the most salutary under the 
circumstances. Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Farquhar, De- 
foe, Fielding — these were the pastures in which I ddighted to 
graze, in those early years ; and which, in spite of Trimmers, I 
believe did me less evU than good. My heart yearns, even now, 
to those old books. Their faces seem all familiar to me, even 
their patches and botches, the work of a wizened old cobbler 
hard by : for little wotted Lamb of Roger Paynes and Charles 
Lewises. A cobbler was his bookbinder; and the rougher the 
restoration, the greater the success. 

^* There were few modem volumes in his collection ; and sub- 
sequently, such presentation copies as he received were wont to 
find their way into my own book-case, and often through ec- 
centric channels. A Leigh Hunt, for instance, would come 
skimming to my feet through the branches of the apple-trees 
(our gardens were contiguous) ; or a Bernard Barton would be 
roUed downstairs after me, from the library door. Ma/rcian 
Oolonna ^ I remember finding on my window-sill, damp with the 
night's fog ; and the Plea of the Midawmmer Fadriea I picked 
out of the strawbei-ry-bed. It was not that Lamb was indifferent 
to the literary doings of his friends ; but then* books, as books, 
were unhaimonious on his shelves. They clashed, both in outer 
and inner entity, with the Marlows and Miltons that were his 
household gods. 

**When any notable visitora made their appearance at the 
cottage, Maiy Lamb's benevolent tap at my window-pane seldom 
failed to summon me out, and I was presently ensconced in a 
quiet comer of their sitting-room, half hid in some great man's 
shadow. Of the discourse of these dii majorea I have no re- 
collection now ; but the faces of some of them I can still partially 
recall. Hazlitt's, for instance, keen and aggressive, with eyes 
that flashed out epigram. Tom Hood's, a Methodist parson 
face : not a ripple breaking through the lines of it, though every 
word he dropped was a pun, and every pun roused a roar of 
laughter. Leigh Hunt's, parcel genial, parcel democratic, with 
as much rabid politics on his lips as honey from Mount Hybla, 
Miss Kelly's, plain, but engaging. (The most unprofessional of 
actresses, and unspoiled of women ; the bloom of the child on her 

1 By Barry Cornwall. 
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only now and then, wheia he thinks that he has a son on his 
hands about fifteen.^ This son Lamb was instrumental in plac- 
ing in his friend Aders* ofBoe, and we may certainly attribute to 
the Lambs his interest in literature, which led him to vary his 
business career very agreeably with poetiy and amateur literary 
work. One of his lyrics, ^^ Love in the Alpuracas," was warmly 
praised by Landor, who even declared that he envied it. West- 
wood ultimately settled in Belgium, in a post of importance con- 
nected with a railway company, and he died there in 1888. 

Until early in the year 1904 Enfield had one resident at any 
rate who remembered Lamb. This was the late Miss Louisa 
Vale, who for more than fifty years had a school a few doors firom 
Lamb's house. Among her pupils were Thomas and Frances 
Westwood, the childr^ of Leunb's landloixi. The ^* Poplars,'' 
the Lambs' only independent Enfield house, was, said Miss Vale, 
much smaller in their day. Indeed it must have been, for it is 
now quite a large house, lai'ger than would be needful for two 
such very modest people. Miss Vale, however, was too ardent a 
teetotaller quit^ to appreciate her neighbours, but she remem- 
bered that Lamb once called upon her, and was pleasant though 
odd. His growing fame, and the procession of American pilgrims 
to Enfield, drawn thither by his connection with Chase Side, 
presented, I gather, some difiiculty to Miss Vale's mind. 

To return to the course of the year 1827, on October 4th is 
an interesting letter to Barron Field, declining a request that 
Lamb should write a description of the theatrical portraits in 
the collection of Charles Mathews, upon which he had lightly 
touched, in his best manner, in an essay on the old actors 
in the London Magazine some few years earlier. He replies : 
^'I know my own utter unfitness for such a task. I am no 
hand at describing costumes, a great requisite in an account of 
mannered pictures. I have not the slightest acquaintance with 
pictorial language even. An imitator of me, or rather pretender 
to be me, in his Rejected Articles, has made me minutely describe 
the dresses of the poissardes at Caleiis ! ^ — I could as soon resolve 
Euclid. I have no eye for forms and fashions. I substitute 
analysis, and get rid of the phenomenon by slurring in for it 
its impression. I am sure you must have observed this defect, 
or peculiarity, in my writings; else the delight would be in- 

* Patmore. See pa^^ 123. 
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calculable in doing such a thing for Mathews, whom I greatly 
like — ^and Mrs. Mathews, whom I almost greatlier like. What 
a feast 'twould be to be sitting at the pictures painting 'em into 
words; but I could almost as soon make words into pictures. 
I speak this deliberately, and not out of modesty. I pretty well 
know what I can't do." 

The letter, continuing, gives us a sight of the Lambs' poor 
cousin the bookbinder. ^ My sister^s verses are homely, but just 
what they should be ; I send them, not for the poeby, but the 
good sense and good- will of them.^ I was banning to transcribe; 
but Emma is sadly jealous of its getting into more hands, and 
I won't spoil it in her eyes by divulging it. Come to Elnfield, 
and read it. As my poor cousin, the bookbinder, now with 
Grod, told me, most sentimentally, that having purchased a 
picture of fish at a dead man's sale, his heart ached to see how 
the widow grieved to part with it, being her dear husband's 
fitvourite ; and he almo^ apologised for his generosity by saying 
he could not help telling tiie widow she was ' welcome to come 
and look at it' — e.g. at his house — ^as often as she pleased.' 
There was the germ of generosity in an uneducated mind. He 
had just reading enough from ilie backs of books for the ^nec 
8vnit esse feroa ' — had he read inside, the same impulse would 
have led him to give back the two-guinea thing — with a request 
to see it, now and then, at her house. We are parroted into 
delicacy." 

A letter fix)m Crabb Robinson to Dorothy Wordsworth, dated 
December 3rd, 1827, contains a reference to the Lambs, and to 
the Album verses which I have quoted above : " I am soirjr to 
inform you that poor Mary Lamb was taken ill some time back, 
and I have not heard of her restoration. Lamb went into the 
country early in the summer and was so delighted with Enfield 
that he took a house on the green — and in the changing about 
Miss L. was taken ill. I am sorry, independently of this, that L. 
should have taken such a step. The solitude is much too great 
for him. Yet he enjoyed his summer there greatly. He wrote 
a number of poems, he says, besides a comedy which I fear has 
been rejected by Covent Garden. In the chance that you may 
not have seen the Bijou I send you a poem by him which you 
will read with very mixed feelings of pleasure and pain." 

^ The sonnet on page 185. 
VOL. II. — 13 
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the Enfield stage, loading him with books, and a print of Blake's 
Chaucei's pilgrims." 

A note to Gary in June tells how little fitted Lamb had be- 
come for London dinner parties : ^^ I long to see Wordsworth 
once more before he goes hence, but it would be at the expmae 
of health and comfort my infirmities cannot afibrd. Once only I 
have been at a dinner party, to meet him, for a whole year past, 
and I do not know that I am not the worse for it now. lliere 
18 a necessity for my drinking too much (don't show this to the 

Bishop of , your friend) at and after dinner ; then I require 

spirits at night to allay the crudity of the weaker Bacchus ; and 
in the moming I cool my parched stomach with a fieiy libation. 
Then I am aground in town, and call upon my London fiiends, 
and get new wets of ale, porter, etc. ; then ride home, drinking 
where the coach stops, as duly as Edward set up his Waltham 
Crossea This, or near it, was the process of my experiment of 
dining at Talfourd's to meet Wordsworth, and I am not well now. 
Now let me beg that we may meet here with assured safety to 
both sides. Darley and Procter come here on Sunday moming ; 
pray arrange to come along with them. Here I can be tolerably 
moderate. In town, the very air of town turns my head and is 
intoxication enough, if intoxication knew a limit" 

To the circumstance that after their wedding on July 5th, 
18S8, Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke spent their honeymoon 
at Enfield, unknown to the Lambs, we owe some very agreeable 
reminiscences of the brother and sister at a slightly later period. 
In the words of the Cowden Clarkes' Recollections of Writers^ 
^ Dear Charles and Mary Lamb, who were then residing at Chase 
Side, Enfield, paid us the compliment of affecting to take it a 
little in dudgeon that we should not have let them know when 
we ^ lui'ked at the Greyhound ' so near to them ; but his own 
letter, written soon after that time, shows how playfully and how 
kindly he ideally took this ^stealing a match before one's face.' 
He made us promise to repair our transgi^ession by coming to 
spend a week or ten days with him and his sister ; and gladly did 
we avail ourselves of the offered pleasure under name of repara- 
tion. 

^^ During the forenoons and afternoons of this memorable visit 
we used to take the most enchanting walks in all directions of 
the lovely neighbourhood. Over by Winchmore Hill, through 
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Sootli^te Wood to Southgate and back : on one occasion etop- 
jring at a village linendraper^s shop that stood in the hamlet 
of Winchmore Hill, that Mary Lamb might make puichase of 
some little household requisite she needed ; and Charles Lamb, 
hovering near with us, while Ins sister was being served by the 
mistress of the shop, addressed her, in a tone of mock sjrmpathj, 
with the words, ^ I hear that trade's falling off, Mrs. Udall, how^s 
this ? ' The stout, good-natured matron only smiled, as accus- 
tomed to Lamb's whimsical way, for he was evidently familiarly 
known at the houses where his sister dealt Anoliier time a 
longer excursion was proposed, when Miss Lamb declined accom- 
panying us, but said she would meet us on our return, as the 
walk was farther than she thought she could manage. It was to 
Northaw ; through charming lanes, and country bj-roads, and we 
went hoping to see a famous old giant oak-tree there. . . . Mary 
Lamb was as good as her word — when was she otherwise ? and 
came to join us on our way back and be with us on our reaching 
home, there to make us comfortable in old-fashion easy-chairs for 
* a good rest ' before dinner. 

^ The evenings were spent in cosy talk ; Lamb often taking 
his pipe, as he sat by the fire-side, and puffing quietly between 
the intervals of discussing some choice book, or telling some 
racy story, or uttering some fine, thoughtful remark. On the 
first evening of our visit he had asked us if we could play whist, 
as he liked a rubber ; but on our confessing to very small skill 
at the game, he said, ^ Oh, then, you're right not to play ; I hate 
playing with bad players.' . . . His style of playful bluntness 
when speaking to his intimates was strangely pleasant — nay, 
welcome: it gave you the impression of his liking you well 
enough to be rough and unceremonious with you ; it showed you 
that he felt at home with yoa It accorded with what you 
knew to be at the root of an ironical assertion he made — that 
he always gave away gifts, parted with presents, and sold keep- 
sakes.^ It underlay in sentiment the drollery and reversed truth 

' A grain of truth in it too. John Chambers's recollections of Lamb, from 
which I have already quoted, tell us that he was once presented with a hand- 
some watch by a friend who had noticed that he lacked one. On the next day 
he was watchless as ever, and on being asked where it was he replied laconically, 
** Pawned." We have sUso seen him, in Thomas Westwood*s reminiscences, 
pitching presentation copies of his friends' books into the garden. And Moxon 
relates tbiat he threw at a passing hackney coachman the acorns from an iUsx on 
Virgil's tomb which a pious pilgrim had given to him. 
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of his saying to us, ^ I always call my sister Maria when we are 
alone together, Mary when we are with our friends, and Moll 
before the servants.' ** 

Talfourd also draws attention to Lamb's playful and loving 
rudenesses to his sister : ^^ He would touch tiie inmost pulse of 
profound affection, and then break off in some jest, which would 
seem profane ^to ears polite,' but carry as profound a meaning 
to those who had the right key, as his most pathetic suggestions ; 
and where he loved and doted most, he would vent the overflowing 
of his feelings in words that looked like rudeness. He touches 
on this strange resource of love in his * Farewell to Tobacco,' in 
a passage which may explain some startling freedoms with those 
he himself loved most dearly. 

** Irony all, and feign'd abuse, 

Such as perplext lovers use, 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair ; 
Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike. 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And, instead of ' Dearest Miss,' 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 
Basilisk, and all that's evil. 
Witch, Hyena, Mennaid, Devil, 
Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Traitress, loving Foe, — 
Not that she is truly so. 
But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 
Borders so upon excess. 
That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 

Thus, in the very excess of affection to his sister, whom he loved 
above all else on earth, he would sometimes addi*ess to her some 
words of seeming reproach, yet so tinged with a humorous irony 
that none but an entire stranger could mistake his drift." 

In the recollections of Lamb by Mrs. Balmanno, from which 
I quote in the previous chapter, she describes a visit fix)m the 
Lambs to herself and mentions a piece of mischievous rudeness 
on Lamb's part which covered his sister with confusion. Later 
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in the evening he atoned for it and all was well again. Hood 
subeequently told Mrs. Balmanno that after a period when Lamb's 
jokes at his sister's expense had been rather more numerous than 
usual Lamb made up his mind to stop them. He behaved for a 
few days ^^ admirably," until Miss Lamb asked him tearfully what 
she had done that he should be so cruel. 

There is, as Talfourd says, a familiarity that to a stranger, 
unacquainted with the character of the speaker, seems thought- 
less or even worse ; yet here, as in so many other cases, to know 
all is to forgive all. The example cited by Mrs. Balmanno is 
on the face of it certamly not pretty, and I axn not concerned to 
defend it ; but, without having seen Lamb's expression and heard 
his tones, one would not dai'e — knowing what we do of him — ^to 
condemn it Some men may say anything, smoothing their rude- 
ness with a rectifying smile, and Charles Lamb was chief of them. 
But in any case he and his sister, being two old humorists of 
lifelong intimacy, were enfi'anchised beyond ordinary folk. 

In a book published in Ameiica quite recently, entitled Letters 
to an EnthtLsiaatf consisting of letters from Mr& Cowden Clarke 
to Mr& Balmanno's son, I find this passage : ^^ You ask me if I 
knew Charles Lamb. I thank Grod, I did. This very enthusiasm 
about the malt beverage reminds me of pleasant tilings in my 
privileged intercourse with him. I was an honoured partaker 
in one of those country walks of his, when he would stop at 
some little roadside inn, and have some cool porter. He pre- 
ferred porter to ale, and I remember his especially expi-essing 
his approval of my taste when I ventui'ed to second his com- 
mendation of Barclay and Perkins's porter as superior to any 
other brewers'. I think he liked that a girl should have an 
opinion in porter, and not be a&*aid of avowing it. . . . 

^In one of these green lane walks, admirable Miss Kelly 
happened to be at Enfield with us that day ; and I remember 
his being pleased that both she and I sat in the little porch and 
pledged him, while he had the beer brought there. He always 
liked to see women superior to fine ladyism and affectation, 
though no one had a truer appreciation of real feminine refine- 
ment. I recollect his tiying me with one of his whimsical ways 
in that kind of test once. Charles and I were down at Enfidd 
for a few days, and went one evening with himself and his be- 
loved sister Mary to drink tea with some people who had invited 
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them both. Charles Lamb and I chanced to outwalk my Charles 
and Miss Lamb, and we arrived first at the house, a ladies' school. 
The lady of the house reoeived us politely, and expressed herself 
{deased to see — bowing to me — any friend of Mr. Lamb's with 
him. He answered her inquiry after his sister, by saying that 
she had a horrible toothache, and had stayed at home ; and Mr. 
C. C. had remained to keep her company. And then he added, 
^ His wife and I, as we came along, were hoping that you might 

have sprats for supper to-night, Mrs. .' You might imagine 

the effect that this produced, in a somewhat prim company-as- 
semblage ; but I could see that he was pleased at my not being 
in the slightest discomposed at this singular introduction to a 
strange lady, in a strange house." 

And here is another passage from the Cowden Clarkes' pages : 
*^ He was so proud of his pedesti-ian feats and indefatigability, 
that he once told the Cowden Clarkes a story of a dog possessed 
by a pertinacious determination to follow him day by day when 
he went forth to wander in the Enfield lanes and fields ; until, 
unendui*ably teased by the pertinacity of this obtrusive animal, 
he determined to get rid of him by fairly tiring him (ywt ! So 
he took him a circuit of many miles, including several of the 
loveliest spots round Enfield, coming at last to a by-road with 
an inteiminable vistA of up-hill distance, where the dog turned 
tail, gave the matter up, and lay down beneath a hedge, panting, 
exhausted, thoroughly worn out and dead beat ; while his defeater 
walked freshly home, smiling and triumphant." 

The Cowden Clarkes relate, as an instance of Lamb's sympathy 
with dumb creatures, that they saw him ^^get up from table, 
while they were dining with him and his sister at Elnfield, open 
the street door, and give admittance to a stray donkey into the 
front strip of garden, where there was a grass-plot, which he said 
seemed to possess more attraction for the creature than the short 
turf of the common on Chase-side, opposite to the house where 
the Lambs then dwelt." 

To come to more intimate mattei*s, Charles Lamb, says Cow- 
den Clarke, ^^had three striking personal peculiaiities : his eyes 
were of different colours, one being greyish blue, the other 
brownish hazel ; his hair was thick, retaining its abundance and 
its dark-brown hue with scarcely a single grey hair among it 
until even the latest peiiod of his life ; and he had a smile of 
singular sweetness and beauty. 
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^Mi» Lamb bore a strong personal resemblance to her 
brother; being in stature under middle height, possessing well- 
cut features, and a countenance of singular sweetness, with in- 
telligence. Her lnx>wn eyes were soft, yet penetrating ; her nose 
and mouth very shapely ; while the general expression was mild- 
ness itself. She had a speaking-voice, gentle and persuasive; 
and her smile was her brother^s own — winning in the extreme. 
There was a certain catch, or emotional breathingness, in her 
utterance, which gave an inexpressible charm to her reading of 
poetry, and which lent a captivating earnestness to her mode of 
speech when addressing those she liked. This slight check, with 
its yearning, eager eflect in her voice, had something softenedly 
akin to her lnx>ther Charles's impediment of articulation : in him 
it scarcely amounted to a stammer ; in her it merely imparted 
additional stress to the fine-sensed suggestions she made to those 
whom she counselled or consoled. She had a mind at once 
nobly-toned and practical, making her ever a chosen source of 
confidence among her friends, who turned to her for consolation, 
confirmation, and advice, in matters of nicest moment, always 
secure of deriving from her both aid and solace. Her manner 
was easy, almost homely, so quiet, unaffected, and perfectly unpre- 
tending was it. Beneath the sparing talk and retired carriage, 
few casual observers would have suspected the ample information 
and laige intelligence that lay comprised there. She was oftener 
a listener than a speaker. In the modest-havioui-ed woman simply 
sitting there, taking small share in general conversation, few who 
did not know her would have imagined the accomplished classical 
scholar, the excellent understanding, the altogether rarely-gifted 
being, morally and mentally, that Mary Lamb was. 

*^ Her apparel was always of the plainest kind ; a black stuiF or 
silk gown, made and worn in the simplest fashion. She took 
snufi^ libeiully — a habit that had evidently gi*own out of her pro- 
pensity to sympathize with and share all her brother's tastes; 
and it certainly had the effect of enhancing her likeness to him. 
She had a small, white, and delicately-formed hand ; and as it 
hovered above the tortoise-shell box containing the powder so 
strongly approved by them both, in search of the stimulating 
pinch, the act seemed yet another link of association between 
the brother and sister, when hanging together over their favourite 
books and studies. . . . 
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^* There was a certain old-world fashion in Mary Lamb's 
diction which gave it a most natural and quaintly pleasant 
effect, and which heightened rather than detracted firom the 
more heartfelt or important things she uttered. She had a way 
of repeating her brother's words assentingly when he spoke to 
her/'i 

Of the brother and sister alone, or with only one or two fiiends, 
Procter thus writes : ^^ Charles Lamb sate, when at home, always 
near the table. At the opposite side was his sister, engaged in 
some domestic work, knitting or sewing, or poring over a modem 
novel. ^ Bridget in some things is behind her years.' In fact, 
although she was ten years older than her brother, she had more 
sympathy with modem books and with youthful fancies than he 
had. She wore a neat cap, of the fashion of her youth ; an old- 
fashioned dress. Her face was pale and somewhat square ; but 
very placid ; with gray intelligent eyes. She was very mild in 
her manner to strangers ; and to her brother gentle and tender, 
always. She had often an upward look of peculiar meaning, 
when directed towards him ; as though to give him assurance that 
all was then well with her. His affection for her was somewhat 
less on the surface ; but always present. There was great grati- 
tude intermingled with it." 

Mary Victoria Cowden Clarke died in 1898, full of years, only 
a short time after the publication of her autobiogi*aphy My Long 
Life, Her claim to an honoured place in English literature rests 
upon her Complete Concordance to Shakeapea/re. Her husband 
Charles Cowden Clai*ke was bom in 1787, and was thus twelve 
years younger than Lamb. His father kept a school at Enfield, 
moving thither fix)m Northampton, where, as we have seen, he 
had had as fellow usher Geoige Dyer. Among Clarke's Enfield 
pupils was John Keats, whom Charles Cowden Clarke knew inti- 
mately ; another Enfield scholar was Edward Holmes, the writer 
on Mozart, who became a pupil of Novello and was known to 
Lamb. Cowden Clarke joined his father-in-law Vincent Novello 

1 In a copy of Procter's Memoir of Lamb which belonged to Cowden Clarke, 
and has been lent to me by Mr. F. G. Edwards, are many pencilled notes and 
marks of approbation or difference, by C. C. C. I quote two or three : *' I heard 
him [Lamb] say that he could not name a standard quotation in all the Waverley 
novels. But be greatly admired — as a story — Kenilworth, ... He once de- 
preciated Roiomund Gray to me, saying that he wrote it in imitation of Mac- 
kenzie [jfulU d€ Roubigni], ... At times he [Lamb] would take pleasure in 
worrying Godwin [who had begun as a Minister of the Gospel]. I once heard 
him caliout, * Godwin, I have your volume of Sirmans up there.* " 
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in busmeiBi wrote some pleasant books, edited (Ins finest achieve- 
ment) Nyien's Yaw^g Cricketer's Tutor, lectured, read publicly 
from Shakespeare, became intimate with Dickens, and after a life 
of sunny popularity died in 1877. 

Blackwood published LamVs little play '' The Wife's Trial " in 
the number for December, 1828. Writing to Procter Lamb 
says: ^Blackwood sent me £90 for the drama. Somebody 
cheated me out of it next day ; and my new pair of breeches, 
just sent home, cracking at first putting on, I exclaimed, in my 
wrath, ' All tailors are cheats, and all men are tailors.' Then I 
was better." 

As in 18S7, so in 18S8, an extract from Crabb Robinson's 
Dia/ry brings the year to a close : ^^ December 18th : — I dined 
with Charles and Maiy Lamb, and after dinner had a long spell 
at dummy whist with them. When they went to bed, I road 
a little drama by Lamb, 'The Intruding Widow' ['The 
Wife's Trial'], which appeared in BldckwoodCa Magazine. It 
is a piece of great feeling, but quite unsuitable for performance, 
thero being no action whatever in it." 

Elia^ as I have said, did not become popular in England until 
long after Lamb's death, but in America, whero it was published 
in 18S8, it so pleased the book buyer that the publishers, Caroy, 
Lea and Caroy, of Philadelphia, hastened to issue a Second Series 
of their own compiling, made up, in their generosity, not only of 
Lamb's prose, fit)m the Works and the London Magazine, but 
also of three essays of which he was guiltless, the work of Allan 
Cunningham and Procter. In conversation with Lamb in 1884, 
as we shall see, Nathaniel Parker Willis discovered that his 
American success gratified Lamb not a little ; and he was well 
pleased with the unauthorised Second Series, even though a 
mistake had been made. 
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CHAPTER XL VII 
18S9 

A Revival of Good Spirits— Emma Isola's Album— Lamb's Choice of Old Poetry 
— •* The Gypsy's Malison "—A Joke upon Crabb Robinson— Crabb Robin- 
son at Enfield — Becky the Tyrant — Mary Lamb's Illness — Lamb Alone 
— ** Leisure " and a Recantation— Housekeeping Given Up— The West- 
woods — A Godson — A Short Way with Bankrupts— Lamb in the Political 
Arena. 

IF we may judge by the letters, which become full of fun agam, 
the year 1829 began in better spirits. But in July Maiy 
Lamb was again taken ill, and again tiie attack was a veiy long 
one and her brother's sufferings consequently severe. She was 
now, it must be remembered, sixty-five years of age, and thus less 
able to withstand her malady. 

In one of the first letters of 1829 — ^to Procter on January 19th 
— ^Lamb asks for some verses for Emma Isola's album ; ^* a girl of 
gold " he calls her. In the next he says : ^^ Don't trouble your- 
self about the verses. Take 'em coolly as they come. Any day 
between this and Midsummer will do. Ten lines the extreme. 
There is no mystery in my incognita. She has often seen you, 
though you may not have observed a silent brown girl, who for 
the last twelve years [only eight years, I think,] has rambled 
about our house in her Christmas holidays. She is Italian by 
name and extraction." Lamb always wrote charmingly of his 
adopted daughter. ^^ Beautiful in reconciliation " is a phrase he 
applies to her in a letter to M oxon. 

Emma Isola's album, for which so many of Lamb's friends 
wrote poems, no longer exists in its original form ; the more 
valuable pages were cut out to be sold singly as autographs. But 
in addition to the album Miss Isola poss^sed an extract book 
which Lamb made for her, laigely with his own hand, and this 
book is now in the possession of the Misses Moxon, Emma Isola's 
daughters, who have allowed me to examine it. In addition to 
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original matter it contains, in Lamb's writing, a number of well- 
known poems, and of these I add a list, since it seems to me 
veiy interesting to know the kind of poetry which so fine a critic 
prescribed for a youthful reader. 

** The Female Phaeton."— Prior. 
" The Garland."— Prior. 

" A Song in Commemoration of Music " (*' When whispering strains do softly 
steal").— Strode. 

" Love me not for comely grace."— From Wilbyb's Madrigals, 1609. 

" Love."— COLBRIDOB. 

••A Fair and Happy Milkmaid."— Sir T. Ovbrbury. 
•• Pair Helen of Kirkconnel." 

" The Prioress to Fair Millicent " (from the old play of *' The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton"). 

"To the Dying Soul."— Prior. 

SONNET 

WriiUn on stting Bbwicx's Chalk Drawing of the Head of Hazlitt 
By Sheridan Knowlbs 

Thus HA2LITT looked 1 There's life in every line 1 
Soul language fire that colour could not give, 

See ! on that hrow how pale-robed thought divine, 
In an embodied radiance seems to live ! 

Ah 1 in the gaze of that entranced eye, 

Humid, yet burning, there beams passion's flame, 
Lighting the cheek, and quivering through the frame ; 

While round the lips, the odour of a sigh 
Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 

Beneath the channel of the glowing thought 
And fire-clothed eloquence, which comes in fits 

Like Pythiac inspiration ! Bewick, taught 

By thee, in vain doth slander's venom'd dart 

Do its foul work 'gainst him. This head must own a heart. 

" Cherries." — Drummond. 

"On a Drop of Dew."— Marvell. 

** Lucy and Colin." — Tickell. 

" To a Bird that haunted the waters of Lacken."— Thurlow. (See page 296.) 

" To the Nightingale."— MoxoN. 

" To a Child of Quality."— Prior. 

** Sir John Grahame and Barbara Allen." 

" O Waly Waly up the Bank." 

** Sir Patrick Spence." 

" The Spanish Lady's Love." 

•• The Nymph Complainmg for the Death of her Fawn."— Marvell. 

" GofTs Oak."— MoxoN. 

••Tweed Side." 

•• Darby and Joan." 

*• To a Robin Redbreast." 
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" The Angler's Wish."— Walton. 

**The Milkmaid's Song" (from Walton's i4n^l^).— Marlowe. 

** The Milkmaid's Mother's Answer " (from the same). — Raleigh. 

" Christy." — Scotch song. 

" The Muse a Consolation."— Wither. 

" Bermudas." — Marvell. 

" Young Love."— Marvell. 

" Go, Lovely Rose."--WALLER. 

"To my Young Lady, Lucy Sidney." — Waller. 

In the letter to Procter of January SSnd Lamb draws 
attention to his fine sonnet in a new manner, one of the best 
of his later poems, entitled " The Gypsy's Malison," of which he 
writes more freely a week later: — 

*' Jan. 29th, 1829. 

^^ When Miss Ouldcroft (who is now Mrs. Beddome, and Bed 
— dom'd to her!) was at Enfield, which she was in summer- 
time, and owed her health to its sun and genial influences, she 
visited (with young lady-like impertinence) a poor man's cottage 
that had a pretty baby (O the yeamling!), and gave it fine 
caps and sweetmeats. On a day, broke into the parlour our 
two maids uproarious. ^O ma'cun, who do you think Miss 
Ouldcroft (they pronounce it Holcroft) has been working a cap 
for?' ^ A child,' answered Mary, in true Shandean female sim- 
plicity. ^ It's the man's child as was taken up for sheep-steal- 
ing.' Miss Ouldcroft was staggered, and would have cut the 
connection ; but by main force I made her go and take her leave 
of her prot^^ (which I only spell with a g because I can't make 
a pretly j). I thought, if she went no more, the Abactor or 
Abactoi^s wife (vide Ainsworth) would suppose she had heard 
something ; and I have delicacy for a sheep-stealer. The overseers 
actually overhauled a mutton-pie at the bakei^'s (his first, last, and 
only hope of mutton-pie), which he never came to eat, and thence 
infierred his guilt Per occasionem cujus I framed the sonnet ; 
observe its elaborate construction. I was four days about it 

"THE GYPSY'S MALISON 

** Suck, baby, suck. Mother's love grows by giving, 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black Manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 

Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
Kiss, baby, kiss. Mother's lips shine by kisses. 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings; 
Black Manhood comes* when turbulent guilty blisses 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons 'mid caressings. 
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Hang, baby, hang! mother's love loves sach forces, 
Choke the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 

Black Manhood conies, when violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging. 

So sang a wither*d Sibyl energetical, 

And bann'd the nngiving door with lips prophetical. 

** Barry, study that sonnet. It is curiously and perversely 
elaborate. Tis a choking subject, and therefore the reader is 
directed to the stricture [strictness] of it. See you? and was 
this a fourteener to be rejected by a trumpery annual? for- 
sooth, 'twould shock all mothers; and may all mothers, who 
would so be shocked, be damned ! as if mothers were such sort 
of logicians as to infer the future hanging of their child from 
the theoretical hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, if the 
judge pleases) of every infant bom with a neck on. Oh B. C, 
my whole heart is faint, and my whole head is sick (how is it ?) 
at this damned, canting, unmasculine age ! " 

Miss Ouldcroft, it should be explained, was Louisa Holcroft, 
who had just married Carlyle's Birmingham friend Badams, the 
chemist. To return to Lamb's first letter to Procter concerning 
the sonnet (which was printed in Blackwood for January, 1829) 
— '^Twas written for the Qem^ but the editors declined it, on 
the plea that it would shock all mothers ; so they published 
the ^ Widow,' instead.^ I am bom out of time. I have no con- 
jecture about what the present world calls delicacy. I thought 
Rosa/mv/nd Oray was a pretty modest thing. Hessey assures 
me that the world would not bear it. I have lived to grow 
into an indecent character. When my sonnet was rejected, I 
exclaimed, ^ Damn the age ! I will write for Antiquity ! ' " 

In April Lamb's spirits were still sufficiently high to send 
Robinson a mischievous letter congratulating him on his good 
health and describing the rheumatic pains frt)m which Lamb was 
suffering — the joke being that Lamb was well and hearty and 
Robinson in an agony. A day or so later a second letter fol- 
lowed : — 

^ I do confess to mischief. It was the subtlest diabolical piece 
of malice, heart of man has contrived. I have no more rheumatism 
than that poker. Never was freer frt)m all pains and aches. 
Every joint sound, to the tip of the ear from the extremity of 

i'*The Widow" was a parody of Lamb's style, by Hood, in the Gm, zSig. 
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the lesser toe. The report of thy torments was blown circuit- 
ously here from Bury. I could not resist the jeer. I conceived 
you writhing, when you should just receive my congratulations. 
How mad you'd be. Well, it is not in my method to inflict pangs. 
I leave that to heaven. But in the existing pangs of a friend, I 
have a share. His disquietude crowns my exemption. . . . 

^ You never was racked, was you ? I should like an authentic 
map of those feelings. 

** You seem to have the flying gout. 

** You can scarcely seme a smile out of your face — can you ? I 
sit at immunity, and sneer ad libitum. 

" Tis now the time for you to make good resolutions. I may 
go on breaking 'em, for any thing the worse I find myself. 

** Your Doctor seems to keep you on the long cure. Precipitate 
healings are never good. 

^ Don't come while you are so bad. I shan't be able to attend 
to your throes and the dumbee at once. 

** I should like to know how slowly the pain goes ofi; But don't 
write, unless the motion will be likely to make your sensibility 
more exquisite. 

** Your afiectionate and tndy healthy fiiend C. Lamb. 

^ Mary thought a Letter from me might amuse you in your 
torment." 

On May 8th Robinson, now recovered, paid his tormentor a 
visit. His Dia/ry has the following entries : — 

" May 8th, 18*9 :— Went by the early coach to Enfield, being 
on the road from half-past eight till nearly eleven. Lamb was 
from home a great part of the morning. I spent the whole of 
the day with L. and his sister, without going out of the house, 
except for a mile before dinner with Miss Lamb, and the greater 
part of the day was as usual spent over whist I had plenty of 
books to lounge over. 

"May 9th: — Nearly the whole day within dooi-s. I merely 
sunned myself at noon on the beautiful Enfield Green. ... Of 
course great part of the time we were at dummy whist and the rest 
of the day I was looking over a great number of Lamb's [books] 
of which no small number are curious. He throws away indeed 
all modem books, but retains the trash he liked when a boy. 
Looked over a ^ Life of Congreve,' one of Curll's infieunous publi- 
cations, containing nothing. The first edition of the ^ Rape of 
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the LodL,' with the machmery. It is curious to observe the im- 
provements in the versificatioa CoUey Cibber^s pamphlets against 
Pope^ only flippant and disgusting — ^nothing worth notice. Read 
the bq;innings of two wretched novels. Lamb and his sister 
were both in a fidget to-day by the departure of their old servant 
Becky, who had been with them many years, but, being ill- 
tnnpered, had been a plague and a tyrant to them. Yet Miss 
Lamb was fiightened at the idea of a new servant. However, 
their new maid, a cheerful, healthy girl, gave them spirits, and 
all the next day Lamb was rejoicing at the change. Moxon came 
very late. 

**May 10th: — All the forenoon in the back room with the 
Lambs, except that I went out to take a place in the evening 
stage. About noon Talfourd came: he had walked. Moxon, 
after a long walk, returned also to dinner, and we had an agree- 
able chat between dinner and tea. At 6 I went back to London 
on the stage." 

Of Becky, for so long the Lambs' servant and tyrant, the chief 
historian (as of Dash) is Patmore. He writes : ** At Islington, 
and afterwards at Enfield, they had a favourite servant — ^ Becky.' 
She was an exceUent person in aU respects ; and not the worse 
that she had not the happiness of comprehending the difierence 
between genius and common sense, — between ^ an author ' and an 
ordinary man. Accordingly, having a i^eal regard for her master 
and mistress, she used not seldom to take the liberty of telling 
them * a bit of her mind,' when they did anything * odd,' or out 
of the common way. And as (to do them justice) their whole 
life and behaviour were as little of a common-place as could well 
be, Becky had plenty of occasions for the exercise of her self- 
imposed task, of instructing her mastei* and mistress in the ways 
of the world ! Becky, too, had the advantage of previous ex- 
perience in obseiidng and treating the vagaries of extraordinary 
men ; for she had lived for some years with Hazlitt before she 
went to the Lambs. The consequence was, that though, so far 
as I ever heard or observed, she was never wanting in any one 
particular of her duties and office, she was very apt to overstep 
them, and trench on those of her master and mistress. In per- 
forming the metier of housekeeping, the Lambs were something 
like an excellent person of my acquaintance, who, when a trades- 
man brings him home a pair of particularly weU-fitting boots, or 
VOL. II. — 14 
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any other object perfectionated in a manner that peculiarly takes 
his fimcy, inquires the price, and if it happens to be at all within 
tradesmanlike bounds, says, ^ No ; I cannot give you that price, 
it is too little — I shall give you so and so,* — naming a third or 
fourth more than the price demanded! Now, if the Lambs' 
baker, for example, had chai^ged them (as, it is said, bakers will) 
a dozen loaves in the weekly bill, when they must have known 
that they had eaten only half that number, the last thing they 
would have thought of was complaining of the overcharge. If 
they had not consumed the proper quantity to pay for the trouble 
of serving them, it was not the baker's fault ; and the least they 
could do was to pay for it ! 

^Now this was a kind of logic utterly incomprehensible to 
Becky, and she would not hear of it. Her master and mistress 
had a right to be as extravagant as they pleased ; but they had 
no right to confound the distinctions between honesty and roguery, 
and it was what she could not permit Nor must it be wondered 
at if she failed to recognise and admit the intellectual pretensions 
of persons who were evidently so behind the rest of the world in 
the knowledge of these first rudiments of household duties. Now 
there are few of us who would not duly prize a domestic with 
wit and honesty enough to protect us from the consequences of 
our own carelessness or indifference. But who is there who, like 
Lamb, without caring one faiihing for the advantages he might 
gain by Becky's blunt honesty, would not merely overlook, but 
be even pleased and amused by the inefiable airs of superiority 
which she gave herself, on the strength of her superior genius for 
going the best way to market ? The truth is, that Becky used 
to take unwarrantable hberties, which every one who visited the 
Lambs must have observed; though scarcely any could have 
known, or even guessed at, her grounds for doing so. Yet I 
never heard a complaint or a harsh woi-d uttered of her, much 
less to her ; and I believe thei^e was no inconvenience, privation, or 
expense, that they would not have put up with, rather than ex- 
change her honest roughness for the servile civility of anybody else. 

^I remember a trifling incident, which showed the interest 
the Lambs took in the welfare of this young woman, whom no 
one else, had she persisted in treating them personally as she did 
the Lambs, would have kept in their house a week, though she 
had been the best servant in the world. Her fieither, an interest- 
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ing and excellent old man, had, fixmi his advancing yean, been 
tiuown out of his ordinary employment as a porter and waie- 
hous^Qoan, and had no means of support, but what his daughter 
could allow him. During this time he used to be constantly at 
the Lambs' and they had taken great trouble, and used every 
means, to get him into some situation; but in vain. At last 
(for it was quite at an early period of my acquaintance with 
tiiem) they asked me if I could do anjiliing for him ; having, as 
they said, teazed and bored all their other and older friends with- 
out success^ I happened to have the means of putting him into 
a comfortable situation almost immediately ; and I doubt if this 
trifling service had not more merit in Lamb's eyes, and did not 
afford him more real pleasure in bringing it about, than any 
one of the more important acts of benefit that he had been the 
medium of performing, for those personal friends in whom he felt 
an interest 

^^ At last Becky left them, to be married ; and I believe this 
circumstance, more than anjiliing else, was the cause of their 
giving up house-keeping; which they did shortly afterwards.'' 

During May, 18S9, Maiy Lamb was again taken ill ; she was 
still ill on June Srd, when Lamb sent Barton news of the death 
of young Dibdin ; and still ill on July 25th, the date of his next 
and very melancholy letter to the same friend. ^^I have had 
the loneliest time neeur 10 weeks, broken by a short apparition 
of Enuna for her holydays, whose departure only deepend the 
returning solitude, and by 10 days I have past in Town. But 
Town, with all my native hankering after it, is not what it was. 
The streets, the shops are left, but all old friends are gone. 
And in London I was frightfully convinced of this as I past 
houses and places — empty caskets now. I have ceased to care 
almost about any body. The bodies I cared for are in gi'aves, 
or dispersed. My old Clubs, that lived so long and fiourish'd so 
steadily, are crumbled away. When I took leave of our adopted 
young friend at Charing Cross, 'twas heavy unfeeling rain, and I 
had no where to go. Home have I none — and not a sympathis- 
ing house to turn to in the great city. Never did the waters of 
the heaven pour down on a forlomer head. Yet I tried 10 days 
at a sort of a friend's house, but it was laige and straggling — 
one of the individuals of my old long knot of friends, card players, 
pleasant companions — ^that have tumbled to pieces into dust and 
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other things — and I got home on Thursday, convinced that I 
was better to get home to my hole at Enfield, and hide like a 
sick cat in my comer. 

^ Less than a month I hope will bring home Mary. She is at 
Fulham, looking better in her health than ever, but sadly ram- 
bling, and scarce showing any pleasure in seeing me, or curiosity 
when I should come agcdn. But the old feelings wiU come bade 
again, and we shall drown old sorrows over a game at Picquet 
again. But 'tis a tedious cut out of a life of sixty four, to lose 
twelve or thirteen weeks every year or two. And to make me 
more alone, our illtemperd maid is gone, who with all her airs, 
was yet a home piece of furniture, a record of better days ; the 
young thing that has succeeded her is good and attentive, but 
she is nothing — and I have no one here to talk over old matters 
with. Scolding and quarreling have something of familiaiiiy 
and a community of interest — they imply acquaintance — ^they 
are of resentment, which is of the family of deamess. I can 
neither scold nor quarrel at this insignificant implement of house- 
hold services ; she is less than a cat, and just better than a deal 
Dresser. What I can do, and do overdo, is to walk, but deadly 
long are the days — these summer aU-day days, with but a half 
hours candlelight and no firelight. . . . 

" I pity you for over- work, but I assure you no-work is worse. 
The mind preys on itself, the most unwholesome food. I brag'd 
formerly that I could not have too much time. I have a surfeit 
With few years to come, the days are wearisome. But weariness 
is not eternal. Something will shine out to take the load ofi^, 
that flags me, which is at present intolerable. I have killed an 
hour or two in this poor sci'awl. I am a sanguinary murderer of 
time, and would kill him inchmeal just now. But the snake is 
vital. Well, I shall write merrier anon." (The brag of which 
Lamb was thinking was probably his sonnet '^ Leisure " printed 
in the London Magazine for April, 1821 : — 

They talk of time, and of time's galling yoke, 
That like a mill stone on man's mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 
Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation — 
Improbus Labor, which my spirit hath broke — 
I'd drink of time's rich cup, and never surfeit^ 
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Fling in more days than went to make the gem. 
That crowned the ^i^te top of Methusalem — 
Yea on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky. 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity.) 

I do not know who the friend was with whom Lamb stayed in 
London. Robinson having gone to Rome in June, we have no in- 
fonnation. On September 2Snd Mary Lamb was at home again, 
but, as Lamb told Moxon^ in *^ the saddest low spirits that ever 
poor creature had " and unable to see any ona A month later 
a note to Gillman tells of the step which the brother an4 sister 
believed to be necessaiy. " We have had a sorry house of it 
here. Our spirits have been reduced till we were at hope's end 
what to do. Obliged to quit this house, and afraid to engage 
another, till in extremity, I took the desperate resolve of kicking 
house and all down, like Bunyan's pack ; and here we are in a 
new life at board and lodging, with an honest couple our neigh- 
boura We have ridded ourselves of the cares of dirty acres ; and 
the change, though of less than a week, has had the most bene- 
ficial efiects on Mary already. She looks two years and a half 
younger for it But we have had sore trials." 

The honest couple were Thomas Westwood and his wife, 
the parents of the Thomas' Westwood whose interesting reminis- 
cences of the Lambs I have already quoted. They lived next 
door to the Lambs, in a house which still stands, now known as 
" Westwood Cottage," although it has been much changed ex- 
ternally. The Lambs' sitting-room, leading into the garden, is, 
however, much as it was. I quote, from the famous letter to 
Wordsworth of Januaiy 22nd, 1830, the description of Gaffer 
Westwood : " And is it a yeai* since we parted fix)m you at the 
steps of Edmonton Stage ? There are not now the years that 
there used to be. The tale of the dwindled age of men, reported 
of successional mankind, is true of the same man only. We do 
not live a year in a year now. 'Tis a punctum stans. The 
seasons pass us with indifference. Spring cheers not, nor winter 
heightens our gloom. Autumn hath forgone its moralities, they 
are hey-pass re-pass [as] in a show-box. Yet as far as last year 
occurs back, for they scarce shew a reflex now, they make no 
memory as heretofore, — 'twas sufficiently gloomy. Let the suUen 
nothing pass. 

^^Sqffic^ it that after sad spirits prolonged thro' man^ of its 
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months, as it called them, we have cast our skins, have taken a 
farewell of the pompous troublesome trifle calld housekeeping, 
and are settled down into poor boarders and lodgers at next 
door with an old couple, the Baucis and Baucida of dull En- 
field. Here we have nothing to do with our victuals but to eat 
them, with the garden but to see it grow, with the tax gatherer 
but to hear him knock, with the maid but to hear her scolded. 
Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are things unknown to us save 
as spectators of the pageant. We are fed we know not how, 
quietists, confiding ravens. We have the otium pro dignitate, a 
respectable insignificance. Yet in the self condemned oblivious- 
ness, in the stagnation, some molesting yearnings of life, not 
quite kill'd, rise, prompting me that there was a London, and 
that I was of that old Jerusalem. In dreams I am in Fleet- 
market, but I wake and cry to sleep again. I die hard, a 
stubborn Eloisa in this detestable Paraclete. What have I 
gained by health ? intolerable dulness. What by early hours and 
moderate meals ? — a total blank. O never let tiie lying poets be 
believed, who 'tice men firom the chearful haunts of streets — or 
think they mean it not of a country village. In the ruins of 
Palmyra I could gird myself up to solitude, or muse to the snor- 
ings of the Seven Sleepers, but to have a little teazing image of 
a town about one, country folks that do not look like country 
folks, shops two yaitls square — ^half a dozen apples and two 
penn'orth of overlookd gingerbread for the lofly fruiterers of 
Oxford Street — and, for the immortal book and print stalls, a 
circulating library that stands still, where the shew-picture is a 
last year's Valentine, and whither the fame of the last ten Scotch 
novels has not yet ti-avel'd (marry, they just begin to«be conscious 
of the Red GauntletX to have a new plasterd flat church, and 
to be wishing that it was but a Cathedral. The very blackguards 
here are degenerate. The topping gentry, stock brokers. The 
passengers too many to ensure your quiet, or let you go about 
whistling, or gaping — too few to be the fine indifferent pageants 
of Fleet Street. Confining, room-keeping thickest winter is jret 
more bearable here than the gaudy months. Among one's books 
at one's fire by candle one is soothed into an oblivion that one is 
not in the country, but with the light the green fields return, 
tiU I gaze, and m a calenture can plunge myself into Saint Giles's. 
O let no native Londoner imagine that health, and rest, and in- 
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noeent oocupatioii, inteidiaiige af convene Bweet and recreative 
study, can make the oountiy any thing better than altogether 
odious and detestable. A garden was the primitive prison till 
man with promethean felicity and boldness luckily sinn'd himself 
out of it Thttioe foUowd Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, London, 
haberdasheiB, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, epigrams, 
puns — ^these all came in on the town part, and the thither side 
of innocence. Man found out inventions. . . . 

** Mary must squeeze out a line propria manu, but indeed her 
fingers have been incorrigibly nervous to letter writing for a long 
interval Twill please you all to hear that, tho' I fret like a lion 
in a net, her present health and spirits are better than they have 
been for some time past : she is absolutely three years and a half 
younger, as I tell her, since we have adopted this boarding plan. 

^Our providers are an honest pair, dame Westwood and her 
husband — he, when the light of prosperity shined on them, a 
moderately thriving haberdasher within Bow Bells, retired since 
with something under a competence, writes himself parcel gentle- 
man, hath borne parish offices, sings fine old sea songs at three- 
score and ten, sighs only now and then when he thinks that he 
has a son on his hands about 15, whom he finds a difficulty in 
getting out into the world, and then checks a sigh with mutter- 
ing, as I once heard him prettily, not meaning to be hecurd, * I 
have maiTied my daughter however,' — takes the weather as it 
comes, outsides it to town in severest season, and a' winter nights 
tells old stories not tending to literature, how comfortable to 
author-rid folks ! and has one anecdote^ upon which and about 
forty pounds a yeai* he seems to have retired in green old age. 
It was how he was a rider in his youth, travelling for shops, and 
once (not to baulk his employer's bargain) on a sweltering day in 
August, rode foaming into Dunstable upon a mad horse to the 
dismay and expostulary wondeiment of innkeepers, ostlers &c. 
who declared they would not have bestrid the beast to win the 
Darby. Understand the creature gaU'd to death and despera- 
tion by gad flies, cormorants winged, worse than beset Inachus' 
daughter. This he tells, this he brindles and burnishes on a' 
winter's eves, 'tis his star of set glory, his rejuvenescence to 
descant upon. Far from me be it (dii avertant) to look a gift 
story in the mouth, or cruelly to surmise (as those who doubt 
the plunge of Curtius) that the inseparate conjuncture of man 
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imagme, in earnest, and half in fun, to this outburst : ^^ I will tell 
you honestly B. B. that it has been long my delibeiute judgment, 
that all Bankrupts, of what denomination civil or religious what- 
ever, ought to be hang'd. The pity of mankind has for ages run 
in a wrong channel, and has been diveiied from poor Creditors 
(how many I have known sufferers! Hazlitt has just been de- 
frauded of <£^100 by his Bookseller-friend's breaking ^) to scoundrel 
Debtors. I know all the topics, that distress may come upon an 
honest man without his fault, that the failure of one that he trusted 
was his calamity &c. &c. Then let both be hang'd. O how careful 
it would make traders ! These are my deliberate thoughts after 
many years' experience in matters of trade. What a world of 
trouble it would save you, if Friend ***** had been immedi- 
ately hangd, without benefit of cleigy, which (being a Quaker I 
presume) he could not reasonably insist upon. Why, after slaving 
twelve months in your assign-business, you will be enabled to 
declare seven pence in the Pound in all human probability. B. B., 
he should be hanged. Trade will never re-flourish in this land 
till such a Law is establish'd." 

In this year an edition of Lamb's poems, bound up with those 
of Rogers, Campbell, James Montgomery and Eii*ke White, was 
published by A. & W. Galignani in Paris. It consisted of the 
poems in the WorkSy with seven additional pieces collected from 
the magazines. I do not know who was responsible for this 
edition, which was preceded by a very friendly introduction — 
possibly Patmore. 

In this year also Lamb departed so far from his ordinary apa- 
thetic state regai*ding Affairs as, I think, to assist his neighbour 
Sergeant Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro) in his election campaign 
at Newark. Two at least of the squibs in which Wilde's oppo- 
nent was ridiculed seem to have traces of Lamb's hand in them.' 
His participation in so alien a fray was due to Martin Bumey, 
who acted as Wilde's assistant. In spite of such a powerful 
political ally the Sergeant was defeated. 

1 Hunt & Clarke, the publishers of his Life of Napoleon, 
' See Vol. V. of my edition of Lamb's writings, page 341. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
18S0-1881 

London Calling^Emma Isola's Illness — Visit to Fomham — Genial Excesses 
and Genial Excuses— A Plea for Hone—Alhum Verses Published— Jerdan's 
Attack — Southey's Rally — Other Hostile Critics — A London Experiment — 
*« Free Thoughts on Some Eminent Composers "—The Death of Hazlitt 
• -r-Maiy Lamb 111 Again — George Dyer's Blindness — Wordsworth's Sugar 
— Coleridge's Pension — The Englishman's Magaxine — Lamb and Uni- 
tarianism— Robinaon at Enfield— Thomas Carlyle at Enfield — ^Truth for 
Truth's Sake — Lamb and Scotchmen. 

IN 18S0 two or three events occurred to take Lamb a Httle 
out of himself — ^the iUness of Miss Isola in the spring, the 
publication of Albv/m Verses and a sojourn in London in the 
summer, and the death of Hazlitt in September. 

In the long letter to Wordsworth of January 22nd, the first 
of the year, Lamb says, " Under his [ Westwood's] roof now 
ought I to take my rest, but that back-looking ambition tells 
me I might yet be a Londoner. Well, if we ever do move, we 
have encumbrances the less to impede us : all our furniture has 
faded under the auctioneer's hammer, going for nothing like the 
tamishd frippery of the prodigal, and we have only a spoon or 
two left to bless us. Clothed we came into Enfield, and naked we 
must go out of it I would live in London shii'tless, bookless.'' 
In Mary Lamb's postcript to the same letter, addressed to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, we read, " I never go to town, nor my 
brother but at his quarterly visits at the India House, and when 
he does, he finds it melancholy, so many of our old friends being 
dead or dispersed, and the very streets, he says altering eveiy 
day. ... If you knew how happy your letters made us you 
would write I know more frequently. Pray think of thi& How 
chearfully should we pay the postage any week.*^ 

Writing to Barton on February 25th Lamb repeats his old 
complaint of the inanity of countiy life. *^ Let me congratulate 
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that she has no prospect at present of domg so. She is literally 
I. SOLA, or single, at present. Therefore she b^ that the 
obnoxious monosyllable may be omitted on future I%ials, — aa 
innocent syllable enough, you'll say, but she has no claim to it. 
It is the bitterest pill of the seven you have sent her. When a 
lady loses her good na/mej what is to become of her ? Well she 
must swallow it as well as she can, but b^ the dose may not be 
repeated." 

To the same doctor — James Vale Asbury — was written one 
of Lamb's most amusing letters of penitence for a last night's 
indiscretion, belonging probably to the present year. It bq^s : 
^ It is an observation of a wise man that ^ moderation is best in 
all things.' I cannot agree with him ^in liquor.' There is a 
smoothness and oiliness in wine that makes it go down by a 
natural channel, which I am positive was made for that descend- 
ing. Else, why does not wine choke us? could Nature have 
made that sloping lane, not to facilitate the down-going ? She 
does nothing in vain. You know that better than I. You 
know how often she has helped you at a dead lift, and how 
much better entitled she is to a fee than yourself sometimes, 
when you cany off the credit. Still there is something due to 
manners and customs, and I should apologise to you and Mrs. 
Asbury for being absolutely carried home upon a man's shoulders 
thro' Silver Street, up Parson's Lane, by the Chapels (which 
might have taught me better), and then to be deposited like a 
dead log at Graffar Westwood's, who it seems does not ^ insure ' 
against intoxication. Not that the mode of conveyance is ob- 
jectionable. On the contrary, it is more easy than a one-horse 
chaise. Ariel in the * Tempest ' says 

On a Bat's back do I fly, after sunset merrily. 

Now I take it that Ariel must sometimes have stayed out late of 
nights. Indeed, he pretends that ^ where the bee sucks, there 
lurks he,' as much as to say that his suction is as innocent as 
that little innocent (but damnably stinging when he is pro- 
vok'd) winged creature. But I take it, that Ariel was fond of 
metheglin, of which the Bees are notorious Brewers." 

One other letter in a similar vein, provoked by a similar 
lapse, has been preserved ; it is to Gary, and though it belongs 
to a somewhat later date it is more fitting to allude to it here. 
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Lamby on one of his monthly vigits to Gary at the British 
MoBeum, in 1884, had been a little overcome. ^I protest I 
know not in what words to invest my sense of the shameful 
violation of hospitality, which I was guilty of on that fatal 
Wednesday. Let it be blotted firom the calendar. Had it 
been committed at a layman's house, say a merchant's or manu- 
fiicturer^s, a cheesemonger's or greengrocer's, or, to go higher, a 
barrister's, a member of Parliament's, a rich banker^s, I should 
have felt alleviation, a drop of self-pity. But to be seen de- 
liberately to go out of the house of a clergyman drunk! a 
clergyman of the Church of England too ! not that alone, but 
of an expounder of that dark Italian Hierophant, an exposition 
little short of his who dared unfold the Apocalypse: divine 
riddles both; and (without supernal grace vouchsafed) Arks 
not to be fingered without present blasting to the touchers. 
And, then, from what house ! Not a common glebe or vicarage 
(which yet had been shameful), but from a kingly repository 
of sciences, human and divine, with the primate of England for 
its guardian, arrayed in public majesty, from which the profane 
vulgar are bid fly. Could all those volumes have taught me 
nothing better!" 

A glimpse of Lamb in his cups is given by Mrs. Procter in a 
letter to Mrs. Jameson in 1830 or thereabouts. ^ Charles Lamb," 
she writes (from ^ Bedford Square^ ^ dined here on Monday at 
5, and by seven he was so tipsy he could not stand. Martin 
Bumey carried him from one room to the other like a sack of 
coals, he insisting on saying ^Diddle diddle dumpty, my son 
John ' — he slept until 10, and then awoke more tipsy than before 
— and between his fits of bantering Martin Bumey, kept saying, 
^ Please God I'll never enter this cursed house again.' He wrote 
a note next day begging pardon and asking when he may come 
again. Poor Miss Lamb is ill." 

The late Mr. Dykes Campbell sent Mrs. Procter, fifty-six years 
later, a copy of this letter, when the original was sold by auction, 
and drew from that wise and witty lady a pleasant reply, in which 
she remarked : ^ I could not help laughing when I read your ex- 
tract. I have entirely forgotten the dinner. If people will dine 
at 5 what can be expected ? We have no time to get tipsy now, 
and that is our excuse." 

A letter to Ayrton on March 14th revives old times at the 
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Bumeys: ^the old Captain's significant nod over the right 
shoulder (was it not ?) ; Mrs. Bumey's determined questioning 
of the score, after the game was absolutely gone to the devil ; 
the plain but hospitable cold boiled-beef suppers at sideboard : 
all which fancies, redolent of middle age and strengthful spirits, 
come across us ever and anon in this vale of deliberate senecti- 
tude, ycleped Enfield." The main purpose of the letter was to 
reply to an ofier of John Murray to bring out a revised edition 
of Lamb's Dra/matic Spedmena, Lamb suggested adding the 
Grarrick extracts firom the Table Book ; but the project, as fetr 
as Murray was concerned, fell through, and the book was pub- 
lished in 1835 by Moxon. 

In May we find Lamb busy in the interest of William Hone 
whom, as we have seen, he and some friends had installed in a 
cofiee-house in Gracechurch Street some months before, but who 
was now again in need of financial help. Southey's influence 
had been gained by Lamb to pave the way for the opening of a 
subscription in the Tvrae6j and on May 21st the following ad- 
vertisement was inserted. I think the composition is Lamb's. 

The Family op William Hone, in the course of last winter, were kindly 
assisted by private friends to take and alter the premises they now reside in, No. 
13, Gracechurch-street, for the purpose of a coffeehouse, to be managed by Mrs. 
Hone and her elder daughters: but they are in a painful exigency which in- 
creases hourly, and renders a public appeal indispensable. The wellwishers to 
Mr. Hone throughout the kingdom, especially the gratified readers of his literary 
productions (in all of which he has long ceased to have an interest, and from 
none of which can he derive advantage), are earnestly solicited to afford the 
means of completing the fittings and opening the house in a manner suited to its 
proposed respectability. If this aid be yielded without loss of time, it will be of 
indescribable benefit, inasmuch as it will put an end to many grievous anxieties 
and expenses, inseparable from the lengthened delay which has hitherto been in- 
evitable, and will enable the frunily to immediately commence the business, 
which alone they look forward to for support. Subscriptions will be received by 
the following bankers, &c. 

The first subscription list, published on Monday, May Slst, 
totalled ^108. It was headed by ^10 from Charles Lamb, 
Esq., flnfield. On June 10th a further appeal was made. 
Hone, however, did not prosper, as insufficient capital was raised 
to be of real service. 

In the spring of 1880 Moxon, financed by Samuel Rogers, 
established himself as a publisher at 64 New Bond Street, and 
in July be issued his first book: AUywm Verges cmd Other 
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PoeffM by Charies Lamb. The little volume had the following 
dedication : — 

TO THE PUBLISHER. 
Dbar Moxon, 

I do not know to whom a Dedication of these Trifles is more 
properly due than to yoursell You suggested the printing of them. You were 
desirous of exhibiting a specimen of the moHntr in which Publications, en- 
trusted to your future care, would appear. With more propriety, perhaps, the 
"Christmas,"^ or some other of your own simple, unpretending Compositions, 
might have served this purpose. But I fbrget — you have bid a long adieu to 
the Muses. I had on my hands sundry Copies of Verses written for Alhums^ 
Those Books kept by modern young Ladies for show. 
Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know — 
or otherwise floating about in Periodicals; which you have chosen in this manner 
to embody. I feel little interest in their publication. They are simply-^ 
Advirtisimsni Versus, 

It is not for me, nor you, to allude in public to the kindness of our honoured 
Friend, under whose auspices you are become a Bookseller. May that fine-minded 
Veteran in Verse enjoy life long enough to see his patronage justified ! I venture 
to predict that your habits of industry, and your cheerful spirit, will carry you 
through the world. 

I am. Dear Moxon, 

Your Friend and Sincere Well-wisher, 

Charlbs Lamb. 
Enpibld, 1st yufUt 1830. 

With the exception of the lines ^^ On an Infant Dying as Soon 
as it was Bora"^ and the sonnet "Work,*** there was nothing 
in Album Verses of Lamb's highest or most diaracteristic quality, 
but it was a very agreeable collection of light poetry. Its author's 
motives in issuing the volume were, however, cruelly tmsunderstood 
by one paper at least, the Litera/ry Gazette^ edited by William 
Jerdan. In the number for July 10th, 1880, was printed a 
contemptuous review containing this passage: ^If any thing 
could prevent our laughing at the present coUection of ab- 
surdities, it would be a lamentable conviction of the blinding 
and engrossing nature of vanity. We could forgive the folly 
of the original composition, but cannot but marvel at the egotism 
which has preserved, and the conceit which has published.^ Lamb 
himself probably was not much disturbed by Jerdan's venom, but 

^ The reference to " Christmas " is to Moxon's poem of that name, published 
in 1829, and dedicated to Lamb. — The couplet concerning Albums is from one 
of Lamb's own pieces. — The Veteran in Verse was Samuel Rogers, who, then 
sixty-seven, lived vet another twentv-five years. Moxon published the superb 
editions of his Italy and his Pmwm, illustrated by Turner and Stothard. 
» Sec page 177. » See page 93. 
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Southey took it much to heart, and sent to the Times of August 
6th, 1830, the following lines in praise of his friend : — 

TO CHARLES LAMB 

On the Reviewal of his 'Album Verses* in the Literary Gtuette 

Charles Lamb, to those who know thee justly dear 

For rarest genius, and for sterling worth, 

Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sincere, 

And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 

Nor ever in its sport infixed a sting ; 

To us who have admired and loved thee long. 

It is a proud as well as pleasant thing 

To hear thy good report, now borne along 

Upon the honest breath of public praise : 

We know that with the elder sons of song 

In honouring whom thou hast delighted still. 

Thy name shall keep its course to after days. 

The empty pertness, and the vulgar wrong. 

The flippant folly, the malicious will. 

Which have assailed thee, now, or heretofore, 

Find, soon or late, their proper meed of shame ; 

The more thy triumph, and our pride the more. 

When witling critics to the world proclaim. 

In lead, their own dolt incapacity. 

Matter it is of mirthful memory 

To think, when thou wert early in the field, 

How doughtily small Jeffrey ran at thee 

A-tilt, and broke a bulrush on thy shield. 

And now, a veteran in the lists of frune, 

I ween, old Friend 1 thou art not worse bested 

When with a maudlin eye and drunken aim 

Dulness hath thrown ajerdan at thy head. 

SOUTHBY. 

This was Southey's first public utterance concerning Lamb 
since the famous open letter to him of October, 1823. I^amb 
wrote to Bernard Barton in the same month : " How noble . . . 
in R. S. to come forward for an old friend who had treated him 
so unworthily." For the critics, he added, he did not care the 
** five hundr^ thousandth part of a half-farthing." 

Leigh Hunt also threw himself into the fray, for Lamb, against 
the Literxvry Oazette^ and the columns of ilie Exaaainer con- 
tained a number of ^ Rejected Epigrams " (one at least of which 
was firom Lamb's pen), in which Jerdan was attacked, for the 
most part with little wit and a total absence of delicacy. The 
following lines are probably Lamb's : — 
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On English ground I calculated once 
How many block-heads — taking dunce by dunce — 
There are /our hundred (if I don't forget) — 
The Readers of the LiUrtuy Gaieite, 

And these are probably Hunt's : — 

INQUEST EXTRAORDINARY 

Last week a porter died beneath his burden 
Verdict : Found carrying a GoMitU from Jerdan. 

Jerdan awaited his revenge, and took it when a little volume 
entitled Poems by Alfred Tennyson came his way for review. 
The circumstance that Moxon was Tennyson's publisher, as well 
as Lamb's, not improbably had something to do with the gusto 
with which the lashes were laid on. Thus : — 

Mr. Alfred Tennyson may be considered a pupil of a poetical school, to offifir 
a friir and candid opinion of the merits and demerits of any one of whom, from 
the Dux of the highest to the Dunce of the lowest form, is sure to bring the 
whole about your ears, buzzing, hollooing, yelping, abusing, and pelting, with 
all the fury of an incensed urchinry. We had a taste of this about a year and a 
half ago (July 30th, 1830), when we humbly ventured to question the infinite 
beauty and excellence of Album Verses by C. Lamb (L. G., No. 703). This 
collection of pretty slipslop, which could not have obtained partial applause at 
a tea-party, we said was unworthy of publication for general reading ; and we 
regretted that vanity and egotism should have led the amiable writer into the 
weakness of suffering it to go forth to the world. This offence provoked the 
unmitigated rage of the school referred to, which, for want of a fitter name, we 
shall call the Baa-Lam b School ; and they hastened to pour out all their im- 
potence upon us. 

Blame and praise are thereafter mixed^ the sum of the matter 
being that " Low diet and sound advice may restore the patient ; 
in the meantime we must commit him to what his publication 
does not deserve to have — a cell." When, however, the Last 
Essays of Elia came out in 1833 the Litera/ry Oazette (not 
without consciousness of its magnanimity) had nothing but good 
to say of the book. 

Jerdan's paper was not alone in its reception of Albv/m Verses. 
An even more malignant article was printed in the Monthly 
Review. The writer begins thus: — 

Some few years ago, there was in this metropolis a little coterie of half-bred 
men, who took up poetry and literature as a trade, and who, having access to 
one or two Sunday newspapers, and now and then to the magazines and reviews, 
puffed off each other as the first writers of the day. The public, who are always 
easily deluded by bold pretenders, took no trouble to inquire into the real merits 
of these much praised individuals ; they read on every thing that was ofiGered, 
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whether in verse or prose, and, for aught that we know, joined in the chorus of 
eulogy that was poured upon the authors from the land of Cockaigne. Among 
these was Leigh Hunt, Mr. Procter, better known under the namby-pamby title 
of Barry Cornwall, Mr. Hazlitt, some half a dozen others whose names we forget, 
and Mr. Charles Lamb, the inditer of the precious verses now before us. . . . 

It is pleasant to reflect, that we have assisted, by our labours and opinions, 
to accelerate the extinction of all this gossamer tribe of literati, or at least that 
we have lived to witness their disappearance, one by one, from the temple into 
which they intruded. Their buzz is silenced. Their painted wings have lost 
all their pretty colour. Even their slender skeletons are gone, utterly perished. 
But, unhappily, as the maid whose duty it is to banish from our mansions every 
mischief-working insect, being about to sit down with a light heart and a merry 
song on her lip, imagining her work to be finished, happens sometimes to be 
startled from her quietude by the sudden revival of a moth or a spider, whose 
death she hoped she had sufficiently compassed, so do we feel surprised at the 
reappearance of Charles Lamb ! Poor fellow, he looks more like a ghost than 
any thing human or divine. His verses partake of the same character. They 
exhibit the fleeting, shadowy reflections of thoughts that, in their best days, 
were blessed with a very slender portion of substance. 

I have no guess as to the writer of this indictment ; but it is 
clear fix)ni the close of the passage just quoted that he knew 
something of Lamb and his history. A further idea of his in- 
capacity to understand his author is offered by the remark, in a 
furious onslaught on the rhymed letter to Bernard Barton : ^ But 
here everything is bad. The taste of presenting a coloured print 
to a Quaker is atrocious in the first place." 

The real object of these attacks was, I fancy, less Lamb 
than Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. Hazlitt, of course, was disliked, 
while Leigh Hunt, with all his gaiety and kindliness, had many 
enemies, who were not averse from wounding him through his 
friends, or his friends through him. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that although Lamb had always suffered a little through 
his friendships — ^the Anti-Jacobin whipping him on Coleridge 
and Lloyd's back, the Quarterly on Hazlitt's, Blackwood on 
"Cockney" Hunfs — ^yet he had probably in conversation said 
many caustic things about many of the London reviewers, which, 
having been repeated, had not been forgotten. Reviewers have 
never been more than human. 

For what reason we do not know — ^possibly the summer days 
had become too long and trying — ^the Lambs determined in July 
upon a bold step. They left Enfield and took lodgings at <S4 (or 
S4) Southampton Buildings, a house kept by the Misses Buffam. 
How long Lamb remained I cannot exactly discover — ^possibly 
till early in November — ^but while there he was in poor health 
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and his sister became once again seriously ill. We have a gHmpse 
of him in a letter from Mrs. Aders to Crabb Robinson on September 
5th: *^Lamb dined with us last Monday. We talked much of 
you, and the affection he expressed for you did our hearts good 
... He has been writing a little book of Album verses, the 
book bearing that title, in which is introduced the exquisitely 
beautiful poem written on the drawing in my Album [^ Angel 
Help ']. He published the new book to make known a young 
man of the name of Moxon, who has been established in busi- 
ness as a bookseller and publisher by Rogers. . . . Lamb sent us 
a copy of his, which the reviewers have cut up most unmercifully, 
and in return Lamb has cut up them and Southey has written 
a beautiful sonnet in praise of the book and satirising the re- 
viewers.** 

The best letter of 1830, after that to Wordsworth frt>m which 
I have quoted above, is to Sarah Hazlitt on May S4th9 which 
relates again the story of the turnip crop and boiled 1^ of mutton ; 
and contains the description of Martin Bumey quoted in Chapter 
XX., and the following passage : ^ Ayrton was here yesterday^ 
and as learned to the full as my fellow-traveller. What a pity 
that he will spoil a wit and a devilish pleasant fellow (as he is) 
by wisdom ! He talk'd on Music ; and by having read Hawkins 
and Bumey recently I was enabled to talk of Names, and show 
more knowledge than he had suspected I possessed ; and in the 
end he begg'd me to shape my thoughts upon paper, which I did 
after he was gone, and sent him. 

" FREE THOUGHTS ON SOME EMINENT COMPOSERS 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them, or for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 

Without admiring Pergolesi 1 

Or thro* the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow I 

So help me God, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave. 

Like other people, (if you watch it,' 

And know no more of stave and crotchet 

Than did the un-Spaniardised Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians 

That lived in the unwash'd world with Jubal, 

Before that dirty Blacksmith Tubal, 
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By stroke on anvil, or by somm'at. 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Cimerosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no Painter ; and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck 1 

Old Tycho Brahe and modem Herschel 

Had something in them ; but who's Purcel ? 

The devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 

And, if the bargain does not suit, 

ril throw him Weber in to boot 1 

There*s not the splitting of a splinter 

To chuse *twixt him last namtd^ and Winter. 

Of Doctor Pepusch old queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach— or Batch — ^which is it ? 

No more I would for Bonondni. 

As for Novello and Rossini, 

I shall not say a word about [to grieve] 'em, 

Because they're living. So I leave 'em." 

Lamb's story of the origin of these verses is not necessarily 
correct. I fancy that he had written them for NoveUo before he 
produced them in reply to Ayrton's challenge. When sending 
the poem to Ayrton in a letter at this time, he said that it was 
written to gratify Novello. Mary Lamb (or possibly Charles 
Lamb, personating herX appended the foUowing postcript to the 
verses in Novello's album : — 

The reason why my brother's so severe, 

Vincentio, is — my brother has no ear : 

And Caradori her mellifluous throat 

Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 

Of common tunes he knows not anything, 

Nor " Rule, Britannia " from ** God save the King." 

He rail at Handel t He the gamut quiz t 

I'd lay my life he knows not what it is. 

His spite at music is a pretty whim — 

He loves not it, because it loves not him. 

It was during the Lambs' sojourn in London — on September 
18th — that another blow came to them with the death of 
William HazUtt. 

There is no record of Hazlitt having visited Enfield ; or indeed, 
since his return from the Continent in October, 18S5, of having 
resumed any of his old intimacy with the Lambs. But Lamb 
lived so much in the past that Hazlitfs death must have seemed 
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like the breaking of a present friendship. Since his return 
(without the second Mrs. Hazlitt, who left him finally in Switzer- 
land,) he had been busy on his Life of Napoleon, his Conversa^ 
tiana- with Nortiicotey and work for the periodicals. During this 
time he had moved about between London and Winterslow 
Hut, living in London in Down Street, in Half Moon Street, in 
Bouverie Street and finally at 6 Frith Street, Soho, and it was 
at the last lodging that he was taken ill and died. He was 
fifty-five years of age. ^^ Well, I've had a happy life," were his 
last words. 

Lamb, White (Edward White of the East India House), 
Hessey, the publisher, and William Hazlitt the younger were at 
his bedside. Lamb, says Talfourd, ^^ joined a few firiends in at- 
tending his funeral in the churchyard of St. Anne's, Soho, where 
he was interred, and felt his loss — not so violently at the time, as 
mournfully in the fi*equent recurrence of the sense that a chief 
source of intellectual pleasure was stopped." 

On October 9th Lamb again made his will, leaving eveiything 
to Talfourd and Ryle of the East India House in trust for his 
sister for her life, the reversion to go to Emma Isola. This 
means that the previous will, possibly never completed, in which 
Allsop, Talfourd and Procter were executors, was destroyed. 

A letter to Moxon on November 12th describes the end of the 
London experiment : ^^ I have brought my sister to Enfield, being 
sure that she had no hope of recovery in London. Her state of 
mind is deplorable beyond any example. I almost fear whether 
she has strength at her time of life ever to get out of it Here 
she must be nui*sed, and neither see nor hear of anything in the 
world out of her sick chamber. The mere heaiing that Southey 
had called at our lodgings totally upset her. Pray see him, or 
hear of him at Mr. Hickman's, and excuse my not writing to 
him. I dare not write or receive a letter in her presence ; every 
little task so agitates her." 

Lamb, however, seems to have settled down again to work — 
probably stimulated by his i-e-entiy into the literai'y arena with 
the Album Verses — emd during Ids sister's illness he composed 
the comic ballad Satan in Sea/rch of a Wife^ issued anonymously 
by Moxon in 1831. In an undated letter to Moxon, which be- 
longs I think to the end of the year. Lamb says that Mary Lamb 
is again well and Elmma Isola with them. 
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There are few letters belonging to 1831, and since Robinson 
was still abroad our knowledge of the Lambs is small; but 
we may suppose that life was a little easier with them. The 
return of Lamb to essay- writing, to assist Moxon's Englishman^ 8 
Magaaine^ was very good for him while it lasted. The duration 
of tiie work was all too brief. 

On February SSnd we have our last glimpse of George Dyer, 
now an old man very near total blindness. Fram Lamb's letter 
to him of that date I have quoted passages in Chapters V. and 
XIV. ; he says also, in his best vein of half-humorous kindliness, 
^ You are many films removed yet from Milton's calamity. You 
write perfectly intelligibly. Marry, the letters are not all of 
the same size or tallness ; but that only shows your proficiency 
in the hcmds — text, german-hand, court-hand, sometimes law- 
hand, and affords variety. You pen better than you did a 
twelvemonth ago ; and if you continue to improve, you bid fair 
to win the golden pen which is the prize at your young gentle- 
men's academy. But you must beware of Valpy, and his print- 
ing-house, that hazy cave of Trophonius, out of which it was a 
mercy that you escaped with a glimmer. Beware of MSS. and 
Varise Lectiones. Settle the text for once in your mind, and 
stick to it. You have some years' good sight in you yet, if you 
do not tamper with it. It is not for you (for U8 I should say) 
to go poring into Greek contractions, and star-gazing upon 
slim Hebrew points. We have yet the sight 

Of sun, and moon, and star, throughout the year, 
And msui and woman. 

You have vision enough to discern Mrs. Dyer from the other 
comely gentlewoman who lives up at staircase No. 5 ; or, if you 
should make a blunder in the twilight, Mrs. Dyer has too much 
good sense to be jealous for a mere efiect of imperfect optics. 
But don't try to write the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments, in the compass of a halfpenny ; nor run after a 
midge or a mote to catch it ; and leave off hunting for needles 
in bushels of hay, for all these things strain the eyes. The snow 
is six feet deep in some parts here. I must put on jack-boots to 
get at the post-oiSce with this. It is not good for weak eyes to 
pore upon snow too much. It lies in drifts. I wonder what its 
drift is ; only that it makes good pancakes, remind Mrs. Dyer. 
It turns a pretty green world into a white one. It glares too 
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much for an innooent colour, methinks. I wonder why you think 
I dUike gilt edges. They set off a letter marvellously. Yours, 
for instance, looks for all the world like a tablet of curious hiero- 
glyphica in a gold frame. But don't go and lay this to your 
eyes. You always wrote hieroglyphically, yet not to come 
up to the mystical notations and conjuring characters of Dr. 

On April 18th Lamb tells Gary that he is daily expecting 
Wordsworth, and a message from Mary Lamb indicates that she 
is well. Of Wordsworth's visit when it was made (and of the 
Westwoods) we have a glimpse in Patmore's recoUecticms of 
Lamb. The Lambs, he says, paid their landlord and landlady 
^a price almost sufficient to keep all the household twice over, 
but where, nevertheless, they were expected to pay for every 
extra cup of tea, or any other refreshment, they might ofier to 
any occasional visitor. Lamb soon found out the mistake he 
had made in connecting himself with these people, and did not 
fail to philosophise (to his friends) on their blind stupidity, in 
thus risking what was almost their sole means of support, in 
order to screw an extra shilling out of his easy temper. But 
he endured it patiently nevertheless. One circumstance I re- 
member his telling me with great glee, which was evidently 
unmixed with any anger or annoyance at the cupidity of these 
people, but only at its blindness. Wordsworth and another 
friend had just been down to see theni^ and had taken tea ; and 
in the next week's bill one of the extra *• teas ' was charged an 
extra sixpence, and on Lamb's inquiring what this meant, the 
reply was, that ^ the elderly gentleman,' meaning Wordsworth, 
* had taken such a quantity of sugar in his tea.' " 

After April 18th there are two comic letters in Latin, to 
Barton and Gary, and on July 14th a very interesting communi- 
cation to Moxon concerning Coleridge, on whose behalf Lamb 
was exerting himself. "About 8 days before you told me of 
R.'s [Rogers'] interview with the Premier, I, at the desire of 
Badams, wrote a letter to him (Badams)^ in the most moving 
terms setting forth the age, infirmities Sic. of Coleridge. This 
letter was convey'd to [by] B. to his friend Mr. Ellice of the 
Treasury, Brother in Law to Lord Grey, who immediately pass'd 

^Carlyle's friend, the chemist, who married Louisa Holcroft, daughter of 
Thomaa Holcroft and stepdaughter of Kenney. 
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it on [to] Lord Grey, who assured him of immediate relief by a 
grant on the King's Bounty, which news E. communicated to B. 
with a desire to confer witii me on the subject, on which I went 
up to THE Ti-easury (yesterday fortnight) and was received by 
the Great Man with the utmost cordiality, (shook hands with 
me coming and going) a fine hearty Grentleman, and, as seeming 
Mrilling to relieve any anxiety from me, promised me an answer 
thro' Badams in S or 3 days at farthest. Meantime Gilman's 
extraordinary insolent letter comes out in the Times! As to 
my acquiescing in this strange step, I told Mr. EUice (who 
expressly said that the thing was renewable three-yearly) that 
I considered such a grant as almost equivalent to tiie lost 
pension, as from C.'s appearance and the representations of the 
Gilman's, I scarce could think C's life worth S years' purchase. 
I did not know that the Chancellor had been previously applied 
to. Well, after seeing EUice I wrote in the most uigent manner 
to the Gilmans, insisting on an immediate letter of acknowledg- 
ment fr^m Coleridge, or them in his name to Badams, who not 
knowing C. had come forward so disinterestedly amidst his 
complicated illnesses and embarrassments, to vse up an interest, 
which he may so well need, in favor of a stranger ; and from that 
day not a letter has B. or even myself, received from Highgate, 
unless that pvhUsh^d one in the Timss is meant as a general 
a/nawer to all the friends who have stirrd to do C. service ! 
Poor C. is not to blame, for he is in leading strings. I particu- 
larly wish you would read this part of my note to Mr. Rogers." 
The explanation of the foregoing portion of the letter is best 
given in the words of Coleridge's closest student ^ On June 8, 
1880," writes Dykes Campbell in his memoir of Coleridge, ** died 
Greorge IV., and ivith him died the pensions of the Royal As- 
sociates. Apparently they did not find this out until the follow- 
ing year. In the ETiglishman^s Magazine for June, 1831, 
attention was directed to the fact that ^intimation had been 
given to Mr. Coleridge and his brother Associates that they 
must expect their allowances "veiy shortly" to cease' — the 
allowances having been a personal bounty of the late King. On 
June 8, 1881, Gillman wrote a letter to the Tim^y * in consequence 
of a paragraph which appeared in the Tim^ of this day.' He 
states that on the sudden suppression of the honorarium, I'epre- 
sentations on Coleridge's bdialf were made to Lord Brougham, 
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with the zeBolt that the Treasuiy (Lord Grey) offered a private 
gOBUnt of JSiOOj whkh Coleridge ' had felt it his duty most respect- 
fully to decline.' Stuart, however, wrote to King William's son, 
the Earl of Munster, pointing out the hardship entailed on 
Coleridge^ 'who is old and infirm, and without other means of 
subsistence.' He begs the Earl to lay the matter before his 
royal &ther. To this a reply came, excusing the Sang on 
account of his 'very reduced income,' but promising that the 
matter shall be laid before His Majesty. To these letters, 
which are printed in Letters from the Lake Poets^ the follow- 
ing note is appended : ' The annuity . . . was not renewed, 
but a sum of <f800 . was ultimately handed over to Coleridge 
by the Treasury.' Even apart from this bounty, Coleridge was 
not a sufferer by the withdrawal of the King's pension, for Frere 
made it up to him annually." 

It was only with the publication of Lamb's letter that his 
share in Coleridge's fortunes was discovered. 

Lamb must have been again very busy at this time in prepar- 
ing his contributions to the Englishmcm's Magazine^ which 
Moxon had acquired in time to be responsible for the August 
issue. To that number Lamb sent his reminiscences of EUiston. 
In the September number he had his rather cruel but very diverting 
account of Greorge Dawe, the painter, from which I have quoted 
in Chapter XXII., and in October the essay on ^^ Newspapers 
Thirty-Five Years ^go" (from which I have quoted in Chapter 
XVm.), wherein we see again, after five yeai*s of silence, almost the 
true Elia. Both these papers were part of a series called ** Peter's 
Net," with the motto ** All is fish that comes to my net." Lamb 
also reviewed his own Albv/m Verses^ in the guise of a eulogy of 
Vincent Bourne. In a letter to Moxon in August, enclosing the 
paper on Dawe, Lamb refers to Edward FitzGerald's ^ Meadows 
in Spring" (which the AtheTUBvmVy when reprinting it from 
Hone's Teour Booky had thought to be by liimb himself) as 
^exquisite poetry," and one of the two pieces — Montgomery's 
** Common Lot " is the other — the writers of which he envied. 

On September 18th, writing to William Hazlitt the younger, 
promising some verses on Hazlitt to be printed in his Life (which 
however, if written, have vanished). Lamb says that they have a 
sick house. But as, writing on September S8rd, Mrs. Aders tells 
Crabb Robinson that the Lambs are now well, we must suppose 
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the illness to have been unimpoi-tant With the October number 
the Engli8hman*8 Magazine came to an end, so suddenly that 
the news found Lamb in the midst of a new article for it, the 
essay on the " Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the Pro- 
ductions of Modem Art." Moxon's capital was, I imagine, too 
small to permit of further risks being run. 

I quote from Lamb's letter repljong to the intimation that the 
magazine was no more, premising that the Devil's money refers to 
profits on Satan in Search of a Wife, ** To address an abdicated 
monarch is a nice point of breeding. To give him his lost titles 
is to mock him; to with hold 'em is to wound him. But his 
Minister who falls with him may be gracefully sympathetic. I 
do honestly feel for your diminution of honors, and r^ret even 
the pleasing cares wbdch are part and parcel of greatness. Your 
magnanimous submission, and the cheerful tone of your renuncia- 
tion, in a Letter which, without flattery, would have made an 
* Article,' and which, rarely as I keep letters, shall be preserved, 
comfort me a little. Will it please, or plague you, to say that 
when your parcel came I damned it, for my pen was warming in 
my hand at a ludicrous description of a Landscape of an R.A., 
which I calculated upon sending you to morrow, the last day you 
gave me. Now any one calling in, or a letter coming, puts an 
end to my writing for the day. Little did I think that the man- 
date had gone out, so destructive to my occupation, so relieving 
to the apprehensions of the whole body of R.A.'s. So you see 
I had not quitted the ship while a plank was remaining. 

** To drop metaphors, I am sure you have done wisely. The 
very spirit of your epistle speaks that you have a weight off your 
mind. I have one on mine. The cash in hand which, as 
****** less truly says, bums in my pocket. I feel queer 
at returning it (who does not ?). You feel awkward at retaking 
it (who ought not ?) Is there no middle way of adjusting this fine 
embarrassment. I think I have hit upon a medium to skin the 
sore place over, if not quite to heal it You hinted that there 
might be something under <f 10 by and by acciiiing to me DeviVa 
Money, You are sanguine — say £7 : 10s. — that I entirely re- 
nounce and abjure all future interest in, I insist upon it, and * by 
Him I will not name ' I won't touch a penny of it. That will 
split your Loss one half — and leave me conscientious possessor of 
what I hold. Less than your assent to this, no proposal will I 
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aooQpt of. ... If I write mach more I shall expand into an 
artide^ niiich I cannot afford to let you have so cheap. 

''By the by, to shew the perveiseness of human will — while I 
tiioo^t I mutt furnish one of those accursed things monthly, it 
seemed a Labour above Hercules's ^Twelve' in a year, which 
were evidently Monthly Contributions. Now I am emancipated, 
I feel as if I had a thousand Elssays swelling within me. False 
feelings both. . . . 

*^ Your ex-Lampoonist, or Lamb-punnist — ^from Enfield, Oct. 
S4, or ' last day but one for receiving articles that can be inserted.' " 

In the same letter Lamb says : ^ Did 6. D. send his penny 
tract to me to convert me to Unitarianism ? Dear blundering 
soul ! why I am as old a one-Croddite as himself." That Lamb 
as a young man was a convinced Unitarian we have seen ; but 
when he contributed to the London Magaaine^ in 18S5, a 
serious remonstrance with Unitarians for their weakness and 
inconsistency in allowing themselves to make use of the Estab- 
lished churches for marriage ceremonies and salving their con- 
sciences with a ^ protest,'' he wrote as an independent critic of 
all sects. We cannot suppose him to have been for the second 
half of his life anjrthing more than a well-wishing sympathiser 
with Unitarian tenjets. Among the stories told of him is one 
of a sudden ovitbui^t against the Unitarians for robbing him 
of " two-thirds of his God.'* Coleridge had become positively 
hostile to the sect. Emerson describes a visit to Highgate. in 
18S8 during which the old mystic did little but fulminate to 
his American guest against Unitarianism. 

On October 16th — ^to go back a few days — Crabb Robinson, 
now in England again after a long sojourn in Rome and else- 
where, gives an account of a visit to Enfield : — 

^ October 16th, 1831 : — Breakfasted at home, and late, so that 
it was between one and two when I reached Lamb, having rode on 
the stage to Edmonton, and walked thence to Enfield. I found 
Lamb and his sister boarding with the Westwoods — good people, 
who, I dare say, take care of them. At least the women, for 
W. is an old man and invalid and seems nearly in his dotage. 
Mrs. W. seems active and kind. Lamb has rendered himself their 
benefactor by getting a place for their son in Aders' counting- 
house. They return his services by attentions which he and his 
sister want, but it is deplorable that he should be reduced to such 
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Such men as Lamb are bom to be misunderstood by such men 
as Carlyle. Carlyle, for all his inspiration and inability to be 
mistaken, had his imperfect sympathies too. But it is a matter 
for everlasting r^ret that his antipathy was so blinding on that 
November afternoon at Enfield, because otherwise, instead of a 
misleading caricature in gall, we might have had one of those 
faithful etched portraits which none could make so well as he. 
Yet Carlyle is the ultimate sufierer ; it was Carlyle who foiled 
and not Lamb. Carlyle, who never dared to be wrong, had 
been in the presence of a great man, even a hero (whom he made 
it his special business always to detect and commend), and hcul 
fidled to recognise him ; Lamb, who made no pretensions, had 
been in the presence of a Scotch irreconcileable and had known it 
instantly. 

Lamb probably sufiered much fix)m false estimates ; but never 
was he so gladly and coarsely misunderstood as by his visitor of 
November Snd, 1831. Where Carlyle gathered his information 
as to Lamb's hopeless drunkenness I cannot say : obviously not 
from personal experience on that afternoon ; but every one who 
is accustomed to hear gossip, literary or otherwise, knows how 
easily in conversation the occasional vagary of an absentee is 
exalted into a habit, and a habit into a besetting vice. London 
was not less thoroughly furnished then than now with tattlers 
who knew all.^ 

The entry in the Diary was not all. In conversation with 
one who spoke of Lamb's humour, Carlyle denied him the posses- 
sion of any such gift. ** It was only a thin streak of Cockney 
wit. I have known scores of Scotch moorland farmers, who, for 
humour, would have blown Lamb into the zenith." And more 
than thirty years later than the entry in the Diary ^ after the 
publication of both of Talfourd's books, Carlyle returned to the 
attack, in his Reminiscences : — 

^ I ought here to quote the following extract from an article on Lamb in the 
British Quarterly Review for May, 1848, the author of which evidently wrote 
with knowledge ; but I do not consider that the story at all justifies Carlyle. 
Philosophers must be above provocation ; they must see below the surface : — 
" While on this subject, and because, like the former anecdotes, it has not been 
made public, we may relate the story of his first meeting with Thomas Carlyle. 
Lamb was never partial to the Scotch, and on this evening he was more than 
usually offensive m his remarks on their character ; but when supper appeared, 
and a bowl of porridge was placed before Carlyle, Lamb's jokes and remarks 
upon it were so insultmg as almost to lead to an open quarrel. Even Lamb's 
friend, from whom we had the storv, could say nothing in his justification ; his 
behaviour was wantonly offensive.'* 
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^ Charles Lamb and his Sister came daily, once or oftener [to 
Badams' house at Enfield]; a very sorry pair of phenomena. 
Insuperable proclivity to gin^ in poor old Lamb. His talk con- 
temptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness, 
even when it was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom 
was; usually iZJ-mannered (to a degree^ screwed into frosty 
artificialities, ghastly make-believe of wit; — in fact more like 
* diluted insanity ' (as I defined it) than anything of real jocosity, 
« humour,'' or geniality. A most slender fibre of actual worth in 
that poor Charles, abundantly recognisable to me as to others, 
in his better times and moods; but he was Cockney to the 
marrow ; and Cockneydom, shouting, * Glorious, marvellous, un- 
paralleled in Nature ! ' all his days, had quite bewildered his poor 
head, and churned nearly all the sense out of the poor man. 
He was the lecmest of mankind, tiny black breeches buttoned to 
the kneecap and no further, surmounting spindle I^ also in 
black, &ce and head fineish, black, bony, lean, and of a Jew type 
rather; in the eyes a kind of smoky brightness or confused 
sharpness; spoke with a stutter; in walking tottered and 
shuffled ; emblem of imbecility bodily and spiritual (something 
of real insanity I have understood), and yet something too of 
humane, ingenuous, pathetic, sportfully much-enduring." 

These words, which break off just as their author seems to have 
been about to write in a manner more worthy of his genius, were 
set down shortly before the publication of Procter's memoir of 
Lamb, in 1866. Let us remember rather Cai-lyie's letter to 
Procter after reading that book : ^ I have been reading your 
book on Charles Lamb, in the solitary silent r^ons whither I 
had fled for a few days of dialogue with Mother Earth and her 
elements; I have found in your work something so touching, 
brave, serene, and pious, that I cannot but write you one brief 
word of recognition — which I know you will receive with welcome ; 
all the more as I especially forbid you to bother yourself with 
answering it. 

** Brevity, perspicuity, graceful clearness; then also perfect 
veracity, gentleness, lovingness, justness, peaceable candour 
throu^iout, a fine kindly sincerity to all comers, with sharp 
enough insight too, quick recognition graphically rendered — all 
the qualitiesi in short, which such a book could have, I find 
visible in this." 
VOL. n.— 16 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
188S.1888 

A Bad Beginning to 1832— Recovery— A Bad Pun — Lamb at Crabb Robinson's 
—"Christopher North" at Enfield— Walter Savage Landor at Enfield— 
" Rose Ayhncr "—Death of Mrs. Reynolds— TA* Refltctor— Mistaken for a 
Murderer— TA/ Last Essays of Elia — Moxon's Sonnets — And Recollec- 
tions of Lamb — His Engagement to Emma Isola — Enfield Exchanged for 
Edmonton— The Lambs at Edmonton— Emma Isola's Watch— The Wed- 
ding — '* Thoughts on Presents of Game " — A Calamity of Authorship. 

BETWEEN October, 1881, and April, 1882, there are but 
two notes. I imagine that Mary Lamb was again ill for a 
great part of this time, for on January ISth, 1882, Robinson has 
this sinister entry : ^ Met Eenney at the Athenaeum. He gave 
me a very melancholy account of Ch. Lamb, which looks like the 
approach of that catastrophe which every one must fear. His 
anti-social feeling is quite disease. I am afraid of going down to 
him.'* A little later, however. Lamb was sufficiently himself 
again to send to the Athenaswra newspaper a final tribute to the 
genius of Munden, who had died on February 6th ; and early in 
March Robinson was able to tell Dorothy Wordsworth that he 
had heard good accounts of the Lambs from Moxon. 

On March 8th he has this entry : — 

^I walked to Enfield, and found the Lambs in excellent state, 
— ^not in high health, but, what is far better, quiet and cheerful. 
MSss Isola being there, I could not sleep in the house ; but I had 
a comfortable bed at the inn, and I had a very pleasant evening 
at whist. Lamb was very chatty, and altogether as I could wish. 

^March 9: — BreakfiEisted with Lamb, and after breakfast we 
had several good rubbers of whist together. And playing twice, 
did not leave ofF till one. I afterwards sat alone with MSss L. 
till near two.** 

On March 96th Lamb had tea with Robinson at the Temple, 
and afterwards they went together to Gary's. We see him 
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again in London in May. John Payne Collier, in his Old Ma/n^a 
Dia/nfy records, under liie date May 16th, 188S, that he went to 
dinner at W. Harness's to meet Mary Russell Mitford, and others. 
^In the evening, the Lambs joined the party, and Charles was 
joked about the charming young Quakeress who had lived in the 
same street in Pentonville where Lamb had lodged : she generally 
wore white, and somebody present called her *a white witch.' 
* No ' (said LambX * if a witch at all, as she lived at the last house 
in our street, she must be the Witch of End-door,* " 

On Saturday, May 26th, Robinson dined at Talfourd's to meet 
Lamb and Miss Isola. He writes : ^ May ^, Sunday : — Before 
I arose C. Lamb was thundering at my door. He had slept with 
his clothes on all night and came out not knowing what to do 
with himself. I persuaded him to breakfast with me, thinking 
that at least as an object of curiosity my friends would be glad 
of the incident. Quayle and Paynter breakfasted with me, 
and Strutt also stepped down, and we had a desultory chat till 
past 11 with L. who made himself as agreeable as he could, but I 
suspect he disappointed my party. 

**May 28: — I was reading Boccaccio when Lamb was again 
at my door. He however did not stay, but I made a cup of 
coffee for him. He had slept at Talfourd's again with his clothes 
on. Yet in the midst of this half crazy irregularity he was so 
full of sensibility that speaking of his sister he had tears in his 
eyes. And he talked about his favourite poems with his usual 
warmth, praising Andrew Marvell extravagantly." 

On July 11th Lamb had a new visitor, "Christopher North ;" 
but no record of their meeting remains beyond the circumstance 
that during a long walk they entered an inn together and Lamb 
was delighted to find that the great Scotchman liked porter too. 
With Christopher North were Alexander Blair and Moxon. 

Wilson wrote of Lamb in 18S8 : ^ Charles Lamb ought really not 
to abuse Scotland in the pleasant way he so often does in the sylvan 
glades of fkifield ; for Scotland loves Charles Lamb ; but he is way- 
ward and wilful in his wisdom, and conceits that many a cockney is 
a better man even than Christopher North. But what will not 
Christopher forgive to genius and goodness ! Even Lamb, bleat- 
ing libels on his native land. Nay, he learns lessons of humanity 
even fix)m the mild malice of Elia, and breathes a blessing on 
him and his household in their bower of rest." Coleridge re- 
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marked of this sentiment that it was very sweet, and gratified 
him much. 

On July 18th Robinson writes to Dorothy Wordsworth, "Poor 
Mary Lamb is again ill. Charles was lately in town — ^in very good 
bodily health." On the 23rd Robinson returned the visit : — 

"^ July 23id :— I set off and walked to Enfield to see Charles 
Lamb. I had a delightful walk, reading Groethe's * Winckelmann.' 
I reached Lamb at the lucky moment before tea — he was with 
Miss Isola. After tea he and I took a pleasant walk together. 
He was in excellent health and in tolerable spirits. He spoke of 
his sister with composure. She is now in confinement, but he says 
she suffers nothing. It is only before and after she entirely loses 
her mind that she is very wretched and suffers grievously. L 
was to-night quite eloquent in praise of Miss Isola. He says she 
is the most sensible girl and best female talker he knows ; he 
wants to see her well married, great as the loss would be to him. 
I sat up chatting with L. till past 11 o'clock, and I slept at his 
house — or rather at the Westwoods'. fiy the bye, I find he does 
not like either the old man or his wife, a circumstance very 
annoying in his dependant state. 

"July 24th: — I read Goethe in bed. I was, however, sum- 
moned to breakfast at eight, and after breakfast read some 
Italian with Miss Isola, whom Lamb is teaching Italian without 
knowing the language himself. I then walked with C. Lamb and 
Miss I. We would have gone to the Badams', but they were 
gone out.*' 

We now come to the visit from Landor, whom Robinson took 
to Enfield on September SSth, 1882. Writing to Landor on 
October SOth, 1881, he had said: "I have just seen Charles 
and Mary Lamb living in absolute solitude at Enfield. I found 
your poems lying open before Lamb. Both tipsy and sober he 
is ever muttering * Rose Aylmer.' ^ But it is not those lines only 
that have a curious fascination for him. He is always turning 
to * Gebir ' for things that haunt him in the same way." (Landor, 

^ Ah I what avails the sceptred race t 

Ah I what the form divine I 
What every virtue, every frace 1 
Rose Ayhner, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 
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replying on November Snd, 1881, remarked, ^Wonderful that 
Charles Lamb should like the poem of mine which I wrote while 
cleaning my teeth before going to bed. However the night of 
sorrow was really devoted to the object.") 

I quote again fix)m Robinson's Diary : — 

^September 28th: — Landor breakfasted with me, and also 
Worsley,^ who came to supply Hare's place. After an agreeable 
chat, we drove down to Edmonton, and walked over the fields 
to Enfield, where Charles Lamb and his sister were ready dressed 
to receive us. We hcul scarcely an hour to chat witii them ; 
but it was enough to make botii Landor and Worsley express 
themselves afterwards delighted with the person of Mary Lunb ; 
and pleased with the conversation of Lamb, though I thought 
I^ by no means at his ease. Miss Lamb quite silent. Nothing 
in the conversation recollectable. Lamb gave Landor White's 
FalstaJPa Letters. Emma Isola just showed herself. Landor 
pleased with her, and has since written verses on her." 

Landor, whose age was almost identical with Lamb's — ^he was 

eleven days older, but he lived thirty years longer — wrote these 

lines in memory of his hour's visit : — 

Once, and once only, have I seen thy face, 
Elia I once only has thy tripping tongue 
Run o*er my breast, yet never has been left 
Impression on it stronger or more sweet. 
Cordial old man 1 what youth was in thy years, 
What wisdom in thy levity, what truth 
In every utterance of that purest soul 1 
Few are the spirits of the glorified 
rd spring to earlier at the gate of Heaven. 

In sending an earlier version to Lady Blessington in 1884, 
Landor remarked, "I say tripping tongue, for Charles Lamb 
stammered and spoke hurriedly. He did not think it worth while 
to put on a fine new coat to come down and see me in, as poor 
Coleridge did, but met me as if I had been a friend of twenty 
years' standing ; indeed, he told me I had been so, and shewed 
me some things I had written much longer ago, and had utterly 
foigotten. The world will never see again two such delightful 
volumes as ^The Essays of Elia;' no man living is capable of 
writing the worst twenty pages of them. The Continent has 
Zadig and Gil Bias, we have Elia and Sir Roger de Coverley." 

^Worsley, a friend of Crabb Robinson, was a partner in Whitbread*8 
brewery. 
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During bis visit Laodor was asked to contribute a poem 

to Emma Isola's album, and shortly afterwards be sent these 

verses: — 

TO EMMA ISOLA 

Etrurian domes, Pelasgian walls, 
Live fountains, with their nymphs around 

Terraced and citron-scented halls, 
Skies smiling upon sacred ground — 

The g^ant Alps, averse to Prance, 

Point with impatient pride to those, 
Calling the Briton to advance. 

Amid eternal rocks and snows — 

I dare not bid him stay behind, 

I dare not tell him where to see 
The fairest form, the purest mind, 

Ausonia I that e*er sprang from thee. 

Lamb acknowledged the poem in this letter : — 

"Dear Sir, pray accept a little volume. Tis a l^acy from 
Elia, you'll see. Silver and Grold had he none, but such as he 
had, left he you. I do not know how to thank you for attending 
to my request about the Album. I thought you would never 
remember it. Are not you proud and thankful, Emma? 
** Yes, vertfy both — 
"Emma Isola. 
Many things I had to say to you, which there was not time for. 
0n6 why should I foif^et ? 'tis for Rose Aylmer, which has a charm 
I cannot explain. I lived upon it for weeks. — 

** Next I foigot to tell you I knew all your Welch annoyancers, 
the measureless Beethams. I knew a quarter of a mile of them. 
17 brothers and 16 sisters, as they appear to me in memory. 
There was one of them that used to fix his long legs on my 
fender, and tell a story of a shark, every night, endless, immortal. 
How have I grudged the salt sea ravener not having had his 
gorge of him ! 

" The shortest of the daughters measured 5 foot eleven without 
her shoes. Well, some day we may confer about them. But 
they were tall. Surely I have discover'd the longitude — 

"Sir, If you can spare a moment, I should be happy to hear 
from you — that rogue Robinson detained your verses, till I call'd 
for them. Don't entrust a bit of prose to the rogue, but believe 
me 

"Your obliged C, U" 
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In an undated letter to Moxcm, which belongs, I fancy, to 
the end of ISSS, Lamb tells of the death of Mrs. Reynolds, his 
old schoolmistress, adding that, by thus ceasing to need her 
allowance, she has ^virtually at least bequeath'd me a legacy of 
<f82perAnn.^ He adds, ^ my other pensioner [Morgan, I suppose: 
see page 9S] is safe housed in the Workhouse, which gets me 
£\0r He is thus ^richer by both legacies jP4S per ann. — ^For 
a loss of a loss is as good as a gain of a gain.'' 

In late November or early December Moxon had again become 
the proprietor of a periodical, the RefUetoVy a weekly paper of 
whidi John Forster, then a young man in his twenty-first year, 
was the editor. Lamb's article on the ^ Barrenness of Imagina- 
tion," which he had begun for the Engliahman^a Magaaine^ 
was to be printed in the new venture ; but once again Moxon 
seems to have miscalculated the cost, and the Refleotor was given 
up after three numbers, before Lamb's luckless paper can have 
proceeded very far. It was eventually printed in full in the 
Athenceum. Writing to Moxon concerning the Reflectory Ijunb 
says, ^ This is my notion. Wait till you are able to throw away 
a round sum (say £1500) upon a speculation, and then— -dcm't 
do it." All trace of the Refleotor has disappeared. 

On December 81st, in a curious letter to Louisa Badams, Lamb 
tells her how he has been suspected of complicity in the murder 
of Mr. Danby at Enfield on December 19th, through having been 
seen in the company of the murdered man and the murderers at 
the Ci*own and Horseshoe, whither he had gone to get some 
porter for Moxon's supper. The story is considered to be one 
of Lamb's inventions ; but it might easily be true. Country 
policemen will suspect anybody. 

At the b^inning of 1888 was issued Lamb's last book — The 
Last Essays ofElia. The publication led to a littie difficulty 
with John Taylor, of Taylor & Hessey, who seems to have set 
up a claim of copyright in the essays that had appeared in the 
London Magazine. His claim was resisted by Moxon, and 
apparently came to nothing ; but in a letter to Procter, published 
in his Autobiographical Fragment^ there is the suggestion that 
Lamb himself offered to meet Taylor^s demand, although quite 
aware of its illegality. That he was not allowed to do so we know 
from the circumstance that Taylor and Moxon were at law later 
in the year. Moxon ultimately won. In his correspondence with 
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Moxon on the subject. Lamb incidentally remarks that EliOy 
in volume form, brought him in <£^30 profit, but he never succeeded 
in getting the money. 

Copies of the Last Essays were sent to Coleridge, Barton, 
Manning (at Sir Greoige Tuthill's, Cavendish SquareX I^andor 
and to Wordsworth, who liked best "Old China'' and "The 
Wedding." The volume, although it contains such beautiful 
things as "Blakesmoor in H shire," "Old Chma" and "Bar- 
bara S y' and such admirable pieces of humour as " Captain 

Jackson" and "Amicus Redivivus," was even less likely to be 
popular than its predecessor. And its price — ^nine shillings — was 
rattier high. 

Writing to Louisa Badams on February 16th Lamb says that 
Emma Isola, Mary and himself have "got thro' the Inferno 
with the help of Cary — and Mary is in for it : she is commenc- 
ing Tasso." In the same month he congratulates Talfourd on 
becoming a Serjeant ; and there is a note to Charles Went worth 
Dilke, containing the sonnet to Edith Southey entitled " Christian 
Names of Women," which was printed in the Athenosiim on 
March 9th. In one of the several brief undated notes to Dilke, 
belonging to this period. Lamb asks for the loan of some books. 
" Dog's leaves ensured ! Any light stuff : no natural history or use- 
ful learning, such as Pyramids, Catacombs, Giraffes, Adventures 
in Southern Africa, &c. &c. . . . Novels for the last two years, 
or further back — nonsense of any period." 

In a letter to Moxon on March 30th, 1838, we have, I think, 
the first hint of the little romance that was to rob the Lambs of 
their adopted daughter. "Mary and E.," says Lamb, "do not 
dream of anything we have discussed." I imagine the passage to 
refer to Moxon's avowal of his love for Miss Isola. In a very 
short time, as we shall see, he was an accepted suitor. He hcul 
just moved to new premises in Dover Street, and had once more 
become an author, with a Uttle collection of sonnets ; which were 
reviewed, almost certainly by Lamb, in the AtheTtosum of April 
13th. These sonnets, with additions, were three years later 
issued again, in two parts, one dated 1830 and the other 1835. 
The love sonnets of the first part cannot, I think, refei* to Miss 
Isola ; but those of the second part undoubtedly do. I quote 
two which are happy in expression: — 
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By clatsic Cam a lovely flow'ret grew. 
The snn scarce shone upon its tender birth 
Ere it was left, the loneliest thing on earth, 

An orphan bent by every wind that blew. 

And yet the summer fields in all their pride 
And lustiness of beauty, could compare 
No gem with this. Fairest of all things fiair 

Was she whose sole endeavour was to hide 

Her brightness fiom the day ; nor fawn more gay 
Or sportive, in its liviest mood could be 
Than this flower, rejoicing in the glee 

Of its own nature. Thitherward one day 
Walking perchance, the lovely gem I spied. 
And from that moment sought it for my Bride 1 

Pair art thou as the morning, my young Bride ! 
Her freshness is about thee ; like a river 
To the sea gliding with sweet murmur ever 

Thou sportest ; and, wherever thou dost glide. 

Humanity a livelier aspect wears. 
Fair art thou as the morning of that land 
Where Tuscan breezes in his youth have fanned 

The grandsire oft. Thou hast not many tears. 
Save such as pity from the heart will wring. 

And then there is a smile in thy distress ! 
Meeker thou art than lily of the spring, 

Yet is thy nature fiill of nobleness I 
And gentle ways, that soothe and raise me so. 
That henceforth I no worldly sorrow know ! 

We may suppose these sonnets to have been written in 188S. 
Later, Moxon wrote two sonnets on Charles Lamb, which though 
they belong more fittingly to the close of this story I should like 
to quote here : — 

Herb sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies grow, 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 
In such a spot 1 would this frame should rest. 

When I to join my friend fu hence shall go. 

His only mate is now the minstrel lark 
Who chaunts her morning music o*er his bed. 

Save she who comes each evening, ere the bark 
Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 
A sister's tears. Kind Heaven, upon her head 

Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 
And in her aged path some flow*rets spread 
Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store 

Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 

Him whom she kmgs in Paradise to meet. 
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Rbcbivb him to thy arms, melodious shade ! 

Thou know'st his worth, for round one fountain ye 

Together play'd, green wreaths of poesy 
Twining for your young brows that shall not £ule. 
Pew were your summers, when your reverend pile, 

Rear*d by good Edward, youUiful king, whose dress 

Marks still the Christ-boy 'mong the crowds that press 
Round holy Paul's, you entered with a smile ! 

Methinks I see you *neath those cloisters grey 
Conning apart some Bard of elder days, 

Spenser perchance, or Chaucer's pilgrim lay ; 
Or doth La Mancha's Knight your wonder raise ? 

Methinks I see you as of old ye sate 

Within those walls with studious brows elate I 

Moxon wrote well of Lamb also in prose, in 1836. I quote 
certain passages : ^ He was an admirable Critic, and was always 
willing to exercise the art he so much excelled in for the fame of 
others. We have seen him almost blind with poring over the 
endless and ill^ble Manuscripts that were submitted to him. 
On these occasions, how he would long to find out something 
good, something that he could speak kindly of; for to give 
another pain (as he writes in a letter now before us) was to give 
himself greater. [Mary Lamb made the same remark many 
years before in a letter to Miss Betham.] 

** His tastes, in many respects, were most singular. He pre- 
ferred Wardour Street and Seven Dials to fields that were 
EUysian. The disappearance of the old clock from St. Dun- 
stan's church drew tears from him; nor could he ever pass 
without emotion the place where Exeter Change once stood. 
The removal had spoilt a reality in Gray. The Passer-by, he 
said, no longer saw ^the combs dangle in his face.' . . . The 
Grarden of Eden, he used to say, must have been a dull place. 
He had a strong aversion to roast beef and to fowls, and to any 
wines but port and sherry. Tripe and cow-heel were to him 
delicacies — ^rare dainties! 

^ All his books were without portraits ; nor did he ever pre- 
serve, with two exceptions, a single letter.^ He had a humorous 
method of testing the friendship of his visitors ; it was, whether 
in their walks with him they would taste the tap of mine Host 
at the Horse-Shoe, or at the Rose and Crown, or at the Rising 
Sun! But a member of the Temperance Society, on these 

^ A slight eaoiggeration. He had preserved many of Manning's, which were 
returned to their writer. 
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oocanoiis^ could not have been more abstemious. A single glass 
would suffice. We have seen ladies enter with him — ^the fas- 
tidious ^Barbara S. ;' and great Poets — ^the Author of the Eo^ 
iswrsion himself ! He was no politician, though, in his youth, 
he once assisted to cbaw through the streets Charles James 
Fox! 

^Nor was he a man of business. He could not pack up a 
trunk, nor tie up a parcel. Yet he was methodical, punctual in 
his appointments, and an excellent pay-master. A debt haunted 
him ! He could not live in another person's books ! He wished to 
leave a friend a small sum of money ; but ^ to have done with the 
thing,' as he said, gave it him before-hand ! If an acquaintance 
dropped in of an evening before supper, he would instantly, 
without sajring a word, put on his hat, and go and order an extra 
supply of porter. He has done this for us a hundred times! 
Relics and Keepsakes had no charm for him ! A traveller once 
brought him some acorns from an Ilex that grew over the Tomb 
of Viigil. He threw them at the Hackney Coachmen as they 
passed by his window ! ^ And there is a story, that he once sat to 
an artist of his acquaintance for a whole series of the British 
Admirals ; but for what publication we never heard ! " This 
book would be a discovery indeed. I have failed to find it. 

Crabb Robinson was at Enfield on April 9th, 1888. He writes : 
* April 9th : — I reached the Lambs at tea-time. I found them 
unusually well in health, but not comfortable. They seemed dis- 
satisfied with their landlord and landlady ; and they have sold all 
their furniture, so that [they] seem obliged to remain lodgers. I 
spent the evening playing whist ; and after L. and his sister went 
to bed, I refiul in his album (Holcroft's * Travels' pasted with 
extracts in MS. and clippings out of newspapers, &c.^. Lamb 
sajTs that he can write aci*ostic8 and album verses, and such things, 
at request, with a facility that approaches that of the Italian 
Improvisatori ; but that he has great difficulty in composing a 
poem or prose writing that he himself wishes should be excellent. 
The things that cost nothing are worth nothing. He says he 
should be happy had he some literary task. Hayward has sent 

^ In Messrs. Hallward & Hill's school edition of Elia I find the following in- 
teresting commentary upon this incident : '* It would almost seem that the dead 
were, in a sense, alive to him, and that he resented anything that interfered with 
this £ancy.'* 

* See Appendix II. 
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him his * Faust.' He thinks it well done, but he thinks nothing 
of the original. How inferior to Marlowe's play ! One scene of 
that is worth the whole ! What has Margaret to do with Faust ? 
Marlowe makes Faust, after the original story, possess Helen of 
Greece ! ! ! ^ 

^ April 10 : — I read in bed all sorts of things. Looked into 
Tennyson's poems. They seem to have fancy but nothing else. 
We played three rubbers of whist after breakfast. I left them 
after one." 

In April Lamb was busy upon a proline and epilogue for 
Sheridan Knowles's comedy " The Wife : A Tale of Mantua," 
produced on April 24th. On the 25th he writes to Moxon in a 
way that suggests that the engagement was now formally 
arranged : ^ We desire to have you here dining un- Westwooded, 
and I will try and get you a bottle of choice port I have trans- 
ferred the stock I told you [of] to Emma ; " but the dinner had to 
be postponed owing to a visitation of influenza to the Westwood 
cottage. The old man, says Lamb, was all but dying. 

Mary Lamb seems to have passed from influenza to her usual 
malady and to have been moved to Mr. Walden's in Church 
Street, Edmonton, where she had been nursed before ; and her 
brother on this occasion followed her. It was their last move 
together. 

Writing to Wordswoi-th at the end of May, Lamb sajrs : " I 
am emancipated from most hated and detestable people, the 
Westwoods. I am with attentive people, and younger. — I am 
8 or 4 miles nearer the Great City, Coaches half-price less, and 
going always, of which I will avail myself. I have few friends 
left there, one or two tho' most beloved. But London Streets 
and faces cheer me inexpressibly, tho' of the latter not one known 
one were remaining." 

Earlier in the same letter he writes, concerning his troubles : 
* To lay a little more load on it, a circumstance has happen'd, 
CUJU8 para magna fvA^ and which at another crisis I should 
have more rejoiced in. I am about to lose my old and only 
walk-companion, whose mirthful spirits were the ^ youth of our 
house,' Emma Isola. I have her here now for a little while, but 
she is too nervous properly to be under such a roof, so she will 
make short visits, be no more an inmate. With my perfect 

^ See the letter to Harrison Ainsworth of Dec. 9th, 1823. 
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approval, and more than cdncurrenoe, she is to be- wedded to 
IfoKxm at the end of Aug^^. So * perish the roses and the 
flowew'i— how is ft?'* 

It is now too late, unless one had very extraordinary fortune, 
to meet with any one who can remember the brother and sister 
at Edmonton ; but in 1876 a few persons were living who had 
a fittle to tell, and the substance of their recollections was 
contributed to the Olobe under the title ^* Charles Lamb at 
Edmonton.** Of the Waldens Mr. H. F. Cox the writer learned 
httle that was new : they ^ made their living by keeping in gentle 
restraint those whose attacks were harmless or intermittent, and 
whose friends looked for more humane treatment than was ob- 
tainable in the asylums of those days. Mr. Walden had some 
professional qualifications for his task, having been, or then bdng, 
a keeper at a neighbouring * Bethlehem.' Mr. and Mrs. Walden 
died on the same day, and are buried in Edmonton churchyard, 
where Charles and Maiy Lamb lie. 

^Nearly opposite the cottage," says the writer, ^and the first 
object on which Lamb's eye would rest as he pushed at the high 
iron gate that shut in his strip of garden — stands a charity school 
for girls, *a structure of hope, founded in faith, on the basis of 
charity, 1784,' as a legend on the wall testifies. The mistress of 
this little school, still living in a hale old age, was often drawn to the 
window by Lamb's cheery voice as he issued from Mr. Walden's, 
chatting loudly with any one he used to meet. He would accost 
passers-by, she says, and walk and talk with them down the 
street Otherwise he was not noticeable, except as a spare, 
middle-sized man, in pantaloons. Mary Lamb would sometimes, 
but not often, be seen in the street alone. The reputation of 
insanity attaches, in the schoolmistress's mind, to the brother as 
well as the sister. . . . Mr. Walden's was, no doubt, regarded with 
curiosity and even awe by the charity girls of those times, as the 
abode of certain strange individuals who came and went not 
entirely at then* own will, and did odd things when left alone. 
The schoolmistress, perhaps, sharing this feeling, may have ex- 
aggerated Charles Lamb's eccentricities from the fact that he was 
brave enough and loving enough to follow his sister into the 
Walden's Asylum." 

In October, 1878, Mr. Cox wrote on the same subject in the 

' Tk4 Excursion, vii., 9S0. 
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IhMin University Magaziney when he added that there was 
a tradition in Edmonton that Lamb was very kind to the poor 
and was in the habit of visiting the old people in the alms-houses. 
Walden Cottage, or Lamb's Cottage as it is now called, close 
to Lower Edmonton station, has hardly received the addition of 
a tin-tack since Lamb's day. Mr. Judd, the present occupier, 
18 courteously willing to show the rooms, which are larger than 
one might suppose from a view of the front, as the house ramifies 




Lamb's Last Home — at Edmonton, 1833-1834. 

considerably at the back. I imagine Lamb's sitting-i'oom to have 
been, as at Mr. Westwood's, on the ground floor, looking on 
the garden. To get to the Bell at Edmonton — his morning 
walk — Lamb would turn to the left on passing through the gate. 
The adjacent inn by the church has been refronted since his 
day, and a bar now takes the place of the old enti'ance to the 
stables ; but otherwise it is the same. 

In June Lamb — his sister being still ill — writes to Matilda 
Betham to acknowledge a little legacy of <d&80 left to Mary Lamb 
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bj Anne fietham. Writing to Moxon on July 14th he says 
that he is just off to Widford to see Mrs. Randal Noiris, for a 
day or so, and that last night Charles Valentine Le Grice gave 
him a dinner at the Bell at Edmonton, ** where we talk'd of what 
old friends were taken or left in the 30 years since we had mef 
Le Grice, now a rich widower, had given up his clerical duties 
and was settled at Trereife, in Cornwall. He was sixty in 
February ; Lamb fifty-eight. A few days later, on July 19th, 
Lamb (hned with Rickman, again at the Bell, to meet Godwin 
and be reconciled with him after ^*a slight coolness." How 
the coolness grew I do not know, but cordiality was restored. 
Gk>dwin, who was now busy on his Lives of the Necromancers, 
was an old man of seventy-seven. 

Although Maty Lamb had not recovered, the date of Emma 
Isola's marriage was fixed for July 80th, as we gather from the 
very charming letter to Moxon of July 24th : — 

^*For Grod's sake, give Emma no more watches, (hie has 
tuin'd her head. She is arrogant, and insulting. She said some- 
thing very unpleasant to our old Clock in the passage, as if he 
did not keep time, and yet he had made her no appointment. 
She takes it out every instant to look at the moment-hand. She 
lugs us out into the fields, because there the bud-boys ask you 
* Pray, Sir, can you tell us what's a Clock,' and she answers them 
punctually. She loses all her time looking ^what the time is.' 
I overheard her whispering, ^ Just so many houi^s, minutes, &c. 
to Tuesday — I think St. Geoige's goes too slow ' — This little 
present of Time, why, 'tis Eternity to her — 

** What can make her so fond of a gingerbread watch ? 

^ She has spoil'd some of the movements. Between ourselves, 
she has kissed away ^ half past 12,' which I suppose to be the 
canonical hour in Hanover Sq. 

^^ Well, if ^ love me, love my watch,' answers, she will keep time 
to you — 

^ It goes right by the Horse Guards — 

[On the next page : — ] 

^* Emma hast kist this yellow wafer — a hint. 

^^ Deasest M. 

^ Never mind opposite nonsense. She does not love 
you for the watch, but tiie watch for you. 
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^ I will be at the wedding, and keep the 30 July as long as 
my poor months last me, as a festival gloriously. 

** Your ever Eli a. 

^We have not heard from Cambridge. I will write the 
moment we do. 

^ Edmonton, 24rth July, S'20 post mer. minutes 4 instants by 
Emma's watch." 

The wedding was celebi'ated on July SOth. In describing it in 
a letter to Louisa Badams, I^mb says that in the role of grave 
father he behaved tolerably well. Emma looked as pretty as 
Pamela. ^ I tripped a little at the altar, was engaged in admiring 
the altar-piece, but, recalled seasonably by a Parsonic rebuke, 

* Who gives this woman ! ' was in time to reply resolutely * I do.' " 
As we see from the notes that follow, Maiy Lamb recovered 
either on the day of the wedding, or imme^tely after. 

** Dear Me. and Mes. Moxon — 

** Time very short. I wrote to Miss Fryer, and had the 
sweetest letter about you, Emma, that ever friendship dictated. 

* I am full of good wishes, I am crying with good wishes,' she 
says; but you shall see it. — 

^ Dear Moxon, I take your writing most kindly, and shall most 
kindly your writing from Paris — 

** I want to crowd another letter to Miss Fry into the little 
time after dinner before Post time. 

^ So with SOOOO congratulations, 

« Youra, C. L. 

^ I am calm, sober, happy. Turn over for the reason. 
** I got home fi^om Dover St., by Evens, half as sober as a 
judge, I am turning over a new 1^, as I hope you will now. 

[On the next leaf Mary Lamb wrote : — ] 

^ My dear Emma and Edward Moxon, 

^ Accept my sincere congratulations, and imagine more 
good wishes than my weak nerves will let me put into good set 
words. The dreary blank of unamswered queations which I 
ventured to ask in vain was cleared up on the wedding-day by 
Mrs. W. taking a glass of wine, and, with a total change of 
countenance, begged leave to drink Mr. and Mrs. Moxon's health. 
It restored me, from that moment : as if by an electrical stroke : 
to the entire possession of my senses — I never felt so calm and 
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quiet after a similar ilbess as I do now. I feel as if all tears 
were wiped from my eyes, and all care from my heart. 

**Maey Lamb." 
At the foot of this letter Charles Lamb added : — 

•* Wednesday. 
** Dears Again 

^Your letter interrupted a seventh game at Picquet 
which we were having, after walking to Wright's and purchasing 
shoes. We pass our time in cards, walks, and reading. We 
attack Tasso soon. C. L. 

^ Never was such a calm, or such a recovery. Tis her own 
words, undictated." 

Lamb's verses to Moxon on his marriage^ which were printed 
in the Athenceum for December 7th, 1888, run thus : — 

What makes a happy wedlock ? What has £Eite 

Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate ? 

Good sense — good humour ; — these are trivial things, 

Dear M — , that each trite encomiast sings. 

But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 

From every low-bred passion, where contempt. 

Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 

A harbour yet ; an understanding sound ; 

Just views of right and wrong ; perception full 

Of the deformed, and of the beautiful, 

In life and manners ; wit above her sex. 

Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks ; 

Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth. 

To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 

A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 

Of conflict with a hard discouraging life. 

Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 

Of those whose days have been one silken hour. 

Spoiled fortune's pamper'd offspring ; a keen sense 

Alike of benefit, and of offence. 

With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 

From the charged heart with nimble angel wings ; 

While grateful feelings, like a signet sign'd 

By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 

If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 

Richer than land, thou hast them all in her ; 

And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon, 

Is in thy bargain for a make- weight thrown.^ 

^ Edward Moxon died on June 3rd, 1858 ; his widow, who mieht be called 
the last of the Lamb family, died at Brighton on February sifid, 1891, aged 
eighty-two. 

VOL. II. — 17 
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Theletterofor the restof 1883, which are unimportant, are chiefly 
to Moxon concerning family matters. That Mary Lamb continued 
in good health we know from the correspondence and from Crabb 
Robinson's remark in a letter to Woitlsworth, on November 3rd : 
" I saw Lamb and his sister a few days ago. They were looking 
uncommonly well." Wordsworth replied : " We were delighted 
to have so good an account of the Lambs. Give our kindest 
love when you see them, and tell L. that his works are our delight, 
as is evidenced better than by words, — by April weather of smiles 
and tears whenever we read them." 

On November 3Qth Lamb's " Thoughts on Presents of Game " 
were printed in the Athenceurn^ wherein he advanced hare to the 
place in his affections once occupied by Roast Pig. It was his 
very last piece of writing quite in his old manner, if we except 
the final paragraph in the Table TaUe published a few months 
later. These are the "Thoughts":— 

Time was, when Elia was not arrived at hit taste, that he preferred to all 
luxuries a roasted Pig. But he disclaims all such green-sickness appetites in 
future, though he hath to acknowledge the receipt of many a delicacy in that 
kind from correspondents — good, but mistaken men — in consequence of their 
erroneous supposition, that he had carried up into mature life the prepossessions of 
childhood. From the worthy Vicar of Enfield he acknowledges a tithe con- 
tribution of extraordinary sapor. The ancients must have loved hares. Else 
why adopt the word lepores (obviously from Upus) but for some subtle analogy 
between the delicate flavour of the latter, and the finer relishes of wit in what 
we most poorly translate pleasantries. The fine madnesses of the poet are the 
very decoction of his diet. Thence is he hare-brained. Harum-scarum is a 
libellous unfounded phrase, of modern usage. 'Tis true the hare is the most 
circumspect of animals, sleeping with her eye open. Her ears, ever erect, keep 
them in that wholesome exercise, which conduces them to form the very tit-bit 
of the admirers of this noble animal. Noble will I call her, in spite of her 
detractors, who from occasional demonstrations of the principle of self-preserva- 
tion (common to all animals) infer in her a defect of heroism. Half a hundred 
horsemen, with thrice the number of dogs, scour the country in pursuit of puss 
across three counties ; and because the well-flavoured beast, weighing the odds, 
is willing to evade the hue and cry, with her delicate ears shrinking perchance 
from discord — comes the grave Naturalist, Linnsus perchance or Buffon, and 
gravely sets down the Hare as a — timid animal. Why, Achilles or Bully Dawson, 
would have declined the preposterous combat. 

In fact, how light of digestion we feel after a hare I How tender its processes 
after swallowing I What chyle it promotes ! How etherial 1 as if its living 
celerity were a type of its nimble coursing through the animal juices. The 
notice might be longer. It is intended less as a Natural History of the Hare, 
than a cursory thanks to the country "good Unknown." The hare has many 
friends, but none sincerer than Elia. 

One of the last letters of the year is to Samuel Rogers, thank- 
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ing him for a copy of the new edition of his poems, illustrated 
by Turner and Stothard, and telling him of a sonnet to himself 
in the TimeSy and one to Stothard, ^in which he is as eveiything 
and you as nothing," in the Athenceum, At the end Lamb 
remarks : ^ It is not the flatteringest compliment, in a letter to 
an author, to say you have not read his book yet. But the 
devil of a reader he must be who prances through it in five 
minutes, and no longer have I received the parcel. It was a 
little tantalizing to me to receive a letter from Landor, Oebir 
Landor, from Florence, to say he was just sitting down to read 
my ^Elia,' just received, but the letter was to go out before the 
reading. There are calamities in authorship which only authors 
know." 
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CHAPTER L 
1834 

Mary Lamb and Her Brother — Her " Rambling Chat **— The Martins in Trouble 
—Lamb and Samuel Warren—N. P. Willis and the Lambs— The Death of 
Coleridge — The Testimony of the Two Friends— The Beginning of the End 
— Mr. Fuller RusselPs Reminiscences of Edmonton — Thomas Westwood 
Again — Bulwer on Lamb— The Accident — Lamb's Death — Wordsworth's 
Epitaph— Cary's Epitaph — Lamb and Cowper. 

OUR first glimpse of Lamb in 1884, the last year of his life, 
is in Macread^s diaiy. On January 9th the tragedian 
supped at Talfourd's to meet Lamb, among others present being 
John Forster, the Barron Fields and Moxon. ^I noted," says 
Macready, ^the odd sa3dng of Lamb's, that ^the last breath he 
drew in he wished might be through a pipe and exhaled in a 
pun.'" The remark may perhaps be considered as additional 
evidence that Lamb still smoked. 

A letter to Mary Betham tells us that Mary Lamb, after 
being well from the end of July to the end of December, had 
fallen ill again almost on New Yearns Day, 1884. She remained 
ill until the end of April at least. On February 10th, his 
fifty-ninth bu-thday, Leimb was at Dover Street, with the 
Moxons, as he tells Miss Fryer, an old schoolfellow of Emma 
Moxon's, adding the following sad yet beautiful words concerning 
his sister : ^^ It is^ no new thing for me to be left to my sister. 
When she is not violent, her rambling chat is better to me than 
the sense and sanity of this world. Her heart is obscured, not 
buried ; it breaks out occasionally ; and one can discern a strong 
mind struggling with the billows that have gone over it. I could 
be nowhere happier than under the same roof with her. Her 
memory is unnaturally strong ; and from ages past, if we may so 
call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of 
names and things that never would have dawned upon me again, 
and thousands from the ten years she lived before me. What 
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took place from early girlhood to her conung of age principally 
lives again (every important thing and every trifle) in her Inain, 
with the vividness of real presence. For twelve hours incessantly 
she will pour out without intermission all her past life, forgetting 
nothing, pouring out name after name to the Waldens, as a 
dream ; sense and nonsense ; truths and errors huddled together ; 
a medley between inspiration and possession. What things we 
are! I know you will bear with me, talking of these things. 
It seems to ease me ; for I have nobody to tell these things to 
now.** 

^ Her rambling chat is better to me than the sense and sanity 
of this world " — ^that was one of the last things that Lamb wrote ; 
and one of his earliest poems was the sonnet to his sister, ending 
thus: — 

Thou to me didst ever shew 
Kindest affection ; and would oft-times lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 

Lamb, says Talfourd, speaks of his sist^ *^ pouring out memo- 
ries of all the events and persons of her younger days ; — but he 
does not mention, what I am able from repeated experiences to 
add, that her ramblings often sparkled with brilliant description 
and shattered beauty. She would fancy herself in the days of 
Queen Anne or George the First, and describe the brocaded 
dames and courtly mannei's, as though she had been bred among 
them, in the best style of the old comedy. It was all broken and 
disjointed, so that the hearer could remember little of her dis- 
course; but the fragments were like the jewelled speeches of 
Congreve, only shaken from their setting. There was sometimes 
even a vein of crazy logic running through them, associating 
things essentially most dissimilar, but connecting them by a 
verbal association in strange order. As a mere physical instance 
of deranged intellect, her condition was, I believe, extraordinary ; 
it was as if the finest elements of mind had been shaken into 
fantastic combinations like those of a kaleidoscope ; — but not for 
the purpose of exhibiting a curious phenomenon of mental aberra- 
tion are the aspects of her insanity unveiled, but to illustrate the 
moral force of gentleness by which the fiEu:ulties that thus spiiurkled 
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when restraining wisdom was withdrawn, were subjected to its 
sway, in her periods of reason." 

On Febmaiy 22nd we have the last letter to Wordsworth, 
which characteristically was an appeal for help for a friend in 
difficulties. ^The oldest and best friends I have left are in 
trouble. A branch of them (and they of the best stock of God's 
creatures, I believe) is establishing a school at Carlisle. Her 
name is Louisa Martin, her address 75 Castle Street, Carlisle; 
her qualities (and her motives for this exertion) are the most 
amiable, most upright. For thu-ty years she has been tried by 
me, and on her behaviour I would stake my soul. O if you can 
recommend her, how would I love you — ^if I could love you better. 
Pray, pray, recommend her. She is as good a human creature, — 
next to my Sister, perhaps the most exemplary female I ever 
knew.'* 

On March 20th Crabb Robinson's Dia/ry contains this painful 
entry : ^ I had Barron Field to breakfisist with me. Also Lamb 
... To have so excellent a creature with all his infirmities in 
one's room is delightful, but mixed with pain on account of the 
destruction he is rapidly bringing on himself." 

On April 16th Lamb dined at Car/s, at the Museum. On 
the next day Crabb Robinson writes: *^C. Lamb, by an old 
appointment, breakfasted with me. And also Barron Field. I 
invited Warren ; he was the gi'eat talker and told stories not 
without interest chiefly about scenes of execution which he has 
witnessed. . . . C. L. was in better health than when he came 
last" Warren was Samuel Warren, author of Ten Thousand 
a Yea/Ty and Lamb did not like him. During the morning 
Warren remarked that he did not know much French — for a 
gentleman ; causing Lamb to intellect that he also was deficient : 
he did not know much French — for a blackguard. 

On May 10th we have the last letter to Manning: "You 
made me feel so funny, so happy-like ; it was as if I was reading 
one of your old letter's taken out at hazard any time between the 
last twenty years, 'twas so the same." Mary Lamb after nearly 
twenty weeks of illness was recovering. " We play Picquet, and 
it is like the old times a while, then goes ofil . . . I walk 9 or 10 
miles a day, always up the road, dear London- wards." On June 
7th Crabb Robinson tells us that the recovery is complete. 
"Drove to Edmonton, where I found Charles Lamb and his 
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Sister, both more comfortable than I have seen [them] together 
for a long time. I had a very agreeable rubber of whist with 
them.** 

To June 19th belongs the account of Lamb and his sister 
which was written by Nathaniel Parker Willis, the American 
poet and flaneur. Willis, then a young man of twenty-eight, 
was loitering observantly through Europe for the New York 
Mirror^ to which paper, unknown to his English friends (with 
whom he passed for a diplomatist in the makingX he was sending 
lively travel sketches under the title " Pencillings by the Way." 
These were collected into an agreeable volume in 1885, and it is 
there that the breakfast party with the Lambs is described. In 
the course of his lion-hunting campaign in London, Willis met 
Crabb Robinson and requested an introduction to Ellia. Robin- 
son's reminiscences tell the story : — 

^June 19, 1834: — I had this morning at breakfast Charles 
and Mary Lamb, who came expressly to be seen by Willis the 
Yankee. I had had Willis before, and I had seen him at Lady 
Blessington's. But I have reserved till to-day the mention of 
this man. He brought to me some weeks before a letter of 
introduction from W. S. Landor, speaking of him as an Attache 
to the American I.«egation — a poet and litterateur. He especially 
wished to know Ch. & M . Lamb. When he first came to me, 
his appearance was that of a dandy. One who strives to be 
genteel. He had till now excited no suspicion. Nor was there 
any reason to suspect him. The morning's breakfast was not 
remarkable. My journal says merely ^Poor M. L. was not 
strong, but C. L. was quiet.' W. was glad to have seen them." 
Robinson then remarks that Willis was not an Attache, and that 
Landor was furious on discovering this fact and also that he was 
serving up his London acquaintance in letters to the American 
press. 

But Willis's indiscretions were not malicious, and his account 
of the break£sist with the Lambs in Robinson's rooms is good 
I'eading. ^^ There was a I'ap at the door at last, and enter a 
gentleman in black small-clothes and gaiters, short and veiy 
slight in his person, his head set on his shoulders with a thoughtful, 
forward bent, his hair just sprinkled with gray, a beautiful deep- 
set eye, aquiline nose, and a very indescribable mouth. Whether 
it expressed most humour or feeling, good-nature or a kind of 
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whimsical peevishness, or twenty other things which passed over 
it by turns, I cannot in the least be certain. 

^ His sister, whose literary reputation is associated very closely 
with her brother's, and who as the original of ^ Bridget Elia' is a 
kind of object for literary affection, came in after him. She is a 
small, bent figure, evidently a victim to ill-health, and hears with 
difficulty. Her face, has been, I should think, a fine and hand- 
some one, and her bright gray eye is still full of intelligence and 
fire. They both seemed quite at home in om* friend's chambers ; 
and as there was to be no one else, we immediately drew round 
the break£ast-table. I had set a laige arm-chair for Miss Lamb. 

* Don't take it, Mary,' said Lamb, pulling it away from her very 
gravely, ^ it looks as if you were going to have a tooth drawn.' 

^The conversation was very local Our host and his guest 
had not met for some weeks, and they had a great deal to say 
of some mutual friends. Perhaps in this way, however, I saw 
more of the author, for his manner of speaking of them, and the 
quaint humour with which he complained of one, and spoke well 
of another, was so in the vein of his inimitable writings, that I 
could have fancied mjrself listening to an audible composition of 
new Elia. Nothing could be more delightful than the kindness 
and afiection between the brother and the sister, though Lamb 
was continually taking advantage of her deafiiess to mystify her 
with the most singular gravity upon every topic that was started. 

* Poor Mary ! ' said he, ^she hears all of an epigram but the point.' 

* What are you saying of me, Charles ? ' she asked. ^ Mr. Willis,' 
said he, raising his voice, ^admires yowr Confeaaions of a 
Drwnka/rd very much, and I was saying it was no merit of 
yours that you understood the subject.' We had been speaking 
of this admirable essay (which is his own) half an hour before. 

^ The conversation turned upon literature after a while, and 
our host could not express himself strongly enough in admiration 
of Webster's speeches, which he said were exciting the greatest 
attention among the politicians and lawyers of England. Lamb 
said, * I don't know much of American authors. Mary, there, 
devours Cooper's novels with a ravenous appetite, with which 
I have no sympathy. The only American book I ever read 
twice, was the ** Journal of Edward [John] Woolman," a quaker 
preacher and tailor, whose character is one of the finest I ever 
met with. He tells a story or two about negro slaves, that 
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brought the tears into my eyes. I can read no prose now, though 
Hazlitt sometimes, to be sure — but then Hazlitt is worth all 
modem prose-writers put together.' 

^ Mr. R. spoke of buying a book of Lamb's a few days before, 
and I mentioned my having bought a copy of * Elia ' the last 
day I was in America, to send as a parting gift to one of the 
most lovely and talented women in our country. * What did you 
give for it ? ' said Lamb. ^ About seven and sixpence.' ' Permit 
me to pay you that,' said he, and with the utmost earnestness he 
counted out the money upon the table. ^I never yet wrote 
anything that would sell,' he continued, ^I am the publisher's 
ruin. My last poem won't sell a copy. Have you seen it, Mr. 
Willis ?' I had not. ^ It's only eighteen-pence, and I'll give you 
sixpence towards it;' and he described to me where I should 
find it sticking up in a shop window in the Strand.^ 

^ Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous tone of the 
veal-pie. There was a kind of potted fish (of which I forget the 
name at tins moment) which he had expected our friend would 
procure for him. He inquired whether there was not a morsel 
left perhaps in the bottom of the last pot. Mi*. R. was not sure. 
*' Send and see,' said Lamb, ^ and if the pot has been cleaned, 
bring me the cover. I think the sight of it would do me good.' 
The cover was brought, upon which there was a picture of the 
fish. Lamb kissed it with a reproachful look at his friend, and 
then left the table and began to wander round the room with a 
broken, uncertain step, as if he almost forgot to put one leg 
before the other. His sister rose after a while, and commenced 
walking up and down very much in the same manner on the 
opposite side of the table, and in the course of half an houi* they 
took their leave. 

^ To any one who loves the writings of Charles Lamb with but 
half my own enthusiasm, even these little particulars of an hour 
passed in his company will have an interest. To him who does 
not, they will seem dull and idle. Wreck as he certainly is, and 
must be, however, of what he was, I would rather have seen him 
for that single hour, than the hundred-and-one sights of London 
put together." 

At the end of June we have this humorous scrap to Cowden 
Clarke referring to the Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey 

> Lamb must have referred to Satan in Search of a Wifi. His " last book " 
would be Tk$ Last Essays ofEHa^ which coet nine shillings. 
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when Clara Novello was one of the singers and Vmcent Novello 
was at the organ: ^We heard the Music in the Abbey at 
Winchmore Hill! and the notes were incomparably soften'd by 
the distance. Novello's chromatics were distinctly audible. Clara 
was fiauliy in B flat. Otherwise she sang like an angel. The 
trombone, and Beethoven's walzes, were the best. Who played 
the oboe?" 

On the morning of July 25th came a gi'eat sorrow. Coleridge 
died. He had long been ailing, but his death was comparatively 
sudden. Lamb was vexed by a request from the editor of the 
Athenceu/m for a few words about his old friend ; but later, in 
November, in the album of a Mr. Keymer, a bookseller, he thus 
described his feelings : — 

When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without grief. It seemed to 
me that he long had been on the confines of the next world, — ^that he had a hunger 
for eternity. I grieved then that I could not grieve. But, since, I feel how great 
a part he was of me. His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot think a 
thought, I cannot make a criticism on men and books, without an ineffectual 
turning and reference to him. He was the proof and touchstone of all my cogi- 
tations. He was a Grecian (or in the first form) at Christ's Hospital, where I 
was Deputy-Grecian ; and the same subordination and deference to him I have 
preserved through a life-long acquaintance. Great in his writings, he was 
greatest in his conversation. In him was disproved that old maxim, that we 
should allow every one his share of talk. He would talk from morn to dewy 
eve, nor cease till &r midnight ; yet who ever would interrupt him ? who would 
obstruct that continuous flow of converse, fetched from Helicon or Zion ? He 
had the tact of making the unintelligible seem plain. Many who read the ab- 
struser parts of his ** Friend " would complain that his words did not answer to 
his spoken wisdom. They were identical. But he had a tone in oral delivery 
which seemed to convey sense to those who were otherwise imperfect recipients. 
He was my fifty-years-old friend without a dissension. Never saw I his like- 
ness, nor probably the world can see again. I seem to love the house he died 
at more passionately than when he lived. I love the faithful Gilmans more than 
while they exercised their virtues towards him living. What was his mansion is 
consecrated to me a chapel. 

Lamb did not attend Coleridge's funeral, but ^ shoi-tly after," 
says Talfourd, ^assured that his presence would be welcome, 
he went to Highgate. Theiie he asked leave to see the nurse 
who had attended upon Coleridge ; and being struck and affected 
by the feeling she manifested towards his friend, insisted on her 
receiving five guineas from him, — a gi'atuity which seemed almost 
incomprehensible to the poor woman, but which Lamb could not 
help giving as an immediate expression of his own gratitude. 
From her he learned the effort by which Coleridge had suppressed 
the expression of his sufferings, and the discovery affected him 
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even more than the news of his death. He would startle his 
friends sometimes by suddenly exclaiming, ' Coleridge is dead ! ' 
and then pass on to common themes, having obtained the 
momentary relief of oppressed spirits." 

The Lambs had been much in Coleridge's thoughts at the end. 
On his death-bed he had written, in pencil, in a copy of his 
Poetical WorkSy against the poem " This lime-Tree Bower my 
Prison," the words : " Ch, cmd Ma/ry Lamb — dea/r to ray hearty 
yeay as it were, my heart. 8.T.C. Aet 68, 1884. 1797-1884 
- 87 yean'B ! " (It was in the summer of 1797 that the poem 
was written, as we saw in Chapter XL) Coleridge's will con- 
tained this clause : ^^ And further, as a relief to my own feelings 
of the opportunity of mentioning their names, liiat I request 
of my executor, liiat a small plain gold mourning ring, with 
my hair, may be presented to tiie following pei'sons, namely : — 
To my close friend and ever-beloved schoolfellow, Charles Lamb 
— and in the deep and almost life-long affection of which this is 
the slender record ; his equally-beloved sister, Mcuy Lamb, will 
know herself to be included." The names of five other friends 
followed. 

Allsop, in his notes of a conversation with Lamb, writes that 
he spoke ^with great feeling of Coleridge, and with a grate- 
ful sense of what he had been to him, adding after a i^ecapitulation 
of the friends he admired or loved, ^ But Coleridge is a glorious 
person,' and, with a smile of that peculiai* sweetness so entirely his 
own, ' He teaches what is best.' " Gillman records that Lamb 
said of Coleridge, ^^ his talk is as fine as an angel's." 

Lamb, however, was not always so reverent with his friend, as 
we have occasionally seen. Many writers tell the story, now a 
commonplace, of his reply to Coleridge's question, ** Charles, did 
you ever hear me preach ? " — " I never heard you do anjrthing. 
else." ^ And Leigh Hunt i^ecords his remark on their walk home 
after an evening wholly occupied by Coleridge in a theological 
monologue, ^ You mustn't mind Coleridge, Hunt ; he's so full of 
his fun." But Lamb's di'oUest story of all touching his friend — 
related by an American writer, John Dix, in a little book other- 
wise of no value, entitled Lions Living and Dead, 1852 — ^is to 
the effect that one day on his way to the city he met Coleridge, 
^* brimful of some new idea, and in spite of my assuring him that 

> Coleridge himself in the Table Talk tells us that Lamb " translated my 
motto * Sermoni propriora ' by * properer for a sermon.' " 
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time was precious^ he drew me within the door of an unoccupied 
garden by the road-side, and there, sheltei*ed from observation by 
a hedge of eveigreens, he took me by the button of my coat, and 
closing his eyes commenced an eloquent discourse, waving his 
right hand gently, as the musical words flowed in an unbroken 
stream £rom his lips. I listened entranced ; but the striking of a 
church-clock recalled me to a sense of duty. I saw it was of no 
use to attempt to break away, so taking advantage of his absorp- 
tion in his subject, I, with my penknife, quietly severed the button 
from my coat, and decamped. Five horn's afterwards, in passing 
the same garden, on my way home, I heai-d Coleridge's voice, and 
on looking in, thei*e he was, with closed eyes, — ^the button in his 
fingers, — and his right hand gracefully waving, just as when I left 
him. He had never missed me ! " The story is of course untrue, 
but as a commentary on Coleridge's later conversational manner 
it could hardly be better. 

Coleridge's references to Lamb are numerous — Leslie the painter 
records that he told him he held Lamb's character ^ sacred " — 
but one of the least known and most interesting is that which 
follows, from the Monthly Repository in 1885, being part of a 
conversation that was taken down on the evening it occurred: 
^ Charles Lamb has more totality and individuality of character 
than any other man I know, or have ever known in all my life. 
In most men we distinguish between the different powers of their 
intellect as one being pi^edominant over the other. The genius 
of Wordsworth is greater than his talent, though considerable. 
The talent of Southey is greater than his genius, though respect- 
able; and so on. But in Charles Lamb it is altogether one; 
his genius is talent, and his talent is genius, and his heart 
is as whole and one as his head. The wild words that come 
from him sometimes on religious subjects would shock you from 
the mouth of any other man, but from him they seem mere 
flashes of fireworks. If an argument seem to his reason not fully 
true, he bursts out in that odd desecrating way ; yet his will, the 
inward man, is, I well know, profoundly religious. Watch him, 
when alone, and you will find him with either a Bible, or an old 
divine, or an old English poet ; in such is his pleasure." 

For some years the intercourse of the two friends had been 
only casual; Enfield and Highgate were far apart; Coleridge 
rarely left home ; Lamb did not care to make so long a journey 
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with the chance 4t the end of it of finding Coleridge ramparted 
by strangers. But as they both drew nearer the end the ancient 
tenderness of their early friendship, before the world had in- 
tervened, revived in the thoughts of each. 

Little as he saw of him or heard from him, Coleridge was, next 
to Mary Lamb, the best-loved thing in Lamb's life in these last 
years. Not so much perhaps for what he was as for what be stood 
for: sjrmbolising that remote past which, as he grew older and 
sadder and more lonely, increasingly dominated Lamb's mind. 
Emma Isola, much as he loved her, was too recent to count against 
this wistful preoccupation. So long as Coleridge lived there was 
still something to make life worth while : a tangible earnest of the 
old careless days. But when Coleridge died Lamb, I think, lost 
heart utterly. His sister he still had ; but the responsibility was 
becoming too great, the periods of separation were too frequent 
and too shattering. Coleridge over there at Highgate, accessible if 
one wished, kept him in touch with the past, was the past. Cole- 
ridge dead, the world became foreign, peopled by strangers who 
were young and modem, lacking memories, controlled by new 
interests, ignorant of Oronooko and egg hot. 

Lamb, I believe, b^an to die on July 25th. He survived his 
friend only five months. Wordsworth, in his ^Extempore 
EfiWon upon the Death of James Hogg," in 1835, coupled their 
names for all time in the stanzas : — 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 

From sign to sign, its stedfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 

Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 

The 'rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 

We have a glimpse of the Lambs at Edmonton in some remi- 
niscences of Mr. J. Fuller Russell, who, then a young man, had 
sent Lamb a poem in manuscript, hoping for criticism, and 
followed it by one or two visits to WaJden Cottage. He 
published, forty years later, in the (Tttardian, his account of 
what happened. On the first morning that he called — on 
August 5th, 1884 — Lamb had not yet returned from his walk : 
^I was admitted into a small and pleasantly shaded parlour. 
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The modest room was hung round with fine engravings by 
Hogarth, in dark frames. Books and magazines were scattered 
on the table, and on the old-fashioned window-seat. I chatted 
awhile with Miss Lamb — a meek, intelligent, very pleasant, and 
rather deaf, elderly lady, who told me that her brother had been 
gratified by parts of my poem, and had read them to her. 
*Elia' came in soon after — a short, thin man. His di^ss was 
black — a capacious coat, knee-breeches, and gaiters, and he wore 
a white neck-handkerchief. His head was remarkably fine, and 
his dark and shaggy hair and eyebrows, heated face, and very 
piercing jet-black eyes gave to his appearance a singularly wild 
and striking expression. The sketch of him in Fraaer^a Magazine 
[reproduced opposite page 84] gives a true idea of his figure, 
but no portrait, I am sure, could do justice to his splendid counten- 
ance. He grasped me cordially by the hand, sat down, and 
taking a bottle from a cupboard behind him, mixed some rum- 
and-water. On another occasion, his sister objected to this 
operation, and he refrained. Presently after, he said, *May I 
have a little drop now, only a leetle drop ? ' * No, be a good 
boy.' At last he prevailed, and took his usual draught. 

^On each visit I found he required to be drawn into conversation. 
He would throw out a playful remark, and then pause awhile. 
He spoke by fits and starts, and had a slight impediment in his 
utterance, which made him grunt once or twice before he b^an 
a sentence ; but his tones were loud and rich, and once, when he 
read to me a passage from a folio of Beaumont and Fletcher 
(which his sister had brought down to show me Coleridge's MS. 
remarks at the end of each playX the deep pathos of his voice 
gave great weight to the impression made by the poetry. He 
would jump up and slap his sister pla3rfully on the back, and a 
roomy snufi^-box often passed between them on the old round 
table. These little traits may serve to illustrate the character of 
Charles Lamb. 

^I remember he agreed with me that Tom Moore's poetry 
was like very rich plum cake — very nice, but too much of it at a 
time makes one sick. He said that Bjrron had written only one 
good-natured thing, and that was the * Vision of Judgment.' 
* Mary,' he added to Miss Lamb, * don't you hate Byron ? ' * Yes, 
Charles,' she replied. * That's right,' said he. Of [Conversation] 
Sharpe's * Essays,' which had just been published and magnified 
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in the Qu/trterlyj be asserted — ^They are commonplaoe, and of 
the two attempts at criticism in them worthy of notke, one — ^that 
on Cowper's ** boundless contiguity of shade" — ^is completely in- 
correct.' He had a very high opinion of Wordsworth, saying, * He 
IB a very noble fellow.' I think he [Lamb] undervalued Coleridge's 
poetry. He esteemed the * Ancient Mariner' and ^Christabel' 
his best productions in verse. . . . He thought little of James 
Montgomery. He [M.] had only written one poem which pleased 
him, and that was among his minor pieces [^ The Common Lot "]. 
Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde had been sent to him as equal 
to Shakspeare. He thought it was nothing extraordinary. He 
had a good opinion of Tennyson's poems, which had lately been 
condemned in the Qua/rterly. He said that to be a true poet a 
man must serve a long and rigorous apprenticeship. He must, 
like the mathematician, sit with a wet towel about his head, if he 
wished to excel. It was far easier to scribble verses than to 
hammer out good poetry, worthy of immortality. Of TnstreSj 
he observed there were plenty of old ones, now little known, 
which were better than any new ones which could be devised, and 
would be quite as novel. He lost £95 by his best effort, * John 
Woodvil.' He had, he said, a cmious library of old poetry, etc., 
which he had bought at stalls, cheap. * I have nothing useful^ 
he added: *as for science, I know and care nothing about it.' 
. . . Mr. Lamb thought ^ The Lay ' the best of Scott's poetical 
works. 

** He told me that he knew his letters before he could speak, 
and called on his sister to vouch for the truth of this story. He 
hated the country, and loved to walk on the London road, because 
then he could fancy that he was wending thither. He was a 
great walker. He never read what any of the reviews said about 
him. ... He had written a poem called the * Devil's Marriage ' ^ 

to a taiIoi''s daughter, but suppressed it on finding that Dr. , 

the Vicai' of , had committed a like nuptial indiscretion. On 

rising to leave him, on my last visit, I could not open the parlour 
door ! ^ Ah,' he exclaimed, with a sweet smile, * you can unlock 
the spiings of Helicon, but you cannot open the door ! '" So 
far Mr. Fuller Russell, whose experiments with the springs of 
Helicon, by the way, were not very auspicious, as a glance at 

^ Satan in Siorch of a Wift. It was not| I think, suppressed. 
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my edition of Lamb's Letters, where the essayist's criticisms of 
the poef 8 effort " Emily de Wilton " are printed, will show. 

llie reminiscences which have just been quoted were printed, 
for a second time, in 1882, in Notes and Queries^ where they 
produced some comment from Mr. Thomas Westwood. He 
wrote, in the same periodical: "The Rev. J. Fuller Russell's 
graphic account of his interviews with Charles Lamb has recalled 
vividly to my memory the friend of my youth. My own last visit 
to him was also paid in that shady parlour of his Edmonton house, 
so near his last resting-place. A gloomy house it always seemed 
to me. Perhaps the shadow of what was to come brooded over 
it. Lamb's trick of jumping up and slapping his sister on the 
shoulder in moments of hilarity was a frequent and familiar out- 
break. Mr. Fuller Russell, however, does not seem to have heard 
the triplet, half jocular, half grotesque, which Elia was wont to 
shout on such occasions: — 

I had a sister — 
The devil kist her, 
And raised a blister 1 

It was his pretence to be proud of this triplet, as of a rhyming 
difficulty vanquished." 

Mr. Westwood went on to remark that Lamb's admiration for 
Wordsworth's poetry was factitious, and he denied him any sense 
of natural beauty, but we need not, I think, adopt that view. 
The argument, however, leads to this pretty passage : ^ Amongst 
his visitors, indeed, were some of another strain. Miss Kelly, the 
actress, for instance, to whom I have alluded already in these 
columns. Miss Kelly, with the heart of a child, had all a child's 
delight in wild flowers. She had also a passion for little frogs. 
I was Miss Kelly's frog-catcher. When my scanty honours 
are counted, let not this one be overlooked. To have been 
Miss Kelly's frog-catcher and Bridget Elia's carpenter — that is 
something, surely ! " 

Late in 1884 Lamb writes to a Mr. Childs of Bungay, in reply 
to a letter asking where he could procure Elia, Mr. Childs' own 
copy seems to have been lent to a friend in India, and Lamb says, 
^ What a supreme felicity to the author (only he is no traveller) 
on the Ganges or Hydaspes (Indian streams) to meet a smutty 
Grentoo ready to burst with lau^iing at the tale of Bo-Bo ! ^ for 

^ ** Pisserution on Roast Pig." 
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doubtless it hath been translated into all the dialects of the East 
I grieve the less, that Europe should want it." Years before 
Lamb had told Manning that he wished his name to be talked of 
in China. Elia it seems was already out of print. Lamb adds : 
^ Shall I order a copy for you ? and will you accept it ? Shall 
I lend you, at the same time, my sole copy of the former volume 
(Oh ! return it) for a month or two ? In return, you shall favour 
me with the loan of one of those Norfolk-bred grunters that you 
laud so highly ; I promise not to keep it above a day. What 
a funny name Bungay is ! I never dreamt of a correspondent 
thence. I used to think of it as some Utopian town or borough 
in Grotham land. I now believe in its existence, as part of merry 
England! [Some lines scratched out] The part I have 
scratched out is the best of the letter. Let me have your com- 
mands. Ch. Lamb, alias Eua.'' 

Crabb Robinson wiites on November 19th : ^ Bulwer wants 
to see Charles Lamb and will come to breakfast with me the first 
time L. comes." But I fancy this meeting was never accom- 
plished. Bulwer some years later criticised Lamb with fine 
feeling and judgment. In a comparison between EUia and Scott, 
between subjective and objective humour, he says, ** All that he 
knows or observes in the world of books or men becomes 
absorbed in the single life of his own mind, and is reproduced 
as part and parcel of Charles Lamb. If thus he does not create 
imaginary characters, Caleb Balderstones and Major Dalgettys, 
he calls up, completes, and leaves to the admiration of all time 
a character which, as a personification of humour, is a higher 
being than even Scott has imagined, viz. that of Charles Lamb 
himself. Nor is there in the whole world of humorous creation 
an image more beautiful in its combinations of mirth and pathos. 
In the embodiment of humour, as it actually lived amongst us in 
this man, there is a dignity equal to that with which Cervantes 
elevates our delight in his ideal creation. Quixote is not more 
essentially a gentleman than Lamb." 

A short time only before Lamb's fatal illness, says Talfourd, 
^' he yielded to my urgent importunity, and met a small party 
of his friends at dinner at my house, where we had provided for 
him some of the few articles of food which now seemed to hit his 
fancy, and among them the hare, which had supplanted pig in 
his just esteem, with the hope of exciting hk veiy delicate 
VOL. II.— 18 
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afqietite. We were not disappointed ; he ate with a relish not 
usual with him of late yean, and passed the evening in his 
happiest mood. Among the four or five who met him on this 
occasion, the last on which I saw him in health, were his old 
friends Mr. Barron Field, Mr. Procter, and Mr. Forster, the 
author of the Lives of EminerU English SttUeameny a friend 
of comparatively recent date, but one with whom Lamb found 
himself as much at home as if he had known him for years." 
One more letter and we reach the end. Lamb had borrowed 
Phillips's Theairum Paetarvmi from Gary, and had left it at 
Geoige Dyer^s rooms in Clifford's Inn. On December 22nd he 
wrote to Mrs. Dyer asking her to despatch it to Edmonton.^ It 
was his last letter. On the same morning, Monday, December 
Sjfaid, walking Lcmdon-wards towards the Bell, Lamb stumbled 
over a stone and fell, grazing his face. Talfourd tells the story : 
^ On Friday evening Mr. Ryle, of the India House, who had been 
appointed co-executor with me of his will some years before, 
caUed on me, and informed me that he was in dan^^er. I went 
over to Edmonton on the following morning, and found him veiy 
weak, and nearly insensible to things passing around him. Now 
and ih&k a few words were audible, frx>m which it seemed that 

1 In tht life of H. F. Gary by his ton we read : " He [Lamb] had borrowed 
of my fiither Phillips's Theatrum Potiarum AnglicanorwHt which was returned by 
Lamb's friend, Mr. Moxon, with the leaf folded down at the account of S(r 
Philip Sydney." Gary acknowledged the receipt of the book by the following 
poem:— 

LINES TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES LAMB. 

So should it be, my gentle friend ; 
Thy leaf last closed at Sydney's end. 
Thou, too, like Sydney, wouldst have given 
The water, thirsting and near heaven ; 
Nay were it wine, nird to the brim, 
Thou hadst look*d hard, but given, like him. 

And art thou mingled then among 
Those famous sons of ancient song ? 
And do they gather round, and praise 
Thy relish of their nobler lays ? 
Waxing in mirth to hear thee tell 
With what strange mortals thou didst dwell 1 
At thy quaint sallies more delighted, 
Than an3r's long among them lighted I 

*Ti8 done : and thou hast join'd a crew. 
To wb«n thy tool was justly due ; 
And yet I thmk, where'er thou be, 
TheyH scarcely love thee more than we. 
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his mind, in its feebleness, was intent on kind and hospitable 
thoughts. His last correspondent, Mr. Childs, had sent a present 
of a turkey, instead of the suggested pig ; and the broken 
sentences which could be heard, were of some meeting of friends 
to partake of it. I do not think he knew me ; and having vainly 
tried to engage his attention, I quitted him, not believing his 
death so near at hand. In less than an hour afterwards, his 
voice graduaUy grew fainter, as he still murmured the names of 
Moxon, Procter, and some other old friends, and he sank into 
death as placidly as into sleep." So, on Saturday, December 
87th, 1884, died Charles Lamb^ in his sixtieth year. 

Maiy Lamb was at once visited by an attack of her malady 
that mercifully deprived her of any true sense of what was 
happening. She spoke of Lamb's death as if it were an ordinary 
matter of daily life. Crabb Robinson writes on January 1st, 
1886 : ** I had a letter from Talfourd this morning. . . . Miss 
Lamb is quite insane, yet conscious of her brother's death, with- 
out feeling it, and able to point out the place for the grave." 
Robinson decided not to attend the frmeral, at which were 
Talfourd and Ryle, the executors, friends from the India House, 
Moxon, Procter, Allsop and Gary. 

It was decided to ask Wordsworth for some lines to be cut 
upon Lamb's tombstone, and Moxon made the request in No- 
vember, 1835, asking also for permission for Talfourd, who had 
been entrusted with Lamb's biography, to print the letters to 
the Wordsworths. Wordsworth replied in the following letter : 
^ In a few days I hope to have an opportunity of sending such 
a selection of Lamb's letters, to myself and my family, as appear 
to me not unfit for immediate publication. There are, however, 
in them some parts which had better be kept back. ... I have 
also thought proper to suppress every word of criticism upon my 
own poems. . . . The suppressed letters shall not be destroyed. 
Those relating to my works are withheld, partly because I shrink 
fit>m the thought of assisting in any way to spread my own praises, 
and still more as being convinced that the opinions or judgments 
of friends given in this way are of little value." ^ 

Woitlsworth continues: ^On the other page you have the 

^ By pennission of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth the Lamb- Wordsworth corres- 
pondence in full is now printed in Volumes VI. and VII. of my edition of Lamb, 
the causes of objection to publication having long ceased to exist. 
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requested epitaph. It was composed yesterday ; and, by sending 
it immediately, I have prepared the way, I believe, for a speedy 
repentance, as I do not know that I ever wrote so many lines 
without some retrenchment being afterwards necessary. If these 
verses should be wholly unsuitable for the end Miss L. had in 
view, I shall find no difficulty in reconciling myself to the thought 
of their not being made use of, though it would have given me 
great, very great, pleasure to fulfil her wishes in all points. 

" The first objection that will strike you, and every one, is its 
extreme length, especially compared with epitaphs as they are now 
written ; but this objection might in part be obviated by engrav- 
ing the lines in double column, and not in capitals. 

^Chiabrera has been my model — ^though I am aware that 
Italian churches, — both on account of their size, and the climate of 
Italy, — are more fi&vom'able to long inscriptions than ours. His 
epitaphs are characteristic and circumstantial. So have I endea- 
voured to make this of mine ; but I have not ventured to touch 
upon the most striking feature of our departed friend's character, 
and the most affecting circumstance of his life, namely, his faith- 
ful and intense love of his sister. Had I been framing an El^y 
or Monody this would and must have been done ; but seeing and 
feeling the sanctity of that relation as it ought to be seen and felt, 
lights are required which could scarcely be furnished by an epi- 
taph, unless it were to touch on little or nothing else. The 
omission, therefore, in my view of the case, was unavoidable, and 
I r^ret it the less, — ^you yourself having already treated the sub- 
ject in verse with genuine tenderness and beauty.^ . . . 

** I cannot conclude without adding that the epitaph, if used at 
all, can only be placed in the church. It is much too long for an 
out-door stone, among our luins, damps, etc. . . ." 

Wordsworth's poem, in its final state, I give below, first quoting 
a passage from the note which he prefixed to it in the edition of 
1846 : *^ Mary Lamb was ten years older than her brother, and 
has survived him as long a time. Were I to give way to my own 
feelings, I should dwell not only on her genius and intellectual 
powers, but upon the delicacy and refinement of manner which 
she maintained inviolable under most trying chxsumstances. She 
was loved and honoured by all her broilier's friends ; and others, 
some of them strange chaiacbers, whom his philanthropic peculiari- 

^ See the sonnets on pages 249 and 250. 
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ties induced him to countenanoe. The death of C. Lamb him- 
self was doubtless hastened by his sorrow for that of Coleridge, to 
whom he had been attached from the time of their being school- 
fellows at Christ's Hospital." 

To a good Man of most dear memory 

This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 

From the great city where he first drew breath, 

Was reared and taught ; and humbly earned his bread, 

To the strict labours of the merchant's desk 

By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 

Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress. 

His spirit, but the recompence was high ; 

Firm Independence, Bounty's rightful sire ; 

Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air ; 

And when the precious hours of leisure came, 

Knowledge and wisdom, gained from converse sweet 

With books, or while he ranged the crowded streets 

With a keen eye, and overflowing heart : 

So genius triumphed over seeming wrong. 

And poured out truth in works by thoughtful love 

Inspired — works potent over smiles and tears. 

And as round mountain-tops the lightning plays. 

Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 

As from a cloud of some grave sympathy. 

Humour and wild instinctive wit, and all 

The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 

From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 

Had been derived the name he bore — a name. 

Wherever Christian altars have been raised. 

Hallowed to meekness and to innocence ; 

And if in him meekness at times gave way. 

Provoked out of herself by troubles strange. 

Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 

Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 

A soul by resignation sanctified : 

And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 

That innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to abide in him, 

Charity, *mid the multitude of sins 

That she can cover, left not his exposed 

To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 

O, he was good, if e*er a good Man lived ! 



From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 

Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wish, 

Though but a doubting hope, that they- might serve 

Fitly to guard the predons dust of him 

Whose virtues Called them forth. Th^ lum is missed ; 
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For much that truth most urgently required 
Had from a fidtering pen been asked in vain : 
Yet, haply, on the printed page received. 
The impcarfect record, there, may stand unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 
Of memory, or see the light of love. 

Thou wert a scomer of the fields, my Friend, 
But more in show than truth ; and from the fields, 
And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o'er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing flowers ; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (tho* still 
Awed by the theme*s peculiar sanctity 
Which words less firee presumed not even to touch) 
Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit lamp 
From infrmcy, through manhood, to the last 
Of threescore years, and to thy latest hour. 
Burnt on with ever-strengthening light, enshrined 
Within thy bosom. 

" Wonderful " hath been 
The love established between man and man, 
" Passing the love of women ; ** and between 
Man and his help-mate in fiist wedlock joined 
Through God, is raised a spirit and soul of love 
Without whose blissful influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise ; and earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form, 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear. 
Joyless and comfortless. Our days glide on ; 
And let him grieve who cannot choose but grieve 
That he hath been an Elm without his Vine, 
And her bright dower of clustering charities, 
That, round his trunk and branches, might have clung 
Enriching and adorning. Unto thee, 
Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 
Was given (say rather, thou of later birth 
Wert given to her) a Sister—'tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she /iv#«, the meek, 
The self-restraining, and the ever-kind ; 
In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found— for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All softening, humanising, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld, or for her sake unsought — 
More than sufficient recompence 1 

Her love 
(What weakness prompts the voice to tell it here ?) 
Was as the love of mothers ; and when years. 
Lifting the boy to man's estate, had called 
The long-protected to assume the part 
Of a protector, the first filial tie 
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Was undiMolvttd ; and, in or out of sight, 

Remained imperisbably interwoven 

With life itself. Thus, 'mid a shifting world. 

Did they together testify of time 

And season's di£ference— a double tree 

With two collateral stems sprung from one root ; 

Such were they— such thro' life they might have been 

In union, in partition only such ; 

Otherwise wrought the will of the Most High ; 

Yet, thro' all visitations and all trials. 

Still they were faithful ; like two vessels launched 

From the same beach one ocean to explore 

With mutual help, and sailing — to their league 

True, as inexorable winds, or bars 

Floating or fixed of polar ice, allow. 

But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine, O silent and invisible Friend ! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief. 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were taught 
That the remembrance of foregone distress. 
And the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God's grace, his mercy feels. 
And in its depth of gratitude is still. 

O gift divine of quiet sequestration I 
The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise. 
And feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 
Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness ; but happier far 
Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 
A thousand times more beautiful appeared. 
Your ducU loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken ; yet why grieve ? for Time but holds 
His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 
To the blest world where parting is unknown. 

Wordsworth's poem was not adopted for the purpose for which 
it had been asked. The lines which eventually were cut on the 
grave of Charles and Mary Lamb were from the pen of their friend 
H. F. Gary. But three of Wordsworth's lines have, however, 
been used. In Edmonton church is a memorial to William 
Cowper, Keats, and Charles Lamb, the inscription beneath the 
medallion of I.<amb running: ^In Memory of Charles Lamb, 
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the gentle Elia, and author of the Tales firom Shakespeare. 

Bom in the Inner Temple 1775, educated at Christ's Hospital, 

died at Bay Cottage, Edmonton, 1884, and buried beside his 

sister Maiy in the adjoining churchyard — 

... At the centre of his being lodged 
A soul by resignation sanctified . . . 
O, he was good, if e*er a good Man lived." 
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CHAPTER LI 

MARY LAMB'S LAST DAYS 

1886-1847 
TO THE SISTER OF ELIA 

Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile ! 

Again shall Elia's smile 
Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more. 

What is it we deplore ? 

He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 

Far worthier things than tears. 
The love of friends without a single foe : 

Unequaird lot below ! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine ; 

For these dost thou repine ? 
He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 

Left them he has ; what then ? 

Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 

Of all the good and wise ? 
Though the warm day is over, yet they seek 

Upon the lofty peak 

Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 

0*er death's perennial snows. 
Behold him ! from the region of the blest 

He speaks : he bids thee rest. 

W. S. Landor. 

**i^^ONTRARY," says Talfouid, "to Lamb's expectation, who 
>^^ feared (as also his friends feared with him) the desolation of 
his own survivorship, which the difference of age rendered probable, 
Miss Lamb surviv^ him for nearly eleven years." (" You miist 
die first," Lamb had once said to her : and she had replied, " Yes, 
I must die first.") "When he died," Talfourd continues, "she 
was mercifully in a state of partial estrangement, which, while 
it did not wholly obscure her mind, deadened her feelings, so that 
as she gradually regained her perfect senses she felt as gradhally 
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the full force of the blow, and was the better able calmly to bear 
it. For awhile she declined the importunities of her friends, that 
she would leave Edmonton for a residence nearer London, where 
they might more frequently visit her. He was there, asleep in 
the old churchyard, beneath the turf near which they had stood 
together, and had selected for a resting-place ; to this spot she 
used, when well, to stroll out mournfully in the evening, and to 
this spot she would contrive to lead any friend who came in the 
summer evenings to drink tea and went out with her affcerweuxis 
for a walk.'' Mr. Cox, the author of the account of the Lambs 
at Edmonton from which I have already quoted, says that in 
1875 he met some one who remembered Mary Lamb wandering 
out into the streets asking strangers querulously for her brother. 

Immediately upon Lamb's death Crabb Robinson had written 
to Talfourd offering to help pecuniarily if Mary Lamb was in 
need of such assistance. Talfourd happily was able to reply thus : 
^For the exertion of the substantial kindness which you proffer, 
I do not think there will be any room. Lamb has left all his 
property to Ryle and myself in trust for the benefit of his sister, 
to be applied, as we think proper— with power to her to dispose 
of any which may remain — and in default of that disposal to pay 
any residue after her death to Mrs. Moxon. As we have no 
doubt we shall obtain some pension for Miss Lamb from the 
India House Fund, and as Lamb has left <f 1,100 three per cents., 
worth now about ^1,000, which (if necessary) would purchase an 
annuity of <f 120 at least for Miss Lamb's life, I do not think 
any pecuniary assistance can be requisite. Should it be, we will 
not fail to give you the opportunity of sharing in the pleasure of 
supplying it. I wrote to Wordsworth on Monday." 

According to Procter, who drew up Lamb's will, the estate 
yielded <^000. ** The property of Charles Lamb," says Procter, 
^ or so much as might be wanted for the purpose, was by his 
will directed to be applied towards the maintenance and com- 
fort of his sister; and subject to that primary object, it was 
vested in trustees for the benefit of Miss Isola — Mrs. Moxon." 
Mary Lamb, as it happened, was in comfortable circumstances, 
the E^t India House Clerks' Fund having resolved, in March, 
1885, to allow her ^190 a year. 

Robinson's Dia/ry for January 12th, 1835, records a visit to 
Edmonton. Mary Lamb was not herself and yet had gleams of 
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heradf. ** * Oh, here's Crabby/ she said. * Now this is very kind 
—not merely good-natured, but very, very kind — to come and 
see me in my affliction.' She spoke of Charles repeatedly. . . . 
She will live for ever in the memory of her friends as one of the 
most amiable and admirable of women." It was about this time 
that Landor sent to Robinson the verses which I have placed at 
the head of this chapter. ^The death of Charles Lamb^" he 
wrote, ^ has grieved me very bitterly. Never did I see a human 
being with whom I was more inclined to sympathise. There is 
something in the recollection that you took me with you to see 
him which affects me greatly more than writing or speaking of 
him could do with any other. When I first heard of the loss that 
all his friends, and many that were never his friends, sustained in 
him, no thought took possession of my mind except the anguish 
of his sister." 

That very night, Landor continues, before he closed his eyes, 
he wrote, with his noble, generous impetuosity, the poem whidi 
I have quoted, and which he calls ^ this testimony of affection, 
this attempt at consolation to the finest gem'us that ever descended 
on the heart of woman." Landor held Mary Lamb's character 
and gifts in the highest esteem, some of which finds expression 
in a letter to the Countess of Blessington on March 16th, 18S6, 
which must have been written very soon after that which I have 
just quoted. ^ Mr. Robinson, the soundest man that ever stepped 
through the trammels of law, gave me, a few days ago, the sorrow- 
ful information, that another of our great writers had joined 
Coleridge. Poor Charles Lamb, what a tender, good, joyous heart 
had he ! What playfulness ! what purity of style and thou^t ! 
His sister is yet living, much older than himself. One of her tales, 
with the sole exception of the * Bride of Lammermoor,' is the 
most beautiful tale in prose composition in any language, ancient 
or modern.^ A young girl has lost her mother, the fisither marries 
again, and manies a friend of his former wife. The child is iU 
reconciled to it, but being dressed in new clothes for the marriage, 
she runs up to her mother's chamber, filled with the idea how 
happy that dear mother would be at seeing her in all her glory — 
not reflecting, poor soul ! that it was only by her mother^s death 
that she appeared in it. How natural, how novel is all this! 
Did you ever imagine that a fresh source of the pathetic would 

» " The Father's Wedding Day " in Mrs, Leicester's School, 
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buTBt forth before us in this trodden and hardened world? I 
never did, and when I found myself upon it, I pressed my temples 
with both hands, and tears ran down to my elbows." 

"When Miss Lamb gets better," Talfourd wrote to Crabb 
Robinson, "so as to be able to express any wishes as to her own 
residence, it will be matter of consideration whether she shall 
remain where she is or not ; — the people appear very attentive 
to her, but I should prefer her living with Miss James if that 
could be arranged hereafter." On March 17th, 1885, Talfourd 
wrote again, urging the importance of removing Mary Lamb 
firom Edmonton to some new lodging with her nurse. Miss 
James. " It is impossible that in the place where she now is, 
she can be cheered by any society she can enjoy, except very 
rarely indeed ; and it is now clear that we shall have sufficient 
for her maintenance with Miss James. ... I cannot beai* the 
thought of her remaining unsolaced and alone, as she must feel 
herself now she is capable of feeling like herself, and besides 
difficulties in removing her may arise if she should relapse and 
the coarse-minded people she is with should influence her to 
fancy she would rather remain witii them." 

Later in the year Crabb Robinson has an entry in his Diary 
which bears upon Wordsworth's poem: "December 8rd, 1886: 
— Went in the evening to Moxon's. With him was Miss Lamb. 
She was very comfortable — not in high spirits — but calm, and 
she seemed to enjoy the sight of so many old friends. Thei« 
were Gary, AUsop, and Miss James. No direct talk about her 
brother. Wordsworth's epitaph she disapproves. She does not 
like any allusion to his being a clerk, or to family misfortunes. 
This is very natural. Not even dear Mary can overcome the 
common feeling that would conceal lowness of station, or a 
reference to ignoble suffierings. On the other hand, Wordsworth 
says, ^ Lamb's submitting to that mechanical emplojrment placed 
him in fine moral contrast with other men of genius — his con- 
temporaries — who, in sacrificing personal independence, have 
made a wreck of morality and honour, to a degree which it is 
painful to consider. To me, this was a noble feature in Lamb's 
life, and furnishes an admirable lesson, by which thousands might 
profit.'" 

We know, also from Robinson's Diary, that Talfourd's wishes 
with respect to Miss Lamb's removal were not realised for some 
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jeexs; for he mentions visiting her at Edmonton in August, 
1887, when she was in good health and took him to her brother^s 
grave ; and again in August, 1839, when he found that she had 
been ill for ten months, but was well enough, although ^ inert" 
of mind, to play a few games of picquet and to talk ** good sense." 

I have seen a letter from Procter to Talfourd dated June 
SSnd, 1841, when Mary Lamb was in her seventy-seventh year, 
which indicates why the move was at last happily made. Procter, 
it seems, visited Mary Lamb unexpectedly at Edmonton on June 
Slst, and found things not at all as they should be. Mrs. Walden 
had developed a very evil temper, and her patient was obviously 
neglected and in danger of being unduly and unnecessarily ex- 
cited. Procter writes : "The woman of the house was ovi^ and 
did not return while I remained, which was upwards of an hour. 
I took Miss L. a drive out (a mile or so) and she seemed very 
glad to have a little fresh air. She tells me that whilst the child- 
ren were young, she was desirous of stajdng^ to mediate between 
them and the mother (whose temper she says amounts to a 
disease) and partly (as far as I could collect) because she 
thought it might be serviceable to the people themselves. Miss 
Lamb was, yesterday, perfectly well. ... In my opinion, her 
mere desire to leave the place — ^repeatedly and strongly expressed 
— ^is a sufficient reason for her leaving it. No one could talk 
more sensibly or better in any respect than she did yesterday. 
She enquired after all her friends and acquaintance — and I 
think if she were nearer to London, the friends of her brother 
and herself would have mamy opportunities of rendering the 
last days of her life more happy than they are at present." 

The result of this letter was that, in 1841, Mary Lamb was 
moved to the house of Miss James's married sister — and herself a 
nurse — Mrs. Parsons, at 41 Alpha Road, St. John's Wood, with 
Miss James neai* at hand ; and there, for the most part in the 
shadow, but occasionally her old self, she spent the remaining 
few years of her life. 

Of Miss James and her sister, who were the daughters of 
the i^ector of B^uildy, in Shropshire, we should know practically 
nothing were it not for the reminiscences of their great-nephew the 
late John Hollingshead, in his interesting book, My Lifetvme. Mr. 
Hollingshead, who was bom in 18S7, could just remember seeing 
Lamb — a " mannikin " is his phrase for him. He tells us that 
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MisB James, at some time, I imagine, in the late twenties, or early 
thirties, ^ tried her luck at lodging letting, at the comer of the 
Grove Road. As her ^connection,' through the Lambs, was 
chiefly of a literary character, her fortunes varied with the success 
or fedlure of various magazmes, but I never heard that she ex- 
perienced any serious trouble, except in the case of Dr. Maginn, 
and that she may have slightly exaggerated. 

^Another aunt, Mrs. Parsons, who lived at No. SO, Alpha 
Road, a little lower down, had undertaken the chaige of poor 
Maiy Lamb, and had fitted her up a comfortable library sitting- 
room on the ground floor, with a French window opening into 
a garden. The garden was almost an orchard — ^part of the great 
orchard which probably gave its name to Orchard Street — and 
this was full of trees that produced the finest apples — ^now all 
but extinct — ^known as ^Ribstone Pippins.' In my wanderings, 
especially in the autumn, I found my way to this orchard, which 
was only one of many in the same road, and after giving a defiant 
challenge to English cholera, I spent the rest of the afternoon 
with the dreamy old lady, who looked over me rather than at 
me, and seemed to see many visions that were beyond my limited 
intelligence. Sometimes we played at cards — ^her favourite pas- 
time—such games as I had any knowledge of, and sometimes 
when she was tired or liked to roam about the garden, I was 
allowed to browse upon the books which walled in tiie apartment. 
Most of them were authors' copies — simply bound in rough paper 
or boards, with ragged-edged leaves and ample margins. They 
were fifty years in advance of the modem artistic publisher. 
Many of the folios were there that had been bought by Charles 
Lamb in his roamings, and brought home and carefully collated 
with his sister, by the aid of a tallow candle. The old dramatists 
were, of course, well represented, and the pictireaco school of 
fiction, notably The Rogue ; or^ the Adventv/rea of Don Ova- 
man UAlfwrache. . . . 

^ Visitors sometimes came in, and I was allowed to watch them 
from a comer. William Godwin I thought rather prosy in his 
talk,^ and Tom Hood did not give me the impression which his 
works afterwards created in my mind. Little Miss Kelly, the 
actress and aitistic mother of Mrs. Keeley, had none of the 

^ Mr. Hollingshead was astrav here. Godwin died in 1836, while Miss Lamb 
waa still at Edmonton. If he visited the hoase, it must have been as the gaest 
of another of Miss James's lodgers. 
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modern stage-tinsel about her ; and Crabb Robinson had a trustee 
air, which he probably acquired by living in the Temple. These 
are only the hazy impressions of a poor, ignorant boy, who had 
to use his eyes and ears, with little more than instinct to guide 
him. In the cool of the evening, when the bats were flying about, 
I was aUowed a pinch of snuff out of the historic silver box, 
marked ^M. L.' . . . That snuff-box eventuaUy came into my 
possession, and I gave it to the Duke of Fife as a present on 
his marriage.'' 

One letter and one acrostic by Charles Lamb are the only 
documents which Miss James preserved, destrojring the remainder, 
says Mr. HoUingshead, on a ^ mistaken question of principle.'' 
Lamb was unfortunate in the principles of too many of his 
correspondents : Mrs. Procter also destroyed a bundle of his 
letters, Grosvenor Lloyd burned all Charles Lloyd's papers, and 
not a line to Martin Bumey seems to have survived. 

We have littie information concerning Mary Lamb's later days. 
In a letter to Jane Norris (afterwards Jane TweenX belonging 
probably to Christmas, 1841, Mary Lamb writes : ^ I long to shew 
you what a nice snug place I have got into — ^in the midst of a 
pleasant littie garden. I have a room for myself and my old 
books on the ground floor, and a littie bedroom up two pairs of 
stairs. When you come to town, if you have not time to go [to] 
the Moxons, an Omnibus from the Bell and Crown in Holbom 
would [bring] you to our door in [a] quarter of an hour. If your 
dear Mother does not venture so far, I will contrive to pop down 
to see [her]. Love and all seasonable wishes to your sister and 
Maiy, &c. I am in the midst of many friends — Mr. & Mrs. 
Kenney, Mr. & Mrs. Hood, Bar[r]on Field & his brother Frank, 
& their wives &c., all within a short walk." 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt says that it was Miss Lamb's custom, when 
visiting her friends in St. John's Wood, to carry three or four 
empty snuff-boxes with her, which they were careful should be 
filled ere her departure. She also often would secrete in a large 
handkerchief whatever article particularly pleased her, and bear 
it home. Another glimpse of her we also have in a littie 
paper of reminiscences written for me by the late Mrs. Edward 
FitzGerald. When visiting the Lambs at Colebrooke Cottage 
Mrs. FitzGerald (then Lucy Barton), as I have related in an 
earlier chapter, had noticed particularly the bookcase, which was 
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filled with ragged books to which the dealers' labels were still stick- 
ing with their inconsiderable prices marked on them. ^ I believe," 
she wrote in 1898, ^^that once again I saw that bookcase. I was 
taken by some friends to call on Miss Lamb after her brothei^s 
death. When I was introduced to her, a chair was placed for 
me close to her own. She took my hand, looked intently at me 
(my dress happened to be of blue muslin), and stroked down my 
skirts once or twice, saying, with a look of surprise and perfaaps 
of slight reproach, ^ Beraa/rd Barton* 8 dcmghter!* But I 
think she soon forgave my un-Quakerly appearance, for she 
presently took my arm, and led me up to a bookcase^ beftxre 
which we paced up and down, now and then stopping to look 
at it, and even to touch it. Surely at that moment we both 
remembered Colebrook Row ! " 

Crabb Robinson records a visit to Mary Lamb in August, 184A, 
when he found her fully in possession of her faculties, and walked 
with her to Hood's ; but in March, 1843, he describes her as a 
wreck of herself. She was however well enough in July of that 
year to instruct Miss James to write a letter expressing her sonow 
at the death of Mrs. Randal Norris. Another old firiend, Thomas 
Hood, died in 1845. 

Maiy I.amb lived to be eighty-two. She died on May Mtfa, 
1847. Crabb Robinson thus describes the funeral, in a letter to 
his brother Thomas on May 29th : ^ Yesteixlay was a painfully 
interesting day. I attended the funeral of Mary Lamb. At 
nine a coach fetched me. We drove to her dwelling, at St. 
John's Wood, from whence two coaches accompanied the body 
to Edmonton, across a pretty country ; but the heat of the day 
rendei^ the drive oppressive. We took refreshment at the 
house where dear Charles Lamb died, and were then driven to 
our homes." The mourners were Talfourd, Ryle, Moxon, Crabb 
Robinson, John Forster, Allsop, Mockshay, an uninvited guest, 
and Martin Bumey who, to Robinson's annoyance, ^^ shed tears.'' 
** There was no sadness " (with this unfortunate exception) : " we 
aU talked with warm affection of dear Mary Lamb, and that 
most delightful of creatures, her brother Charles,— of all the men 
of genius I ever knew, the one the most intensely and universally 
to be loved." 

The End 
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APPENDIX I 

PORTRAITS OF LAMB 

THE known portraits of Lamb drawn from life are six in 
number: (1) by Hancock — in the National Portrait Gallery 
—in 1798 (sec Vol. I., page 126) ; (2) by Hazlitt— in the National 
Portrait GaUeiy — in 1804 (Vol. I.^ page 256), which De Quincey 
says is " £&r from being a good likeness/' and "more nearly resembles 
John Hamilton Re3molds ; " (8) by Joseph — in the British Museum 
— ^in 1819 (Vol. II., page 10); (4) by Wageman — ^in America — 1825? 
(Vol. II., page 136) ; (5) by Meyer— 1826 (Vol. II., page l62), con- 
cerning which Leigh Hunt writes as follows : " Of Lamb there have 
been three or four miserable attempts at portraiture : the last (that 
by Maclise in Fraser's Magazine) the most miserable of all. By 
many degrees the best— or rather the least unsatis&ctory — ^was one 
that appeared in the Suffolk Street Exhibition, some five or six years 
ago, by an artist named (I think) Meyer. There was a general 
resemblance to the form and look of the face — ^what is called by 
courtesy a Mikeness' — but as to the high and various intellectual 
characteristics oi it, they were wholly wanting, no less than the 
general and individual expressions ; and in their place we had one 
of those amiable nonentities, so aptly described as * portrait of a 
gentleman.' Let those who have ever seen Charles Lamb 'in his 
habit as he lived,' conceive him figuring in a public exhibition, 
under the above designation ! " Miss Maria Louisa Field, Barron 
Field's sister, records that on seeing Meyer's portrait of Lamb she 
did not think it "at all like." Crabb Robinson, however, thought 
it a strong likeness. 

Of this portrait, which is now in the India Office, and was once 
the property of Talfourd, there are at least two copies, much 
smaller than the original. One is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and one is in the possession of Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. Lionel Cust 
believes Meyer to have painted the National copy. 

Furthermore, to resume the list, there is (6) the portrait oi Ltmb 
with his sister, by F. S. Cary, 1884 (Vol. I., frtmtispiece). Of this 
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picture, also in the Nati<mal Portrait Gallery, the artist, who 
the son of Gary, the translator of Dante, wrote thus, in 1878, in a 
letter printed in Soribner's MoniUy, March, 188! : — 

I commenced the portraits of Charles and Mary Lamb, which were painted 
entirely from life, at my studio in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, in the summer of 
1834. There had been for some time an engagement that they shoald dine with 
us at my father's residence, in the British Museum, on the third Wednesday of 
each month. My father wishing me to paint their portraits, it was arranged 
that one or other of them should give me a sitting every Thursday, before their 
return home to Edmonton, where they then resided, and this continued up to 
the time of his death, in December, 1834. I suppose you are aware that H. C. 
Robinson mentions in his diary having gone, with Mr. Scharf, the director of the 
National Portrait-Gallery, to look at a portrait by me of C. Lamb, and that he 
condemns it as being not the least like. I do not know what picture that was 
or where he saw it ; he certainly did not see the picture of C. Lamb and his 
sister which Mr. Hughes possesses, it not having been out of my studio until 
many years after he wrote his criticism. I can only suppose it was a copy of 
the figure of C. Lamb which I commenced after his death, my father wishing 
me not to touch the original portraits, although they were, as you see, not 
finished. I was unsuccessful in this attempt, and the canvas was sent away 
as useless. Probably this is what Robinson saw. It would be well if Mr. 
Hughes would call on Mr. Scharf and ask him what picture he saw. Until 
H. C. Robinson's diary was published, nobody doubted the resemblance of my 
portraits of C. Lamb and his sister. You will find a very good description of 
the personal appearance of C. Lamb in Fitzgerald's work, Vol. L, pages 7, 75, 
a82. . . . 

Yours very truly, 

F. S. Gary. 

The descriptions of Lamb which Caiy commends are those by 
Valentine Le Grice (in Vol. I., page 61), Talfourd (Vol. I., page 
850) and John Forster, the last of which I quote here, although it 
does not add anything to other descriptions : — 

Mr. Lamb*s personal appearance was remarkable. It quite realized the ex- 
pectations of those who think that an author and a wit should have a distinct 
air, a separate costume, a particular cloth, something positive and singular about 
him. Such unquestionably had Mr. Lamb. Once he rejoiced in snufT-colour, 
but latterly his costume was inveterately black — ^with gaiters which seemed long- 
ing for something more substantial to close in. His legs were remarkably slight, 
— so indeed was his whole body, which was of short stature, but surmounted by 
a head of amazing fineness. We never saw any other that approached it in its 
intellectual cast and formation. Such only may be seen in the fine portraits of 
Titian. His face was deeply marked and full of noble lines — traces of sensibility, 
imagination, suffering, and much thought. His wit was in his eye, luminous, 
quick, and restless. The smile that played about his mouth was ever cordial 
and good-humoured; and the most cordial and delightful of its smiles were 
those with which he accompanied his affectionate talk with his sister, or his 
jokes against her. 

To these may be added (7) Brook Pulham's etching ofElia^ from 
life, in 1825 (Vol. II., page 144), of which William Ayrton remarked 
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that, although it was ''a caricature as regards feuse and figure,*' it 
was " nevertheless like ; " while De Quincey says that the nose is 
" much exaggerated in its curve ; " and Procter resented it so much 
that he had a passage of arms with the printseller ; (8) Thornton 
Hunt's sketch from memory (Vol. II., page 282) ; and (9 and 10) 
Maclise's two drawings for Fraser's Magazine in 1885 (frontispiece 
to Vol. II. and Vol. II., page 84), which may also have been from 
memory, and of which the first state (the frontispiece) is probably 
more like. 

In 1887 another head of Lamb was published in a ''Series of 
Medallion Portraits of Modem Literary Characters, engraved from 
the works of British artists by Achille Collas." The book was<»lled 
The Authors of England, and the text was by Henry F. Chorley. 
I reproduce on opposite page 292 the medallion portrait of Lamb 
which was engraved from a model by H. Weekes ; but whether or 
not the sculptor had worked from the life I cannot say. P^bably 
not. Since then other models have been made (as for the Lamb 
medal at Christ's Hospital); but these posthumous efforts hardly 
come into our view. In America, I should add, are two putative 
portraits of Lamb, one by George Dance and one by Henry Raebum. 
I have seen a photograph of the Dance drawing, which is in the 
possession of Dr. Weir Mitchell ; but I cannot believe it to be 
Lamb. It differs from the authentic heads in several important 
respects. Raebum's portrait resembles Lamb only in the collar, 
which to the superficial observer recalls that in the picture of 
Hazlitt. It certainly is not Lamb. 

Of Mary Lamb there is known but one genuine portrait : that, 
with her brother, by Cary in 1884. There is also Hood's comic 
sketch on page 178 of Vol. II. An oil painting horn a house in 
Enfield depicting an old lady in a cap has lately been reproduced 
as a portrait of Miss Lamb; but it will, I fear, be obvious to any 
one who compares it with Cary's picture that the wish has been 
father to the thought. 
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CHARLES LAMB*S COMMONPLACE BOOKS 

AMONG men of genius who woriLed without method (and who 
would in (tict probahly have lost in genius as they gained in 
method) Charles Lamb stands high ; and yet even he was at the pains 
occasiooally to perform that most fiitiguing task, the transcription 
in his own hand of passages that pleased him as he read. Consider- 
ing how the drudgery of the desk galled him by day in l^eadenhall 
Street, it is the m<»e remarkable that he should ever have induced 
his pen to copy other men's thoughts at night. He did not do this 
to any great extent, it is true : the whole mass of his transcriptioos, 
with the exception of the Garrick Extracts at the Museum in 1827 
(which were a kind of substitute for the lost India House), would 
not take an ordinary copyist more than a few weeks ; but that he did 
it at all is the wonder when we remember his many utterances on 
the tedium of clerkship. 

The best of all Lamb's commonplace books has been printed — 
the Specimens of English Dramatic Poets ; fiu- that is nothing but a 
oonmionplace book governed by a single idea and carried out to the 
highest power. It is with those that have not been printed, and 
probably will not be printed, that we are now concerned. The 
earliest of all, in which Lamb first copied passages finom the old 
pUys (in the evenings at 7 Little Queen Street), are no l<Higer in 
existence. They were destroyed, together with a mass of early writ- 
ings, after the tragedy of September, 1 796. He b^an, however, soon 
to fill others, three of which, now in the possession of Mr. Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson at Rowfant, are almost entirely given up to Elisa- 
bethan dramatic poetry, Elizabethan and Stuart lyrical poetry, and 
old ballads. A little of Lamb's own and some pieces from Cowper 
and Worcbworth are almost the only modem passages. 

Lamb's taste in Elisabethan literature is well illustrated elsewhere 
in his works, but it may be interesting to reproduce his choice of 
Scotch and other ballads : '* Edom o' Gotdon," " Edward, Edward," 
** Sir Patrick Spens," '« The Bonny Eui of Muiray," " The ^nniah 
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Lady's Love," " Waly, waly," " The Old and Young Courtier," " Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William/' ''The Jew's Daughter/' ''Sir Cauline/' 
"Fair Helen of Kirkconnel/' "Sir John Graeme/' " Lady Anne Both- 
well/' " Adam Bell/' " John Anderson, my 3o" " O saw ye Bonnie 
Lesley/* " Auld Lang S3aie/' 

The best of Lamb's commonplace books is the large-paper copy 
of Holcroft's Travels, now in the possession of Mrs. Alfred Morrison, 
of which a full description is interesting for the light that it throws 
upon its owner's taste in the byways rather than the highways of 
reading : in the " out-of-the-way humours and opinions — heads with 
some diverting twist in them — ^the oddities of authorship," to use 
his own words in " Mackery End." We met the book on page 25 i 
in Crabb Robinson's Diary, under April 9th, 1833. 

" Charles Lamb's Album " is the lettering on the cover ; but 
perhaps album is a less suitable term than commonplace book, 
although when compared with the commonplace books of Southey, 
for example, this one is slender indeed. Lamb had neither his 
friend's sense of order nor liis passion for omniscience. Anything 
that was to be copied and preserved by Charles Lamb had first 
to charm and amuse him ; to information, as such, he offered no 
harbourage. 

Lamb's contemporaries are not very fully represented ; but Irving's 
dedication to Coleridge of Missioncmes after the Apostolic School, 
1825, is here, and here are Coleridge's "Youth and Age," his 
" Exemplification of the O vidian elegiac metre," his " Come hither, 
gently rowing," the inscription on a time-piece (" Now! it is gone "), 
"The Old Man's Sigh" and " Kubla Khan." Here are Hood's 
" Death Bed ; " Barry Cornwall's " Sing, who sings ? " ; a ballad 
by Dibdin— "What if I'm mad;" Blake's " Chimney-S weeper/' 
contributed by Lamb to James Montgomery's Chimney- Sweeper* s 
Friend, 1824 ; and Shelley's " Lines to a Reviewer " — 

Alas I good firiend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me ? 

which from a general depreciation of Shelley's work (" thin sown 
with profit or delight ") in a letter to Barton, in August, 1 824, Lamb 
excepts as being " conceived and expressed with a witty delicacy." 
" Pray like it very much," he adds. Here also are some lines by 
Talfourd, in Talfourd's own hand; the "Epistle to Elia," signed 
"Olen" (Sir Charles Elton), fifom the London Magazine for August, 
1821, being a remonstrance with Lamb for the hopelessness of his 
essay on " New Year's Eve ; " FitzGerald's " Meadows in Spring " — 
" 'Tis a dull sight "— fifom the Athenmum of July 9th, 1831 (printed 
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also in Hone's Year Book), a poem which at the time was thought 
to be Lamb's, and of which he said he " envied '* the writer, beeaose 
he felt he could have done something like it ; three sonnets on 
Robin Hood by John Hamilton Reynolds, Hood's brother-in-law, 
and a fellow-contributor of Lamb's to the London Magaeine ; De 
Quincey's paper '' On the knocking at the door in Macbeth," fimn 
the London Magazine of October, 1823, which Lamb jmused so 
warmly to Julius Hare (see page 69) ; the articles on Lihtenbeig's 
criticisms of Hogarth, from the same periodical of September and 
October, 1 820 ; and five of Washington Allston's sonnets on 
painters. 

Lamb also copies a poem by Edward Hovell Thurlow, second 
Baron, which may perhaps be called his favourite sonnet of his own 
time. In a footnote (not reprinted in The Last Essa/ya of EUa, 
1833) to the essay on Sir Philip Sydney's sonnets, in the London 
Magazine for September, 1823, he quotes it, with the remark that 
for ''quiet sweetness, and unaffected morality [it] has scarcely its 
parallel in our language ; " he recommends it to Barton (in the 
letter of December 5th, 1828) as ''indispensable ;" and he included 
it not only in this his own album, but also in Emma Isola's (de- 
scribed in Vol. n., page 205). This is the sonnet (Thurlow's Select 
Poems, 1821):— 

TO A BIRD, THAT HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LACKEN, IN THE 

WINTER 

O melancholy bird, a winter's day, 

Thou standest by the margin of the pool ; 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
To Patience, which all evil can allay : 
God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 

And giVn thyself a lesson to the fool 

Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule. 
And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 

There need not schools, nor the professor's chair. 
Though these be good, true wisdom to impart : 

He, who has not enough for these to spare, 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart. 

And teach his soul, by brooks and rivers fair : 
Nature is always wise in every part. 

This brings us to another reference to Lamb's album by a con- 
temporary. De Quincey, in his London Bemimsoenoes, describes 
Lamb's reading aloud of this very sonnet Thus : " Lamb read 
remarkably well. There was rather a defect of vigour in his style 
of reading ; and it was a style better suited to passages of tranquil 
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or solemn movement than to those of tumultuous passion. But his 
management of the pauses was judicious, his enunciation very dis- 
tinct, his tones melodious and deep, and his cadences well executed. 
The book from which he read was a folio manuscript, in which he had 
gathered together a number of gems, either his own, or picked up at 
random from any quarter, no matter how little in the sunshine of the 
world, that happened to strike his fancy. 

" Amongst them was one which he delighted to read to his friends, 
as well on account of its real beauty as because it came from one who 
had been unworthily treated, and so far resembled himsel£ It was 
a sonnet of Lord Thurlow, a young poet of those days, who has, 1 
believe, been long dead. I know not whether there is anything 
besides of equal value amongst this noble writer's works ; but 
assuredly the man who could have written this one sonnet was no 
fiftir subject for the laughter which saluted him on his public appear- 
ance as an author. It was a sonnet on seeing some birds in a peculiar 
attitude by the side of Lacken Water. And the sentiment expressed 
was thankfulness to Nature for her bounty in scattering instruction 
everywhere, and food for meditation, far transcending in value, as 
well as in extent, all the teaching of the schools. But the point of 
the whole, which peculiarly won Lamb's approbation, was the waj 
in which the poet had contrived to praise the one fountain of know- 
ledge without disparaging the other. Accordingly, Lamb used 
always to solicit the hearer's attention by reading it twice over to 
that passage : — 

* There need not schools, nor the professor's chair, 
Though these be good, to * " 

The only extract from Southey is the little poem in championship 
of Lamb, which he sent to the Times of August 6th, 1830, after an 
attack on Lamb's AUmm Verses had appeared in Jerdan's Literary 
Gazette, Hazlitt is represented solely by that splendid exercise in 
gusto — the eulogy of John Cavanagh, from the Examiner of Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1819 — the same number which printed Lamb's letter to 
Gutch on Miss Kelly's acting. (An engraving of Miss Kelly's ''divine 
plain £BLce " is, by the way, pasted in the album.) Cavanagh was 
the champion fives player: "His blows were not undecided and 
ineffectual — lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth's epic poetry, nor 
wavering like Mr. Coleridge's lyric prose, nor short of the mark 
like Mr. Brougham's speeches, nor wide of it like Mr. Canning's 
wit, nor foul like the Quarterly, nor ht balls like the Edinburgh 
Review." And so forth — all essential Haslitt. Lamb must have 
admired this intensely. 
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Among Lamb's own writings which he pastes or copies into the 
album are the letter on " Shakespeare's Improvers/' a commentary 
in Lamb's best scornful manner on Nahum Tate and other refiners^ 
which appeared in the Spectator of November 22nd, 1828 ; a few 
personal poems, acrostics and such small fry, some of which have not 
been printed, none at all important ; and a criticism of Miss Burrell 
(Mrs. Gould) in " Don Giovanni in London," from the Exammer. 
For Miss Burrell Lamb had some of that affectionate admiration 
which in greatest volume he bestowed upon Miss Kellj. Miss Bur- 
rell's portrait accompanies the article, while portraits of Dodd and 
Wroughton, both of whom Lamb has praised, are also present. 

I quote from the album's margins, almost at random, certain of 
the extracts from old and out-of-the-way books which Lamb thought 
it worth while to copy. On the first fly-leaves are passages from the 
works and letters of James Barry, R.A., an author who, it will be 
remembered, is cited by Lamb in his essay on Hogarth. Then 
fc^ow stray sentences from Warburton's Letters, of which here are 
a few : — 

** The Beef Eaters, whose broad faces bespeak such repletion of body and in- 
anition of mind as perfectly fright away those two enemies of man, fomine and 
thought." 

He calls his right hand, engaged so much in polemic, his sword-hand, and is 
thankful it was not that which he had strained. 

*' My wife loves to do things in fixm, i,e,, to have my advice without following 
it." 

On occasion of a narrow escape with life, reaching for a book on a high shelf, 
and losing his balance, and falling in his old age : " It was wonderful notwith- 
standing that I escaped so well, it was within half an inch of being fatal. But 
Providence watches over our second childhood, like the first." 

Letter to Dr. Doddridge — *' I had the pleasure of receiving your Family Ex- 
positor. My mother and I took it by turns. She who is superior to me in every 
thing, aspired to the divine learning of the Improvements, while I kept groveling 
in the human learning in the notes below." 

And here are a number of other extracts — the source of which is 
not always given by Lamb— -which I copy without comment, more or 
less in the order in which they are found in the book : — 

Letter from Monsieur Destrosses (French prisoner, having obtained leave to 
go home) to Miss Seward. *' Ah Madam t I am too happy to eat, and sleep no 
more me. I go to bed, and fall asleep one hour ; dream see my wife, my children 
— ^wake, find so much better than dream — am so glad cannot drowsy." 



From Josephus translated by Dr. Maynard for Cooke, Paternoster-row. 
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THE COURTEOUS DISCLOSURE OF RATHER UNWELCOME NEWS 

Joseph interprets the Baker's dream, which, from the experience of the Butler, 
the latter hopeth £sivourab!e. " This said [that is, his dream] he expected a pres- 
age £sivorable as the former. But Joseph, having attended to the particulars, and 
premised that he could have wished to have been the harbinger of more welcome 
news, ingmuously assured him, that he had only two days to live, for that on the 
third day he should be hanged." 

Item. ** He [Joseph in the dearth time] had respect not only to Natives, but 
foreigners, on the sublime principle of universal philanthropy, which naturaUy 
produces universal benevolence." 

By a misprint, Goliath is describ'd as '* Six Cupids, and a span, high." 



Adrian Scroope — **This most valiant person at the fight at Edghill being 
severely wounded was stript and left among the dead, as a dead person, there, 
but brought off by his son, and recover'd by the immortal Dr, William Harvey 
who was there, but withdrawn under a hedge with the Prince and Duke, while 
the battle was in its height" 



Inscription on the most ancient of all the M edallets appended to the Mussel- 
burgh prize Arrows, being a small Escutcheon of Gold, in Black Letter, recording 
the skill of one Ardrose in the Bow, his arm being now infirmed by age — 

'* When Ardrose was a man 

He could not be peal'd ; 
At the old sport he wan. 
When Ardrose was a man. 
But now he neither may nor can. 

Alas! he is laird! 
When Ardrose was a man 

He could not be peal'd." 



PORSON'S GERUNDIAL PUN 

* When Dido found, Eneas would not come. 
She mourn'd in silence, and was Di do dum." 



** Man's life, O king, is like unto a little sparrow, which, while your Majesty is 
feasting at the fire in your parlour, with your royal retinue, flies in at one 
window, and out at another. Indeed, we see it that short time it remaineth in 
the house, and then it is well sheltered from wind and weather ; but presently it 
passeth from cold to cold, and whence it comes and whither it goes, we are al- 
together ignorant." — Speech of a Courtier to King Edwine. 



** I consider England and America as once one country. They were so in 
respect of interest, intercourse and affinity. A great earthquake has made a 
partition, and now the Atlantic Ocean flows between them." ^---Cowper's Letters, 
1781. 

1 Lamb appends the footnote : — 

" A dreary sea now flows between." — Christabel 
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From Methodist Hymn to call Sinners to " the Bridegroom "— 
** Come, needy, come, guilty, come loathsome and bare ; 
You can't come too filthy— come just as you are." 



From C. [Conyers] Middleton's " Letter from Rome.'* ** I have often been 
thinking, that this voyage to Italy might properly enough be compared to the 
common stages and journey of life. At our setting out thro' France the plea- 
sures that we find, like those of our youth, are of the gay fluttering kind, which 
grow by degrees, as we advance towards Italy, more solid, manly, and rational, 
but attain not their fiill perfection till we reach Rome ; from which point we no 
sooner turn homewards, than they begin again gradually to decline, and, though 
sustained for a while in some degree of vigour, through the other stages and 
cities of Italy, yet dwindle at last into weariness and fatigue, and a desire to be 
at home, where the traveller finishes his course, as the old man does his days, 
with the usual privileges of being tiresome to his friends by a perpetual repeti- 
tion of past adventures." 



William Hutton, of Birmingham, chronicling his infancy under the year 1731 
(he being then 8 years old) says, *' March xith was bom, at Aston upon Trent, 
6 miles east of Derby, a female child, who, 24 years after, was to become my 
wife, be my faithful and dear companion, and love me better than herself. 
I was to possess this inestimable treasure 40 years, then to lose it, and mourn 
its loss every future day of my life." 



ON A LADY WHO BEAT HER HUSBAND 

** * Come hither. Sir John, my Picture is here ; 

What think you, my Love, don't it strike you ? * 
* Can't say it does just at present, my dear. 
But I think it soon will, it's so like you '." 



Concluding couplet of an eulogistic Epitaph on a friend, by Clio Rickman- 
** He play'd the father's, brother's, husband's, part — 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart ! " ^ 



DULLNESS 

Dr. Barnard, Provost of Eton, said he recollected him (a Divine) then an 
undergraduate at Cambridge — that he considered him a nuisance from hit 
dullness, often gave him a hint of it, by telling him that ** so dull a man ought 
not to appear at Coffee houses or at all in public, for you know how stupid you 
are." This he said to him in public without reserve. He bore this (B. added) 
with a coward's patience ; and one day he half killed him with laughter at the 
simplicity of his excuse and remonstrance. **You are always (he told him) 
running your rig upon me, and calling me stupid, for you don't consider that 
a broad wheel-wagon went over my head when I was ten years of age." 

Q. Hardinge relates this in Nichol's anecdotes, and laments he can't tell it to 
humorously as B. — and says this poor crush'd-head grew up proud and mean, 

^ Not quite correctly quoted. The friend in question was Tipper, the frunous 
Newhaven brewer. 
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The original supposed Parson Adams said to B. with horror in a whisper, 
*'0 SiTt would 3roa believe it. Sir, he was wicked from a boy. You will be 
shock'd, you will not believe it. He wrote God with a little g, ^ndien he was 
xo years old.** 



Dr. Halley desired to live no longer than to have the pleasure of seeing a 
predicted Comet. 



Browne Willis, in a rambling religious book written by his wiie — " All the 
connection in this book is owing to the book-binder." 



Edwards, Book collector, desired his coffin to be made out of some of the 
strong shelves of his Library. 



Ascham of Youth at Courts. *' If he be innocent and ignorant of ill, they 
say he is rude, and hath no grace : So ungraciously do some graceless men 
misuse the fiur and godly word Grace.** 



*' The Triumphs of Temper (by Hayley) is an incomparable poem, and yet for 
the life of me I cannot bring myself to be fond of reading it.** — Dr. I. Carr. 



Cobbett to a friend in England concerning Americans, after praises of them. 
'* However, you will not, for a long while, know what to do for want of the 
quick responses of the English tongue, and the decided tone of the English 
expression. The loud voice ; the hard squeeze of the hand ; the instant assent 
or dissent ; the clamorous joy ; the bitter wailing ; the ardent friendship ; the 
deadly enmity; the love that makes people kill themselves; the hatred that 
makes them kill others. All these belong to Englishmen.*' 



THE POOR POETS 
{Imiiattd from Caldsron) 

Poets, poor souls, keep many a frist ; 

And though, perhaps, they pray, 
They get nor bread nor meat at last. 

Their hunger to allay. 

A poet, as I have been told. 

As poor as well could be, 
With water, that perforce was cold. 

Of hay had made some tea. 

No bread by any scheme or fetch 

Could he to eat procure : 
He cried, " Was ever seen a vrretch 

Like me, or half so poor ? ** 

Tea done, his stalks all used and wet 
He threw upon the plain ; 

Another poet, poorer yet, 
Snatched them, and used again. 
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The spirit, though not the circumstances of this most Spanish ballad (for the 
Spanish authors appear to understand hunger and thirst beyond all men), remisda 
us of the traveller in Ireland, who says that ** he never knew what the English 
beggars did with their cast-off clothes, till he saw the Dublin ones.'* In the 
lowest deep of poverty, there was a lower deep. 



Among other passages copied or pasted in are extracts from Thom- 
son's tragedies; extracts from He3rwood's Hierarohie of Blessed 
Angela ; a passage on the merits of English shooting, from Ascham's 
ToxophUus; two of Drummond's sonnets: ''What doth it serve, 
to see sun's burning face," and ''Sweet bird, that singest away the 
early hours ; " Christopher Smart's Song to David, and his lines to 
his Quaker friend T. B. — 

Free from the proud, the pompous, and the vain, 
How simply neat and elegantly plain ; 

the sonnet to Nicholas Hardinge by William Hall on the first im- 
pression of Lauder's Forgeries ; a speech against capital punishment 
by Sir William Meredith ; and several epitaphs, of which this is 
perhaps the most interesting : — 

EPITAPH ON SIR T. SMITH, AT HONE CHURCH, KENT 

From those large kingdoms where the sun doth rise. 

From that rich, new-found world which westward lies. 

From Volga to the flood of Amazons, 

Prom under both the Poles, on all the Zones, 

From all the famous rivers, lands, and seas, 

Betwixt this place and our Antipodes — 

He got intelligence what might be found 

To give contentment thro' this massy Round ; 

But finding earthly things did rather tire 

His long^g soul than answer her desire. 

To this obscured village he withdrew, 

From hence his heavenly voyage did pursue. 

Here summM up all ; and when his gale of breath 

Had left becalmed in the Port of Death. 

The souPs frail bark (and safe had landed her 

Where Faith, his factor and his harbinger, 

Made place before) he did (no doubt) obtain 

That wealth which here on earth we seek in vain. 

There is also a long advertisement, by George Robins, of the sale 
of the Baynard's estate, wherein, after an almost lyrical description 
of the property, which culminates in the phrase an " Arundel Castle 
in miniature," Robins alludes to himself as ''the humble. individual 
who has so moderately portrayed a few only of its very many 
qualifications." Lamb appends this note: "A capital Advertise- 
ment. But oh ! that I had preserv'd one, in which the Advertiser 
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engages to pen Letters for people of all sorts, but especially for 
illiterate Lovers, ending with (literally) — 'the advertiser flatters 
himself. He could use a strain ' — ." 

The longest extract which I feel it needful to give is the follow- 
ing, from the correspondence of Joseph Highmore, Esq., in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1816: — 

" There lived in Wyld-street, about fifty years ago, a Dutch Painter of Land- 
scapes, whose name was Vanderstraaten ; he was perhaps the most expeditious 
painter that ever lived ; it is said of him that he has painted 30 landscapes in a 
day, of the size commonly called a three-quarter, that is, such as contains a 
head. They tell a story in the following manner : he had large pots or pans of 
colour round him, on the ground ; one or two of blue, of difierent degrees, mixed 
tor the sky ; others of what he called cloud colours ; others of greens, &c., &c. : 
when all was prepared, he calls to his lad, H4rt,poy, bring a clout; then he 
talks on as he works, and dipping a large brush in the blue pot spreads over the 
top of the cloth, and again in the lighter blue, &c, continuing it down as low as 
to the horizon, and cries. Dart is de sky. Then dipping another brush in the 
pot prepared for clouds, and dabbing here and there, cries out again, Dan is di 
clouds. Then again in a kind of azure colour for the greatest distance, and 
spreading it along under the horizon, Dar$ is de fore-strtst ; which is a Dutch 
term but I am not sure of the orthography, though I am of the sound of the 
word. Then again for a nearer part another colour, Dar$ is d$ second cround : 
and once more, for the nearest or forwardest part. Dare is de first cround ; and 
lastly, with a small pencil, a man fishing. Dare is de man a fishing. Poy^ 
pring anoder Cloot, &c. And so on for the 30. 

** It is also said of him, that he hired a long garret, where he painted cloths 
as long as they were woven — many yards in length, and painted the whole at 
once, continuing the sky in the manner above described from one end to the 
other, and then the several grounds till the whole was one long landscape ; after 
which he would here and there put in a tree or a figure ; and this he cut and 
sold by parcels as demanded, to fit chimnies &c. ; and those who dealt in this 
way used to go to his house to buy 3 or 4, or any number of feet of landscape as 
wanted. 

** One day, when his wife called him to dinner, telling him it was upon the 
table, he cried out, ' I will come presently ; I have done our Saviour : I have 
only the twelve Apostles to do.* Nor is this improbable of such a man, who 
could paint a figure of the size he usually practised in a minute." 

This is peculiarly interesting as containing possibly the germ or 
inspiration of Lamb's own paper on George Dawe, which he am- 
tributed to the Englishman's Magazine for September, 1831. 

The album contains also the best of the letters on gleaning and 
the Com Laws, which John Lamb wrote in the Examiner, and 
which I have described in Chapter XXXVIII. 
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APPENDIX III 

CHARLES LAMB'S BOOKS 

ON the principle that the books that a man likes are a sure index 
to his mind, I have made a list of a number of Lamb's fit- 
vourite volumes, many of which were certainly on his shelves. It 
is not of course complete, but it is illustrative. The list has been 
compiled from the letters, essays and other writings; from the 
remarks of friends ; and from the catalogue of the sale of Lamb's 
books in New York in 1848 (printed by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in The 
Lambs and recently privately issued by the Dibdin Club in New 
York) with the addition of such volumes as are known to exist in 
various collections. I have omitted many books which Lamb merely 
mentions without any sign of affection, nor have I mentioned indi- 
vidually his old dramatists, who will be found in the Dramatio 
Specimens. I have omitted also some of his better-known eulogies 
of books — such as the praise of Margaret of Newcastle and John 
Woolman. 

Before coming to the books themselves I should like to quote from 
the Dibdin Qub pamphlet the explanation as to why, at a time when 
American riches did not as they do now exceed English riches, so 
many of Lamb's treasures found their way across the Atlantic. 
''Charles Lamb at his death bequeathed to his life-long friend, Ed- 
ward Moxon, the well-known London publisher, his curious collection 
of books. Moxon, it seems, did not claim his inheritance until after 
the death of Mary Lamb, during whose last long illness the collection 
of books, that had formed the solace and delight of her brother's life, 
had met with neglect and partial dispersion, chiefly among his friends. 
After her death Moxon selected upwards of sixty volumes from the 
mass as worthy of presentation because of the notes, &c., which they 
contained, by Lamb and his friends, and then destroyed the remain- 
der of the library. 

''Charles Welford, then of the firm of Bartlett & Welford, an 
intimate friend of Moxon's, on learning that the collection was to be 
sold, induced Moxon to let him carry off the prize to America. The 
books were brought to this country early in 1848, and were placed 
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on exhibition in the store of Bartlett & Welford at Nos. 2 and 4 
Barclay Street, in the Astor House, New York. There they were 
sold, piece-meal to the many admirers of the ' gentle Elia,' who had 
come from California and Oregon as well as from the Eastern States, 
and from Labrador to Mexico." 

In many ways America deserved her good fortune, for American 
readers discovered Lamb's genius early, and have always held his 
memory sacred ; but it is melancholy to reflect that Moxon's curious 
willingness for Lamb's books to leave his own country should have 
lost us so valuable a possession. His behaviour will probably ever 
remain a mystery. The only resting-place for Lamb's books is Lon- 
don — if not in the Temple, then in the British Museum. On this 
subject Thomas Westwood, who had learned to love literature from 
Lamb's shelves, wrote : " I have been told that his books were sold 
to the Yankees. Oh, pity ! Oh, shame ! They should have been 
held in honour and charge by some Londoner who was a London- 
lover — a haunter of the old streets and of the old book-stalls. There 
are some libraries the dispersion of which we feel as a positive pain, 
almost a disgrace— and Lamb's was of them. His books were his 
household gods, and he has himself told us that his household gods 
kept * a terrible fixed foot.' Must he not have shuddered at that 
cruel disruption ? — he, a thin ghost, on the other side Styx, pacing, 
with hungry heart, those Elysian fields, where there are no book- 
sUUs." 

American money cannot iiave tempted Moxon, as it tempts or 
defeats so many English collectors to-day ; for the prices which the 
books realised when sold by public auction in New York, amid in- 
tense excitement, although contemptible, were, we may be certain, 
fiu* in advance of what Messrs. Bartlett & Welford originally gave 
for them. Many of the books indeed were sold twice ; first to the 
purchasers from California, Oregon and Labrador, over Messrs. Bart- 
lett & Welford's counter, and then (or so I understand the Dibdin 
Club pamphlet) again under the hammer. The proceeding sounds 
odd ; but here is the account in the pamphlet's own words : " The 
collection was disposed of in a short time, and naturally caused con- 
siderable discussion among bookmen of this country. Taking ad- 
vantage of the excitement, John Keese of Cooley, Keese & Hill, a 
&mous firm of auctioneers at 191 Broadway, comer of Dey Street, 
New York, induced a number of purchasers of these volumes to offer 
them for sale at auction. The sale took place on the evening of 
October 21st, 1848." The suggestion is that many of the original 
purchasers were merely dealers. 
VOL. II — 20 
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Mr. W. C. Hazlitt prints in HiB Lambs a list of purchasers and 
prices, from which we learn that Lamb's copy of Vinny Bourne 
fetched %5 (about a pound), his Fulke Greville $7.50, his Drayton 
$3%, his Prior $6, his John Bimcle $8.50, and Margaret of New- 
castle, in three distinct volumes, $12, $10 and $9 respectively. 
Most of the books have since changed hands at enormously aug- 
mented figures ; but they remain on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Some day, perhaps, there will be a general reassortment of national 
treasures, iHien we shall say &rewell to the Elgin marbles and reclaim 
Lamb's midnight darlings. 

The essays abound in indications of Lamb's peculiarities as a 
reader. P^riiaps the following passage from '' Mackery End" 
eonceming his own and his sister's tastes, is the most direct state- 
ment.' — 

We are both great readers in different directions. While I am hanging 
over (for the thousandth time) some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange 
contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modern tale, or adventure, whereof 
our common reading-table is daily fed with assiduously fresh supplies. Narra- 
tive teazes me. I have little concern in the progress of events. She must have 
a story— well, ill, or indifferently told— «o there be life stirring in it, and plenty of 
good or evil accidents. The fluctuations of fortune in fiction — and almost in 
real life — have ceased to interest, or operate but dully upon me. Out-of-the-way 
h u mours and opinions — heads with some diverting twist in them — the oddities 
of aothofthip please me most. 

Attached always to things of flesh and blood rather than to " the 
bare earth and mountains bare, and grass in the green field," Lamb, 
says Talfourd, " chiefly loved the great dramatists, whose beauties he 
supported, and sometimes heightened, in his suggestive criticisms. 
While he enjoyed Wordsworth's poetry, especially ' The Excursion,' 
with a love which grew upon him from his youth, he would repeat 
some of Pope's divine compliments, or Dryden's lines, weighty with 
sterling sense or tremendous force of satire, with eyes trembling into 
tears. The comedies of Wycherley, and Congreve, and Farquhar, 
were not to him gross and sensual, but airy, delicate creations, framed 
out of coarse materials it might be, but evaporating in wit and grace, 
harmless efiusions of the intellect and the fimcy. The ponderous 
dulness of old controversialists, the dead weight of volumes of once 
fierce dispute, of which time had exhausted the venom, did not 
appal him. He liked the massive reading of the old Quaker records, 
the huge density of old schoolmen, better than the flippancy of 
modem criticism. 

'' If you spoke of Lord Byron, he would turn the subject by 
quoting the lines descriptive of his namesake in Love's Labour Lost 
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-— ' Oft haye I heard of you, my Lord Byron/ &c. — ^for he eould find 
nothing to revere or love in the poetry of that extraordinary but 
most uncomfortable poet; except the apostrophe to Parnassus, in 
which he exults in the sight of the real mountain instead of the 
mere poetic image.^ All the Laras, and Giaours, and Childe Harolds, 
were to liim but * unreal mockeries,' — the phantasms of a feverish 
dream, — forms which did not appeal to the sympathies of mankind, 
and never can find root among them. Shelley's poetry, too, was icy 
cold to him ; except one or two of the minor poems, in which he 
could not help admiring the exquisite beauty of the expression ; and 
the « Cenci,' in which, notwithstanding the painful nature of the sub- 
ject, there is a warmth and passion, and a correspondent simplicity 
of diction, which prove how mighty a poet the author would have 
become had he lived long enough for his feelings to have free dis- 
course with his creative power. Responding only to the touch of 
human affection, he could not bear poetry which, instead of making 
the whole world kin, renders our own passions and frailties and 
virtues strange to us ; presents them at distance in splendid mas- 
querade; exalts them into new and unauthorized mythology, and 
crystallises all our freshest loves and mantling joys into dusters of 
radiant fancies." 

And elsewhere Talfourd tells us that Lamb cared very little for 
the Scotch novels, ''not caring to be puzzled with new plots, and 
preferring to read Fielding, and Smollett, and Richardson, whose 
stories were familiar, over and over again, to being worried with the 
task of threading the maze of fresh adventure. But the good- 
naturedness of Sir Walter to all his contemporaries won his achnira- 
tion, and he heartily rejoiced in the greatness of his £une and the 
rich rewards showered upon him, and desired they might accumulate 
for the glory of literature and the triumph of kindness." 

In Hazlitt's essay '' On Criticism," printed in Table Taik, Vol. IL, 
1822, at a time when Hazlitt was a little out of temper with Lamb, 
is this passage, which must I think be held to apply to his old friend : 
" There is another race of critics who might be designated as the 
OociUt School — ver^ adepU, They discern no beauties but what are 
concealed from superficial eyes, and overlook all that are obvious to 
the vulgar part of mankind. Their art is the transmutation of styles. 
By happy alchemy of mind they convert dross into gold — and gold 
into tinsel. They see further into a millstone than most others. 
If an author is utterly unreadable, they can read him for ever ; his 
intricacies are their delight, his mysteries are their study. They 

1 Lamb liked the ** Vision of Judgment. *' See pages 99 and 270. 
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prefer Sir Thomas Brown to the Rambler by Dr. Johnson^ and 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy to all the writers of the Greorgian 
Age. They judge of works of genius as misers do of hid treasure — 
it is of no value unless they have it all to themselves. They will no 
more share a book than a mistress with a friend. If they suspected 
their favourite volumes of delighting any eyes but their own, they 
would immediately discard them from the list. Theirs are super- 
annuated beauties that every one else has left off intriguing with, 
bed-ridden hags, a 'stud of night-mares.' 

" This is not envy or affectation, but a natural proneness to singu- 
larity, a love of what is odd and out of the way. They must come 
at their pleasures with difficulty, and support admiration by an 
uneasy sense of ridicule and opposition. They despise those quali- 
ties in a work which are cheap and obvious. They like a monopoly 
of taste, and are shocked at the prostitution of intellect implied in 
popular productions. In like manner, they would chuse a friend 
or recommend a mistress for gross defects ; and tolerate the sweet- 
ness of an actress's voice only for the ugliness of her face. Pure 
pleasures are in their judgment clojring and insipid — 

An ounce of sour is worth a pound of sweet ! 

Nothing goes down with them but what is cavia/re to the multitude. 
They are eaters of olives and readers of black-letter. Yet they 
smack of genius, and would be worth any money, were it only for 
the rarity of the thing ! " 

This criticism is only in part true of Lamb, and I see that 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Glover, in their admirable edition of Hazlitt, con- 
sider it to apply to Coleridge. But I fimcy that Hazlitt had Lamb 
very much in his eye. He was just then far from pleased with 
Lamb. In 1821 we find him writing to Leigh Hunt complain- 
ing of Lamb's unwillingness to give him (Hazlitt) a good word (see 
W. C, Hazlitt's Four Oenerations of a Literary Family, Vol. II., 
page 133) ; and in 1820 he complains to John Tayler that Lamb is 
''anticipating his discoveries " {ibid., page 140). What the secret of 
the quarrel was I do not know, but Hazlitt clearly was embittered. 

In " Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading " Lamb gives us 
this delicate prelude to the examination of his book room : " At 
the hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must confess that 
I dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my time to other people's 
thoughts. I dream away my life in others' speculations. I love to 
lose myself in other men's minds. When I am not walking, I am 
reading ; I cannot sit and think. Books think for me. 

'' I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me. 
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nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read any thing which I call a 
book. There are things in that shape which 1 cannot allow for such. 

" In this catalogue of books wJUeh are no books — bibUa a-bibUa — 
I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books (the Literary 
excepted). Draught Boards bound and lettered at the back. Scientific 
Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, 
Gribbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jen3ms, and, generally, all those 
volumes which 'no gentleman's library should be without:' the 
Histories of Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley's 
Moral Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can read almost any 
thing. I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

" I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things in books' 
elothing perched upon shelves, like fklse saints, usurpers of true 
shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate 
occupants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, 
and hope it is some kind-hearted play-book, then, opening what 
' seem its leaves,' to come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. 
To expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — Adam Smith. To 
view a well-arranged assortment of blockheaded Encyclopaedias 
(Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array of Russia, or 
Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather would comfortably re- 
clothe my shivering folios ; would renovate Paracelsus himself, and 
enable old Raymund Lully to look like himself again in the world. 
I never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils. 

"To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a 
volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it can be afforded, 
is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. I 
would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, *in fbU suit. The 
dishabille, or half-binding (with Russia backs ever) is on/r costume. 
A Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere 
foppery to trick out in gay apparel. The possession of them confers 
no distinction. The exterior of them (the things themselves being 
so common), strange to say, raises no sweet emotions, no tickling 
sense of property in the owner. Thomson's Seasons, again, looks 
best (1 maintain it) a little torn, and dog's-eared. How beautiful 
to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied leaves, and worn out 
appearance, nay, the very odour (beyond Russia), if we would not 
forget kind feelings in fiistidiousness, of an old ' Circulating Library,' 
Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield ! How they speak of the thousand 
thumbs, that have turned over their pages with delight ! — of the 
lone sempstress, whom they majr have cheered (milliner, or harder- 
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working mantua-maker) after her long day's needle-toil, running fitf 
into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill spared finom sleeps 
to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their 
enchanting contents! Who would have them a whit less soiled? 
What better condition could we desire to see them in ? 

** In some respects the better a book is, the less it demands from 
binding. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and all that class of perpetually 
self-reproductive volumes — Great Nature's Stereotypes — we sec 
them individually perish with less regret, because we know the 
cofnes of them to be * eteme.' But where a book is at once both 
good and rare — where the individual is almost the species, and when 
iha;^ perishes. 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relumine— 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
his Duchess — ^no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, 
to honour and keep safe such a jewel. 

" Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem hopeless 
ever to be reprinted ; but old editions of writers, such as Sir Philip 
Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose-works. Fuller — of whom 
we have reprints, yet the books themselves, though they go about, 
and are talked of here and there, we know, have not endenizened 
themselves (nor possibly ever will) in the national heart, so as to 
become stock books — it is good to possess these in durable and costly 
covers. I do not care for a First Folio of Shakspeare. You can- 
not make a pet book of an author whom everybody reads. I rather 
prefer the common editions of Rowe and Tonson, without notes, and 
with plates, which, being so execrably bad, serve as maps, or modest 
remembrancers, to the text ; and without pretending to any suppos- 
able emulation with it, are so much better than the Shakspeare 
gallery engravings, which did, I have a community of feeling with 
my countrymen about his Plays, and I like those editions of him best, 
which have been oftenest tumbled about and handled. — On the con- 
trary, I cannot read Beaumont and Fletcher but in Folio. The 
Octavo editions are painful to look at. I have no S3rmpathy with 
them. If they were as much read as the current editions of the 
other poet, I should prefer them m that shape to the older one. 
I do not know a more heartless sight than the reprint of the Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy. What need was there of unearthing the bones 
of that fantastic old great man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of 
the newest fashion to modem censure ? what hapless stationer could 
dream of Burton ever becoming popular ? — ^The wretched Malone 
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oould not do wane, when he bribed the sexton of Stnitfiird church 
to let him white-wash the painted effigy of old Shakspeaze, which 
stood there, in rude but lively fiuhion depicted, to the yery colour of 
the cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the very dress he used to wear 
— ^the only authentic testimony we had, however imperfect, of these 
curious parts and parcels of him. They covered him over with a coat 
of white paint. By , if I had been a justice of peace for War- 
wickshire, I would have clapt both commentator and sexton fiuit 
in the stocks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious varlets. 

" I think I see them at their work — ^these sapient trouble-tombs. 

''Shall I be thought £uitastical, if I confess, that the names of 
some of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer relish to the ear 
— ^to mine, at least — ^than that of Milton or of Shakspeare ? It 
may be, that the latter are more staled and rung upon in common 
discourse. The sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in the 
mention, are. Kit Marlowe, DrayUm, Drummond of Hawthomden, 
and Cowley. 

" Much depends upon when and where you read a book. In the 
five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is quite ready, who 
would think of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes' sermons ? 

" Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be played 
before you enter upon him. But he brings his music, to which, who 
listens, had need bring docile thoughts, and purged ears. 

" Winter evenings — ^the world shut out — with less of ceremony the 
gentle Shakspeare enters. At such a season, the Tempest, or his 
own Winter's Tale— 

" These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud — to yourself, or 
(as it chances) to some single person listening. More than one — and 
it degenerates into an audience." 

Of Lamb's books we have at least three descriptions. Crabb 
Robinson tells on January l6th, 1824, that he ''walked out and 
called on Miss Lamb. I looked over Lamb's library in part He 
has the finest collection of shabby books I ever saw ; such a number 
of first-rate works of genius, but filthy copies, which a delicate man 
would really hesitate touching, is I think nowhere to be found." 
And Mrs. FitzGerald in her recollections of a visit to Lamb, also at 
Colebrooke Cottage, says that many of his books retained the dealers' 
tickets on their backs. 

Another glimpse of Lamb's book room is given by Leigh Hunt, 
in his essay " My Books," printed in the Literary Examiner for July 
5th, 1823 : " I looked sideways at my Spenser, my Theocritus, and 
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my Arabian Nights ; then above them at my Italian Poets ; then 
behind me at my Dryden and Pope, my Romances, and my Boc- 
caccio ; then on my left side at my Chaucer, who lay on writing- 
desk ; and thought how natural it was in C. L. to give a kiss to an 
old fob'o, as I once saw him do to Chapman's Homer. At the same 
time I wondered how he could sit in that front room of his with 
nothing but a few unfeeling tables and chairs, or at best a few en- 
gravings in trim frames, instead of putting a couple of arm-chain 
into the back room with the books in it, where there is but one 
window. Would I were there, with both the chairs properly fiUed 
and one or two more besides ! ' We had talk. Sir,' — the only talk 
capable of making one forget the books. . . . 

" Conscious of my propriety and comfort in these matters, I take 
an interest in the bookcases, as well as books of my friends. I 
long to meddle and dispose them after my own notions. When they 
see this confessioi), they will acknowledge the virtue I have practised. 
I believe I did mention his book room to C. L. and I think he told 
me that he often sat there when alone. It would be hard not to 
believe him. His library, though not abounding in Greek or LAtin 
(which are the only things to help some persons to an idea of Litera- 
ture) is anjrthing but superficial. The depths of philosophy and 
poetry are there, the innermost passages of the human heart It 
has some Latin, too. It has also an handsome contempt for appear- 
ance. It looks like what it is, a selection made at precious intervals 
from the book-stalls ; — ^now a Chaucer at nine and twopence ; now a 
Montaigne or a Sir Thomas Browne at two shillings ; now a Jeremy 
Taylor, a Spinoza ; an old English Dramatist, Prior, and Sir Philip 
Sidney ; and the books are ' neat as imported.' The very perusal 
of the backs is a ' discipline of humanity.' There Mr. Southey 
takes his place again with an old Radical friend : there Jeremy 
Collier is at peace with Dryden: there the lion, Martin Luther, 
lies down with the Quaker lamb, Sewell : there Guzman d' Alfiu-ache 
thinks himself fit company for Sir Charles Grandison, and has his 
claims admitted. Even the ' high &ntastical ' Duchess of New- 
castle, with her laurel on her head, is received with grave honours, 
and not the less for declining to trouble herself with the constitutions 
of her maids." 

In the list that follows I have put an asterisk against the actual 
volumes which Lamb possessed, as described in various catalogues. 
Other volumes from Lamb's shelves undoubtedly exist, but I have 
not obtained particulars of them. In a new edition, were it called 
for, I might possibly be able to extend the present list, fix>m which 
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I have omitted many of the old diamatists, as going without saying. 

A large proportion of Lamb's marginal notes and other MS. additions 

has never yet been published, and cannot be, by an Rnglishman who 

remains at home. I wish that some American student of LAmb and 

Coleridge would strive for permission to collect them into a little 

volume. 

Addison. 

Alemann (Mateo). GuM$nan d$ Al/arachg, Probably in Mabbe's translation. 

1622. 
*Amory (Thomas). Th4 Lift of John BuncU. Lond. 8vo. With MS. notes 
by Coleridge. 

** I have been reading a most curious romance-like work called The Life 
of John Buncle. *Ti8 very interesting, and an extraordinary compound of 
all manner of subjects, from the depth of the ludicrous to the heights of 
sublime religious truth. There is much obstruse science in it above my 
cut, and an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Buncle is a famous fine man, 
formed in Nature's most eccentric hour." — Letter to Coleridge, June a4th, 

1797. 

"A healthy book.^—Elia (*« Imperfect Sympathies*'), 1821. 
" Lamb says, with his usual felicity, that ^e book is written in better 
spirits than any book he knows." — Crabb Robinson, Diary ^ 1814. 

Aquinas (Thomas). 

Arabian Nights' EnUrtainmtnts, 

Ashmole (Elias). History of ths Order of tht Garter. 1672. 

Augustine (Saint). City of God. 

*Auli Gellii. Noctis Attica, Amst : Elz., 1651. 24mo. 

** This book was bought at Mr. J. Home Tooke's sale and the marginal 
references are from his pen." — Lamb's MS. note. 

^Bacon (Lord). Works, Lond., 1629. Small 4to. 

Baxter (Richard). 

^Beaumont and Fletcher. Comediis and Tragedies, Folio. 1679. 

This copy — that described in " Old China " — is in the British Museum. 
It has MS. notes by Lamb and Coleridge, and passages are marked for copy- 
ing (probably by Mary Lamb) for the Dramatic Specimens, Among 
Coleridge's marginalia is the note, ** N.B. I shall not be long here, Charles I 
I gone, you will not mind my having spoiled a book in order to leave a 
Relic. S.T. C. Oct'., 181 1." There are other notes by Coleridge and Lamb, 
and some crossed out, among them, perhaps, the one that Lamb quotes in 
his letter to Coleridge of May ist, 1821. Martin Bumey's autograph occurs 
in the book. See Vol. II. of my edition, page 328. The book was sold at 
Sotheby's in 1870, with five other folios, for eight shillings and sixpence. 

Berkeley (Bishop). Minute Philosopher, 1732. 

Bible and Apocrypha. 

^Bistonio (Tigrinio). GU Elogi del Porco. 1761. 

By Guiseppe Ferrari. Probably given to Lamb by some one on account 
of a similarity to the germ of the " Dissertation on Roast Pig." 

Boswell (James). Life of Johnson, 

^Bourne (Vincent). PoemoHa^ Latine partim reddita, partim scripta, Lond., 
1750. i2mo. ^ 

Bowles (W. L.). 
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don (when it is really the mind's own reflection). Ay, it was just so tn 
Henry VI.'s time, always the same passions at work, &c. Have I injured 
thy Book ?— or wilt thou like it the better there/or/ ? But I have done as I 
would gladly be done by — thee at least. 

•• S. T. COLBRIDOB." 

On second fly-leaf Coleridge has noted, "Vol. V., p. 217, a fine stanxa.** 
The following is the stanza referred to : — 

*' Whilst Talbot (whose fi'esh Ardor having got 
A marvellous Advantage of his Years), 
Carries his unfelt Age as if forgot, 

Whirling about where any Need appears. 
His Hand, his Eye, his Wits all present, wrought 

The Function of the Glorious Part he beaf s : 
Now urging here, now cheering there, he flies : 

Unlocks the thickest Troops, where most Force lies." 
To this Coleridge has appended the fDllowing note : — 
** What is there in description superior even in Shakspeare ? Only that 
Shakspeare would have given one of his Glows to the first line, and flattered 
the mountain Top with his surer Eye — instead of that poor 
** * A marvellous advantage of his years.' 
** But this, however, is Daniel — and he must not be read piecemeal. Even 
by leaving off, and looking at a stanza by itself, I find the loss. 

*< S. T. COLBRIDOB. 

" O Charles ! I am very, very ill. Vixi." 

*' Second Letter — five hours after the first. 

'* Dear Charlbs, 

** You must read over these * Civil Wars ' again. We both know what 
a mood is. And the genial mood will, it shall, come for my sober-minded 
Daniel. He was a Tutor and a sort of Steward in a noble Family, in which 
Form was religiously observed, and Religion formally ; and yet there was 
such warm blood and mighty muscle of substance within, that the moulding 
Irons did not dispel, tho' they stiffened the vital man within. Daniel caught 
and communicated the Spirit of the great Countess of Pembroke, the glory 
of the North ; he formed her mind, and her mind inspirited him. Gravely 
sober in all ordinary affairs, and not easily excited by any — ^yet there is one, 
on which his Blood boils — whenever he speaks of English valour exerted 
against a foreign Enemy. Do read over — but some evening when we are 
quite comfortable at your fire-side — and oh ! where shall I ever be, if I am 
not so there — that is the last Altar on the horns of which my old Feel- 
ings hang, but alasl listen & tremble. Nonsense! — well! I will read it 
to You and Mary. The 205, 206, and 207th page ; and above all, that 93rd 
stanza ; and in a different style the 98th stanza, p. 208 ; and what an image 
in 107, p. 211. Thousands even of educated men would become more 
sensible, fitter to be members of Parliament or ministers, by reading Daniel 
— and even those few who, quoad inielUctumt only gain refreshment of 
notions already their own, must become better Englishmen. O, if not too 
late, write a kind note about him. 

" S. T. COLBRIDOE." 

On the fourth fly-leaf Coleridge has written : — 

" Is it from any hobby-horsical love of our old writers (and of such a 
passion respecting Chaucer, Spenser, and Ben Jonson, I have occaskmalty 
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seen glaring proofs in one the string of whose shoe I am not worthy to 
unloose), or is it a real Beauty, the interspersion I mean (in stanza poems) 
of rhymes from polysyllables— such as Eminence, Obedience, Reverence. 
To my ear they convey not only a relief from variety, but a sweetness as of 
repose — and the Understanding they gratify by reconciling Verse with the 
whole wide extent of good Sense. Without being distinctly conscious of 
such a notice, having it rather than reflecting it, (for one may think in the 
same way as one may see and hear), I seem to be made to know that I 
need have no fear ; that there is nothing excellent in itself which the Poet 
cannot express accurately and naturally, nay no good word." 

Writing to Coleridge on June 7th, 1809, Lamb says of the Arcadia and 
Daniel^ enriched with MS. notes: ** I wish every book I have were so noted. 
They have thoroughly converted me to relish Daniel, or to say I relish him, 
for after all, I believe I did relish him." 

Dante. In Gary's translation. 

Defoe (Daniel). 

*Dennis (John). Original Letters^ Familiar^ Morale and Critical, Lond., 1726. 
8vo. 

MS. notes and additions. 

*Donne Qohn), Dean of St. Paul's. Poems, Lond., 1669. lamo. 

The blank leaves and margins full of curious and valuable critical and 
illustrative notes, written while reading the poems, most characteristic of 
Coleridge, including an original epigrammatic poem by him, etc. At 
the end is : ** I shall die soon, my dear Charles Lamb, and then you will not 
be vexed that 1 have scribbled your book. S. T. C, 2d May, i8ix." 

* Drayton (Michael). Works, containing Poly Olbion, The Barons' War^ 

BngUuuTs Heroical BpistUs, etc i vol. Lond., 1748. Large folio. 

The blank leaves are crowded with illustrative extracts from Elizabethan 
authors, additional poems, etc., including the whole of Skelton's " Philip 
Sparrow," in Lamb's hand. 
*Drummond of Hawthomden. 

Lamb's copy passed into the possession of Mr. J. T. Fields. 
Dryden (John). 

Patmore writes in My Friends and Acquaintances : ** He (Lamb) spoke 
of Dryden as a prodigious person, so far as his wonderftil power of versifi- 
cation went, but not a first-rate poet, or even capable of appreciating such 
— giving instances from his prefrices in proof of this. He spoke of Dryden's 
prefrices as the finest pieces of criticism, nevertheless, that had ever been 
written, and the better for being contradictory to each other, because not 
founded on any pretended rules,*' See also Vol. 1., page 385. 
Dugdale (William). Baronage of Bngland, 1675-76. 
•Dyer (George). Poems, 1800. 

This volume is in the British Museum. The famous ** burnt prefrice " 
is in it. See Vol. 1., page 155. It also contain's Godwin's Reply to Dr, 
Parr's Spital Sermon, 1801, with notes by Coleridge. 

* Edwards (Jonathan). 

** Edwards on Free Will, and Priestley on Necessity, are bound together 
in this volume." MS. note. 
^Buripidis Tragadiarum, Interp. Lat. Oxonii, x82Z. 8vo. 

** C. & M. Lamb from H. F. Cary '* on fly-leaf^ and a few marginal cor- 
rections of the text in C. Lamb's hand. 
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Evelyn (John). Mitford relates that Lamb praised the discourse on Sallets. 

Fairfax (Edward). Tasso, 1600. 

Pelltham (Owen), Author ot Resolves, Mitford includes him among Lamb's 
favourites. 

Fielding (Henry). The Journey to Lisbon, 

" Mr. Lamb's favourite."— W. Harlitt. 

Fletcher (Phineas). The Purple Island. 1633. 

Fox (George). Works, 

Foxt (John). Book 0/ Martyrs, 1563. See Vol. I., page 15. 

Fuller (Thomas). 

Fultoni (Alexandri). Scoti Bpigramatorum lihri quinque, 1679. 

Gay (John). 

*Qes8ner (S.). Schriften, 8vo. 3 vols. 1810. With the signature of Mary 
Lamb in each voliAae. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). 

*Greville (Fulke), Lord Brooke. Certain Learned and Elegant Works of^ written 
in his Youths and Familiar Exercise with Sir Philip Sidney, containing 
Treatise of Humaine Learning, of Warres, Tragedie of Alaham, etc., etc 
Lond., 1633. Small folio. 

Long extracts relative to Lord Brooke, marginal corrections and note on 
the suppression of one of his works. See Vol. L, pages 382, 386. 

^Guardian {The), Vol. I. Lond., 1750. X2mo. Vol. XL Lond., 1734. 24mo. 
In Vol. I. are the autographs ** John Lamb, 1756," ** Charles Lamb," in 
a child's and an older hand. 

HaU (Bishop). 

Hamilton of Bangor. 

Hay (William). Essay on Deformity, 1794. 

HacUtt (WiUiam). 

Heigham (John). Translation of the Lives of the Saints by Alfonso Villegai. 
1630. 

Herbert (George). 

Herodotus. 

*Holcroft (Thomas). Travels from Hamburgh, etc. 4to. 1804. 2 vols. 

This is the book which Lamb turned into an album for scraps, described 
in Appendix IL 

Homer. 

Horace. 

Howell (James). Epistola Ho-Eliana, 1645-55. 

^Hymens Praludia ; or. Love's Masterpiece, that so much admired Romance of 
Cleopatra, translated by R. Loveday. Lond., 1698. Folio. MS. note on 
title. 

Johnson (Dr.) 

Johnson (Samuel). The Works of Mr, Samuel Johnson, On the fly-leaf is 
written in Lamb's hand the following criticism, which being also in 
Coleridge's Table Talk is probably by Coleridge: — 

** Samuel Johnson, whom, to distinguish from the doctor, we may call 
the Whig, was a very remarkable writer. He may be compared to his con- 
temporary. Dr. Fox [De Foe 7], whom he resembled in many points. He 
is another instance <^ King William's discrimination, which was so superior 
to that of any of his ministers. Johnson was one of the most formidable 
of the advocates for the Exclusion Bill ; and he suffered by whipping and 
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imprisonment under James accordingly. Like AsgiU, he argues with great 
apparent candour and clearness till he gets his opponent within reach ; and 
then comes a blow as from a sledge-hammer. I do not know where I could 
put my hand on a book containing so much sense and constitutional doctrine 
as this thin folio of Johnson's works ; and what party in this country would 
read so severe a lecture in it as our modem Whigs ? A close reasoner and 
a good writer in general may be known by his pertinent use of connections. 
Read any page of Johnson, you cannot alter one conjunction without spoil- 
ing the sense : it is a linked chain throughout In our modern books, for 
the most part, the sentences in a page have the same connection with each 
other that marbles have in a bag : they touch without adhering." 

*Jon8on (Ben). Works, Complete in i vol. Lrond., 1692. Folio. 

The blank leaves, margins, etc, are filled with extracts from the old 
Dramatists and early English writers, with additional poems, corrections 
of the text, etc., in Charles Lamb's early handwriting. 

Juvenal. 

Leland (John). liimrary of England, 1710-12. 

Lily (William). Lf'/y's Grammar, 1513. 

Logan (John). Poems, 1781. 

*Lucan'8 Pharsalia ; or. The Civil Wars of Rami, Englished by Thomas May. 
With continuation to the death of Julius Caesar. Lond., 1635. i2mo. 

Lully (Raymond). 

Luther (Martin). TabU Talk, ** Luster's Tables," which Coleridge took away 
with leave. 

Macpherson (James). Poem of Ossian, 1762-63. 

Mackenzie (Henry). Julie ds Roubigni, 1777. 

The model for the framework of a part of Rosamutid Gray, 

Mandeville (Bernard). Fable of the Bees, Fourth edition. 1725. 
Lamb made extracts from this satire for Hone's periodicals. 

Mandeville (Sir John). 

Marlowe (Christopher). 

Lamb's copy passed into the possession of Mr. J. T. Fields. 

Marvell (Andrew). 

Middleton (Conyers). Letter from Rome. 1729. 

* Milton (John). Paradise Lost and Regained, 8vo. Z751. 2 vols. 

This volume, now in the British Museum, was either Lamb's father's or 
his brother's, for it has the name of Mr. John Lamb, Esqre, written in it. 
The principal comments in this Milton may be given as an indication of 
Lamb's method with marginalia : — 

To this couplet in Marvell's poem on Paradise Lost : — 
** The bird nam'd from that Paradise You sing 
So never flags, but always keeps on wing," 

Lamb appends : — 

'* But thou art still that Bird of Paradise, 
Which hath no fieet, and ever nobly flies." 

J. Berkenbead, on Fletcher. 
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Milton's lines— I., 292-94 : — 

** His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand,** 
draws forth two reminiscences in the margin : — 

** Almost a whole pine tree (big enough for the mast of some tall ship) 
served him for his sheephook.** — Diana of Montemr, translQ 1598 ; 
and 

** his staff which was a whole pine tree well able for to be a mast to any 
ship.*' — Golding's Ovid (of Polypheme), 1612. 
Again, Milton, V., 395-396 :— 

<* A while discourse they hold ; 
Nor fear lest dinner cool," 

reminds Lamb of: — 

** Glowworms for candles are lit up. 
Set on her table, while we sup. 
And in her chamber they are placed, 
Not fearing how the Tallow waste,*^ 
D'is of Newcastle's Queen of Fairies, page 151, folio edit., 1653. 
Milton, v., 849-852 :— 

*' So spake the fervent Angel ; but his zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judg'd. 
Or singular and rash, whereat rejoic'd 
The Apostote. . . .'* 
Lamb writes : — 

** Daniel's Civil wars, Book 3. The Bp. of Carlisle is praised for re- 
maining singly feithful to Rule 2 after his deposition — 

** * When all were bad, yet thou daredst to be good.' " 

Stanza 21. 
But by the Lords of the opposite faction — 

** His zeal untimely deemd too much to exceed 
The measure of his wit." Stanza 25. 

Paradise Regained, L, 7 : — 

*' And Eden rais'd in the waste wilderness," 
recalls 

** He heaven'd their walks, and with his eyes 
Made those wild shades a paradise." 

Vaughan's Silex Scintillans, 162 1. 

P. /?., L, 310-313 :— 

** they at his sight grew mild, 
Nor sleeping him nor waking harm'd, his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm. 
The lion and fierce tiger glar'd aloof." 
Lamb writes : — 

*' In Beaumont's ' Psyche ' the wild beasts do homage, but how inferiorly, 
how sillily circumstantially.'* 

I..497:— 

Milton speaks of Satan*8 ** gray dissimulation." 
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Lamb remarks: — 

** ' Lay by, my Lord, your gray dissimulation/ 
occurs in The Brolwn Heart, a tragedy by John Ford, who wrote in the 
reign of Ch. zst." 
IIL, 56:— 

** Of whom to be disprais'd were no small praise.*' 
Lamb: — 

*' of such (ill men) 
To be dlsprais'd is the most perfect praise.*' 

Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson. 
" Hymn on the Nativity," Stanza VIIL :— 
** Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep." 
Lamb notes : — 

** Pan, father Pan, the God of silly sheep I " Arcadia. 

** Lines on Shakespeare." Last line : — 

** That kings for such a tomb would wish to die." 
Lamb adds : — 

** No Prince would be loth to die, that were assured of so £aur a tomb to 
preserve his memory." — Donne's Letter, To the Lady G. No date, but not 
printed till 1654. 

Lycidas, Last line : — 

" To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new." 
Lamb: — 

** To-morrow shall ye feast in pastures new." 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 
Procter, telling us of some of Lamb's unexpected tastes in reading, says 
he preferred Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost. 
•Miscellanies. Contains : " Antonio, a Tragedy," by W. Godwin ; ** Remorse, a 
Tragedy," by S. T. Coleridge; "Antiquity, a Farce," by Barron Field; 
** Mr. Windham's Speech on Cruelty to Animals; " ** Letter to Mr. Wind- 
ham on same subject," by John Lamb. 
•Miscellany Letters, Collection of, selected out of Misfs Weekly youmal, 2 
vols. Lond., 1722. 8vo. 

On the cover of Vol. L is a list of Lamb's friends and acquaintances, 
with their address as *' Godwin, 44 Gower Place, Fenwick '* (the Bigod of 
Elia), ** Bond Street, New York, and Niagara, Upper Canada. Talfourd, 
Moxon," etc. 
Montaigne (Michael de). In either Florio or Cotton's translation. 
•More (Dr. Henry), Collection of the Philosophical Writings o€ Lond., 1712. 
Folio. 

• Explanation of ike Grand Mystery of Godliness, Lond., 1660. Folio. 

• Philosophical Poems, Platonic ** Song of the Soul," etc. Cambridge, 

1647. i2mo. 

Additional poems and few MS. notes and corrections. 
More (Sir Thomas). 

•Newcastle (Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of)* Nature's Pictures, drawn by 
Fancies Pencil^ the Duchess of Newcastle ^--her Excellency's Comical Tales 
in Verse f— do. do. in Prose. Lond., 1656. FoliOi 
MS. marginal notes and corrections. 
VOL, IL— 21 
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* Newcastle (Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of). Works, i vol. Lond., 1664. 
Folio. 

This volume contains, besides Philosophical Letters^ Tht Lift of the 
Duke of Newcastle^ by his Duchess. MS. note. 

• The World's Oliot written by the Thrice noble historian and most excellent 

Princess the Duchess of Newcastle, Lond., 1671. Folio. 
Many marginal MS. notes, comments, etc. 
Ogilvy (John). Accurate description of Africa. Folio. 1670. 
^Osborne (Francis), The Works of. Memoirs of Queen EliMoheth and King 
yamest etc. Lond., 1689. 8vo. 
Few MS. references, etc. 
Overbury (Sir Thomas). Characters, 1614. 
Ovid. 
Paltock (Robert). The Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 1750. 

*' But, above all, that most romantic tale 
Did o'er my raw credulity prevail. 
Where Glums and Gawries wear mysterious things, 
That serve at once for jackets and for wings." 

Lamb's Sonnet to Stothard. 

Paracelsus. 

Pamell (Thomas). 

Patrick (Bishop). Parable of the Pilgrim. 1665. 

*Pearce (Zachary). Review of the Text of the Twelve Books of Milton's Para- 
dise Lost, in which Dr. Bentley's emendations are considered. Lond., 1733. 
8vo. 

** By Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester." MS. note. 

Penn (William). No Cross^ No Crown, 1669. 

** A most capital book, good thoughts in good language, William Penn's 
No Cross, No Crown. I like it immensely. "—Lamb to Coleridge. 

Petwin (Rev. John). Letters concerning the Mind, with a Sketch of Universal 
Arithmetic, etc Lond., 1750. Svo. 
With MS. notes by Coleridge. 

Phillips (Ambrose). 

Phillips (Edward). Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum, 

H. F. Car/s copy of this work was one of the last books that Lamb 
read. 

'Philips (Mrs. Catherine), The Poems of, the Matchless Orinda. Lond., 1678. 
Folio. 

MS. critical note and emendations, etc. 

•Plays. I vol. Svo. 

" This Book contains * Wallenstein,' a drama, in two parts, translated by 
S. T. Coleridge, from Schiller. Plays by Joanna Baillie." MS. notes. 

•Plays. Contains : '* The Duchess of Malfy," by John Webster, with numerous 
marginal corrections (no doubt the copy used for the Dramatic Specimens) ; 
** The Rehearsal of the Duke of Buckingham," and others by Etheredge, 
Otway, Wycherley, etc. z vol. 4to. 

•Plays. A Collection of rare old quarto Plays. Original editions. By Wy- 
cherley, Dryden, Shadwell, etc, with Dryden's *' Essay on Dramatic Poetry.** 
12 Plays in z vol. 4to. 
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* Plays. A Collection of rare old quarto Plays. Original editions. By Nat 

Lee, Shadwell, Settle, Mrs. Behn, Tom Durfey, Crowne, etc. iz in Number. 
Bound in i vol. 4to. 
Pliny. L4tt4rs, Translated by Melnoth. 1746. 

* Poetical Tracts. Original 4to editions. ** Mason's English Garden,** 1772 ; 

"ViewofCovent Garden Theatre; ""The Theatres," ditto, 1772. ivol. 4to. 

* Poetical Tracts. ** Poems by Charles Lloyd,** 1795 ; *• Lines on the Fast," by 

ditto, 1799 ("Charles Lloyd to Charles"); " Coleridge's Fraiir* ; " "Fears 
in Solitude," etc. ; *' Wordsworth's Descriptive Sketches** etc. x vol. 8vo. 

Full of corrections and variations of the text, MS. contents, etc, by 
Lamb. 
•Poetry. The Works of Minor Poets. Vol. L Lond., 1749. lamo. "Went- 
worth; Lord Roscommon; Charles, Earl of Dorset; Lord Halifax; Sir 
Samuel Garth." 

MS. note on fly-leaf. 

* Pope (Alexander). Dunciad {The) Variorum, Lond., 1729. 8vo. 

Hazlitt records that Lamb said of Pope : " I can read him over for ever 
and ever." His were " the finest compliments that were ever paid by the 
wit of man." 
Priestley (Joseph). 

* Prior (Matthew), Miscellaneous Works of. Lond., Z740. 8vo. 

Numerous MS. additions, extracts, etc. 
Prynne (William). Histriomastix. 1633. 
Quarles (Francis). Emblems, X635. 
Raleigh (Sir Walter). 

* Ramsay (Allan). Christ*s Kirk on the Green, in three Cantos. Edinburgh, 17x8. 

The Scriblers Lash*d, lb,, X7X8. The Morning Interview: an Heroi- 
comical Poem. 76., X719. Content, z Poem, lb., lyig, Scots Songs, lb,, 
17x9. The Prospect of Plenty, a Poem on the North Sea Fishery. Lond., 
X720. 

This is said to have Lamb's autograph. 
Ray (John). Collection 0/ English Words not generally used, 161 1. 

* Reynolds (John). God*s Revenge against the crying and execrable sin of Murder, 

In 30 several Tragical Histories, Lond., X651. Folio cuts. 
With MS. notes by Coleridge. 

* Richardson (John). ExpUmatory Notes and Remarks on Milton* s '* Paradise 

Lost,'* Lond., X734. 8vo. 

MS. notes and extracts on the fly-leaves. 
Richardson (Samuel). 

In Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke's Recollections of Writers it is 
written : " When Hazlitt was in the vein, he talked super-excellently ; and 
we can remember one forenoon finding him sitting over his late break£ut — 
it was at the time he had foresworn anything stronger than tea, of which he 
used to take inordinate quantities — and, as he kept pouring out and drink- 
ing cup after cup, he discoursed at large upon Richardson's ' Clarissa ' and 
* Grandison,' a theme that had been suggested to him by one of us having 
expressed her predilection for novels written in letter-form, and for Richard- 
son's in particular. It happened that we had once heard Charles Lamb 
expatiate upon this very subject ; and it was with reduplicated interest that 
we listened to Hazlitt's opinion, comparing and collating it with that of 
Lamb. Both men, we remember, dwelt with interest upon the character of 
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John Belfbrd, Lrovelace's trusted friend, and upon his loyalty to him — ^with 
his loyal behaviour to Clarissa." See Vol. I., page 385. 

Saint-£vreniond (C. M. de Saint Dennis, Seigneur de). Works, 1705. 

Hazlitt writes, in his essay ** On Old English Writers and Speakers " : 
** Mr. Lamb has lately taken it into his head to read St. Evremont, and 
works of that stamp. I neither praise nor blame him for it. He observed, 
that St. Evremont was a writer half-way between Montaigne and Voltaire, 
with a spice of the wit of the one and the sense of the other. I said I was 
always of opinion that there had been a great many clever people in the 
world, both in France and England, but I had been sometimes rebuked for 
it. Lamb took this as a slight reproach : for he has been a little exclusive 
and national in bis tastes.*' 

Salmon (Thomas). Modem History. 1739. See Vol. L, page 15. 

Selden (John). 

Sewel (William). The History of the Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers, Lond., 1722. Folio. 

The copy which Lamb read is now in Devonshire House, Bishopsgate 
Street, the headquarters of the Quakers. 

* Shakespeare's Poems, ** Venus and Adonis," "Tarquin and Lucrece," etc. 

Lond., 17x4. i2mo. 

With several pages of poetical extracts, poems ascribed to Shakespeare, 
etc., and fr'equent marginal corrections of the text, references, etc., as The 
Amorous Epistle of Helen to Paris. '* By Thomas Heywood, not Sh," etc 
Shakespeare (William). Rowe's edition. 

• Shelley (P. B.). History of a Six Weeks' Tour through Frattce, SwitMerland, etc 

8vo. zSxS. 

With Lamb's autograph on fly-leaf. Whether or no Lamb cared for this 
book we do not know. He liked ** Rosalind and Helen," and the ** Sonnet 
to a Reviewer," but considered Shelley's other work — in Milton's phrase — 
*' thin sown with aught of profit or delight." 
Shenstone (William). 
Sidney (Sir Philip). 

Lamb wrote an essay on the sonnets. 
Smollett (Tobias). 

* Spectator {Thi), Vol. 9th and last. 4th edition. Lond., 1724. i2mo. 

** By Wm. Bond, associate with Aaron Hill in The Plain Dealer." MS. 
note. 

• Spenser (Edm.). The Faerie Queen, The Shepheard's Calendar , together with the 

other Works of England's Arch-Poet. Folio. i6i7-'i2 '17 '13. 
** M. Lamb, Alpha Road, No. 41," written on cover. 
In his letter to Wordsworth of February, 1806, Lamb mentions the 
** Sonnet to Harvey," and the fact that he had added it, in manuscript, to 
his copy of the folio ; it is here so copied. Also the missing lines in ** Shep- 
heard's Calendar " are added in MS. There are also numerous little notes 
and marks ; amongst them, against Canto xi., stanza 32, of *' Faerie Queen " 
(Leda and the Swan), the words : ** Dear Venom, This is the stave I wot of. 
I will maintain it against any in the book." 
'Springer. Relation of the Fearful Estate of Francis Spira, lamo. 

** This Book was written by one Springer, a lawyer." MS. note. 
Stackhouse (Thomas). History of the Bible, 1732. See Vol. L, page 15. 
Steele (Richard). 
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Sterne (Laurence). 

'Suckling (Sir John). Fragnunta Auna. A collection of the incomparable 
pieces ot Lond., 1646. 8vo. 

*Swift (Jonathan). TaU of a Tub (Thg) and BattU of the Books. Lond., 1710. 
8vo. 

Few MS. marginal notes. 

•Swift's Works, Vol. V. Dublin, 1759. lamo. 

Six pages of poetical extracts on the fly-leaves, margin, etc. 

•Tag, Rag and Bobuil. Contains Lamb's ** Wife's Trial " from Blackwood; six 
of his Riflecior essays; Wordsworth's "Letter on Bums," 1816; Coleridge's 
** Lay Sermon to Higher and Middle Classes," 1817 ; Coleridge's ** Sutet- 
man's Manual," 1816. 

Now in South Kensington Museum. 

•Taylor (Jeremy). Sermons, (2 portraits and plate inserted, old calf, cover off.) 
Folio. 1678. 

On the general title-page is the following inscription: **C. Lamb 
1798 ; " and on the back of preliminary title is a long extract in the Auto- 
graph of Charles Lamb from Taylor's Doctrine and Practice of Repentatue^ 
cap. 9, sect. 7, parag. 13 ; there are also a few marginal notes in his hand- 
writing, with paragraphs marked. A note on the back of cover by Coleridge, 
and a long marginal memorandum on page 3 with the initials S. T. C. at 
end. 

Temple (Sir William). Essays. 

Terence. 

Thomson (James). 

•Tracts, Miscellaneous. *' Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures and Poetical and 
Historical Inventions," by William Blake, 1809 ; ** Lord Rochester's Poems ; '* 
** Lady Winchelsea's Poems ; " ** C. Lamb's * Confessions of a Drunkard,' 
with corrections," etc. ; ** Southey's Wat Tyler" etc. i thick vol. i2mo. 

•Tracts, Miscellaneous. " The Spleen," by Mr. Matthew Green, 1737 ; " Disser- 
tation on the Inlets to Human Knowledge," 1739; "The Uncertainty of 
Physic," 1739, etc. Bound in i vol. 8vo. 

•Tracts, Miscellaneous. 11 curious Tracts. '* The Clouds of Aristophanes," 
translated by J. White, and ten others, with MS. list of contents, i vol. 
8vo. 

•Tryon (Thos.). Of the KnowUdge of a Man's Self. 8vo. 

Curious MS. account of the author of this singular work. 

Virgil. 

Voltaire. Candide. 

•Waller (Mr.). The Second Part of his Poems, containing his alterations of 
The Maid's Tragedy, etc. Lond., 1690. 8vo. 
Additional poems and notes in MS. 

Walton (Izaak). 

" It breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, and simplicity of heart. 
There are many choice old verses interspersed in it. It would sweeten a 
man's temper at any time to read it ; it would Christianise every discordant 
angry passion." — Lamb to Coleridge. 

Warburton (Bishop). Letters. 

•Warner (William). Syrinx ; or, a Sevenfold History . 4to. 1597. 

Given to Lamb in 1823, with other books, by Harrison Ainsworth. Now 
at South Kensington. 
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Wither (George). Poems. 

J. M. Gutch's private edition, interleaved and covered with notes by 

Lamb and Dr. Nott of Bristol. In the possession of Mr. Swinburne, who 

has described the book in his Essays and Reviews^ 1886. 
WooUey (Hannah). Queen-like Closet, or Rich Cabinet, 
Woolman (John), yournal, 1776. 
*Wotton (Sir Henry). Reliquia Wottoniana, A Collection of Lives, Letters, 

Poems and Characters (by Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Donne, etc.), edited by 

Izaack Walton. Lond., 1672. 8vo. 

Additional poems by Wotton, and few notes, MS. 
Wordsworth (WUliam). 
Young (Edward). Night Thoughts. 1742-46. 

A list is appended of certain books by Lamb's minor contem- 
poraries which we know he liked at the time. Later he seems to 
have outgrown his contemporaries altogether. Writing in 1829^ 
Crabb Robinson says that Lamb *' throws away all modem books but 
retains the trash he liked when a boy ; " and in Thomas Westwood's 
recollections, printed in Chapter XLV, we see Lamb tossing Bernard 
Bartons and Barry Com walls into the garden. 

Barton (Bernard). 

Betham (Mathilda). Lay of Marie, 

Burney (Sarah H.). Tales of Fancy. 

Coleridge (H. N.). Six Months in the West Indies. 

Coleridge (Sara). Translation of the History of the Ahipones. 

Crabbe (George). The Confidant. 

D'Arblay (Madame). Camilla. 

Dibdln (Charles, the Younger). The Chessiad. 

Field (Barron). First-Fruits of Australian Poesy. 

FitzGerald (Edward). ** The Meadows in Spring." 

Gait (John). The Witness. 

Godwin (William). Life of Chaucer, etc. 

Heyne (C. L.). [Anton Wall.] Amaconda, in Crabb Robinson's translation. 

Hone (William). Ancient Mysteries, etc., etc. 

Himt (Leigh). Essays. 

Foliage. 

Irving (Edward). Dedication of his Anniversary Sermon to Coleridge. 
Landor (W. S.). Gebir. 
" Rose Aylmer." 
Man (Henry). 

Mitford (Rev. John). Sacred Specimens. 
Montgomery (James). ** The Last Man.*' 
Moxon (Edward). Christmas (dedicated to Lamb) and Sonnets. 
Procter (B. W.). (Barry Cornwall.) Dramatic Fragments, '* A Dream," etc. 
Rogers (Samuel). Pleasures of Memory, Italy. 
Shelley (Mrs. P. B.). Frankenstein. 

Southey (Robert). Thalaha, Madoc, etc.. Book of the Church, 
Thurlow (Lord). ** Sonnet on a Heron.** See page 296, Appendix H. 
White (James). Original Letters of Sir John Falsiaff. 179(5. 
Wilson (Walter). Life and Times of Daniel D$ Foe. 1830. 
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APPENDIX IV 

JOHN LAMB'S "POETICAL PIECES" 

REFERENCES are often made to the verses of John Lamb 
the elder, but so few are the opportunities of seeing 
them (the copies known can be counted on the fingers of one hand), 
that I have thought it interesting to reproduce the book here, 
particularly as Charles Lamb admired it and was the son of his 
£either. 

The volume of which I have made a transcript is in the British 
Museum, in the Large Room. Where the moths have now and 
then eaten into the sense of the ''History of Joseph," I have 
conjecturally restored the words consumed by them. Earlier words 
in square brackets are those supplied in ink by a previous owner of 
the Museum copy. I assume the date of publication to be between 
1770 and 1780. 



POETICAL PIECES 

ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 

LW such teach others, who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who have written well. 

—Pope. 

LONDON 
PRINTED FOR P. SHATWELL. OPPOSITE ADELPHI. STRAND 



TO THE FORTY-NINE MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THEIR WIDOWS. OF WHICH I HAVE 
THE HONOUR OF MAKING THE NUMBER FIFTY. 

Gentlemen, 

As you are the Cause [in some Degree] of my commencing 
Author, by your approving and printing the Lines I first spoke at 
your Annual Meeting at the Devil Tavern, I can do no less by your 
Permission than dedicate to you this small Collection. 
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If you approve of what I've written^ it must be from Good-nature 
and partiality to one, who, with a great Inclination to please his 
Readers, has but small Pretensions to appear in Print 

It is unnecessary for me to inform my Readers, that you are worthy 
Members of the Community, kind Husbands, and good Fathers ; 
your voluntarily entering yourselves into the Friendly Society for 
the Benefit of Widows, shew you are happy at home, love your 
Wives and Children, and prefer their future Welfare more than your 
own present Interest. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

A BBOTHEB MEMBER. 



POEMS, &c. 

THE SPARROW'S WEDDING; A FABLE 

A Sparrow, youthful, airy, gay, 
Chirp'd and danc'd his time away ; 
His thatch'd retreat he did forsake, 
Of ev'ry pleasure did partake : 
He swore he always would live free, 
A mighty bird for gallantry ; 
Made love to all the feathered race. 
Was fond of ev'ry youthful face ; 
In ev'ry field, in ev'ry grove, 
His chief employ was making love : 
Where e'er he came, he havock made 
On each young widow, wife, and maid ; 
None cou'd resist his powerful sway. 
But at Love's altar did obey. 

At length arch Cupid threw a dart. 
And pierc'd this [little] Sparrow's heart. 
The heart that was as hard as steel. 
Soon did sly Cupid's arrow feel. 
The fair one that had caught his eyes, 
Was virt'ous, young, free from disguise ; 
No airs she gave of coquetry, 
Modest and free from prudery ; 
Between the two extremes she mov'd. 
And ev'ry one that saw her, lov'd. 
He cock'd his tail, his feathers plum'd. 
And to make lovt he next presum'd ; 
He told her many artful lies, 
Talk'd of her beauty, sparkling eyes, 
Beg'd much she would consent to wed. 
Without her, happiness was fled ; 
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Swore he wou*d, upon his honour, 
Settle all he had upon her, 
He*d make a aettlement in tail 
On her dear telf, and her heirs male 
And in default of the male heirs, 
To th' daughters all in equal shares ; 
To's nat'ral sons, already bom 
He wou'd not leave one barley-oom. 

The young, believing, artless bird. 
At length consents, and took his word ; 
She own'd she lov'd him as her life. 
And said she*d prove a faithful vnSt. 
He thsmk'd her on his bended knee, 
Caird her his angel, deity. 
And vow*d, by sdl [the] powers above. 
He kindly would reward her love. 

Great preparations there were made 
Within a grove's refreshing shade ; 
Two Goldfinches, in liv'ries gay. 
Were taken instantly in pay. 
And a large circle they did rove, 
To invite the songsters of each grove. 
The little warblers flew in haste 
To sing, and the repast to taste ; 
All but the lovers of the frur 
Did to the marriage rights repair. 
A willow walk was in their view 
There the quondam lovers flew. 
In silent grief they each did mourn. 
And sympathiz'd with groan for groan ; 
Each sighing, said, in a low voice, 

** They wonder'd at the £ur one's choice," 
In broken accents, each did say, 
'* The fair had thrown herself away." 

The Nightingale's harmonious lay 
Welcom'd in the nuptial day. 
The feather'd throng perch'd on each tree, 
Join'd to make up the harmony : 
The chatt'ring Magpye undertook 
Their wedding dinner for to cook. 
He being properly bedight 
In a cook's doathing, black and white ; 
Six Wrens he crav'd might scullions be. 
To ease him in the drudgery : 
A Martin with industrious bill. 
Of pastry did the oven fill ; 
The Snipe acted the butler'to part. 
Who lov'd good suction at his heart ; 
A rav'nous Hawk was purver made. 
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As being proficient in the trade ; 
An Owl, for to keep up their state, 
Was made the porter at the gate ; 
The merry Thrush, with feather[s] py*d, 
Gave away the lovely bride ; 
The Blackbird acted as the priest, 
His rev'rence acted at the feast ; 
To two female Red-breasts share 
Was giv'n, to make their nest with care ; 
Four young Linnets, dress'd in white. 
Attended on the bride at night ; 
Waterwagtails danc*d around 
With nimble feet upon the ground : 
A Wood-pigeon was Hymen made. 
His torch he lit, then crav'd the aid 
Of all the gods to bless the pair. 
And make their progeny with care. 

Each bird was gay, each did rejoice, 
Untill they heard the Raven's voice ; 
Croaking, he cry'd, ** Avaunt, ye crew, 
** Let discord all your steps pursue," 
Frighted, the little warblers flew ; 
The warblers flew, and, in the rout, 
Hymen's flaming torch went out ; 
Cupid laughing, flew away, 
And in his stead did Hatred sUy, 
Indifference, Anger, Discontent, 
Join'd to spoil their merriment. 

Alas I how short are this world's joys, 
The sweetest meat the soonest cloys ; 
When once we've happiness in view. 
Soon happiness bids [us] adieu. 

The nuptial knot was scarcely ty'd. 
Before his love decay 'd and dy'd. 
Lost liberty he did deplore, 
His boasted freedom was no more : 
He chang'd his nest, he lay alone, 
He spent whole days far from his home ; 
There to each fedr was vastly civil. 
And wish'd his wife safe at the devil. 

The injur'd bird, with grief opprest, 
With wringing claws, and sobbing breast, 
Sighing, she beg'd to know the cause ; 
If in her conduct [there] were flaws. 
She promis'd much, she'd strive to mend. 
That their unhappiness might end. 

He taunting cry'd, my dearest life, 
'TIS unpolite to love a wife ; 
Besides, my dearest duck, my dove. 
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One cannot always think of love. 
The Gods doth know, I love you more 
Than e'er I did a wife befi>re. 
Look round, in ev'ry comer pry, 
You'll find each bird as bad as I ; 
'Tis fashionable now to range, 
'Tis fashion only makes me change. 

A Turtle Dove was griev'd to see 
That they so soon should disagree : 
A visit to the pair did make, 
To give, if he advice would take. 

She thus began :...'* Ye bird ingrate, 
So soon to change your love to hate. 
By living near the haunts of man. 
Their actions you have leam'd to scan ? 
And, fond to imitate their ways. 
Will be unhappy all your days. 
You've ev'ry thing that you can wish ; 
Already cranmied is your dish : 
Thanks to your good old fiither's care, 
Who of much corn made you his heir. 
Your wife is fair, with virtue blest. 
Constant and true unto your nest : 
All think, but you, she's many charms, 
And wish the fiur one in their arms. 
lit from example, you will mend. 
Be silent, and my words attend. . . . 
My dove and I do seldom roam. 
We love content, and stay at home : 
Or, if we ever chance to rove. 
We chuse an unfrequented grove ; 
There happiness we sdways find. 
Contemplate and improve each mind. 
Whene'er my will I do disclose, 
He never chuses to oppose : 
Whene'er I know what he does want, 
Most chearfully the same I grant ; 
We hand in hand together move. 
In constancy and mutual love ; 
Each other's fiiults we sdways hide. 
That is the time each tongue is ty'd. 
Nature profusely gives us pease ; 
We eat and drink, and live at ease : 
We are content, we want no more ; 
Contentment is unbounded store. 
Be happy still, 'tis not too late, 
Oo, pardon ask, and kiss your mate. . . ." 
Then, bowing low, she bid adieu. 
And to her happy consort flew. 
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THE WIDOW BULFINCH. A FABLE 

'Ti8 by the bird of wisdom sung, 
The heart's far distant from the tongue. 

Two Bulfinches, did lately pair, 
He worthy was, and she was fair ; 
They went together mind and heart 
Until the time, that death did part ; 
When e'er the wind did on her blow, 
It seem'd to give him inward woe ; 
When e'er his head or heart did ache, 
She of his troubles did partake. 
If from her sight, he chanc'd to stray. 
At home, impatient she wou'd stay, 
The moment he was in her view, 
With joy, between his wings, she flew. 
There, on his breast, she fondly cry'd. 
Long, you've been absent, from your bride, 
Our time, that flys so frist away, 
Doth, when you're absent, with me stay, 
I, inwardly, my loss do moan. 
But now am happy, you return. 

Thus they in mut'al friendship, mov'd. 
Loving, and by each bird, belov'd. 
Until a Hawk, one fatal day. 
Struck the male bird, . . . then flew away. 

As bleeding on the ground he laid, 

His weeping wife came to his aid. 

He rais'd his head, upon her breast, 

And thus, his dying words exprest ; 
" Adieu my love, adieu my wife, 
*' The fates have cut my thread of life ; 
" I beg before I take my rest, 
** That you, will grant me, one request, 
** With pleasure then I'll bid adieu, 
** And pay my debt, to nature due ; 
** 'Tis this. . . . For our dear offspring's sake, 
** A second husband, never take ; 
'* Implant in them morals that's just, 
** Be true and faithful to your trust, 
** Lead them into bright Virtue's way, 
** Look well, from her, they never stray, 
** With care and moderation, rule, 
** And send them all to wisdom's school." 

The mourning fair (dissolv'd in tears,) 
Thus bid him lay aside his fears ; 

" May I ne'er know sweet peace of mind, 
** Or may I comfort never find, 



hief;l 
ief. } 
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** May ev'ry ill, and curse betide, 

** If e'er I am, a second bride,*' 
Then to her breast, she held him fast, 
Untill he had, breath'd out his last. 

Disconsolate, she went away. 
With melancholly, spent each day ; 
Pale solitude, and silent grief. 
She chose, as her companions chiefs ] 
And call'd for death, to give relief. 
Ye Mole, she cry'd, that make his grave, 
Take care that room for me you save. 

An aged Rook, (grown old i' th' trade) 
His Undertaker, soon was made, 
A group of Daws, he kept in pay. 
For to attend, each fun'ral day : 
A Raven, was his Aid de con. 
To smell out when each breath was gone. 
Each dolefule Bird, oi wood or shade, 
She did invite to the Parade, 
To th' Wood- Pecker, with speed she sent. 
To carve this on his Monument. 

Shed a sad tear, each bird I crave. 
On my beloved husband's grave. 
Strew around, his winding sheet, \ 
Bsdm, and Myrrh, and Spices sweet, > 
For to preserve his body neat ) 

Ye earth worms, come not near his tomb. 
Pray leave him whole, 'till I do come. 

When first the water, of each eye. 
By small degrees, began to dry, 
A jolly Bird (with feathers fine,) 
Came one day with her to dine. 
He had a Crotchet, in his breast. 
To take the widow, to his N^st 
The way he knew, must be to storm, 
And not besiege the Dame in form ; 
Experience, had oft him told, 
That with the fair, you must be bold. 
And tho' their anger, first you move, 
'Tis but the prologue unto Love. 

The troubled Sea, when it doth rage, 
A serene calmness doth presage. 
The thunder that is heard on high, 
Fortels a clear and chearful sky. 

* The am'rous bird, then told the dame. 
He lov'd her with no common flame. 
That all as well as he must own, 
She was not made to sleep alone. 
That he'd left others for her sake, 
And swore, he'd no denial take. 
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At first she wonder'd what he meant, 

Her rage was great it scarce had vent : 

When ut'rance came unto her aid, 

Thus to the bold intruder said ; 
** What in my conduct have you seen, 
" To think, I shou'd my self demean, 
** Or break the oath that I have swore, 
** To my late spouse to wed no more." 

And without bidding him adieu, 

With scorn she from his presence flew. 

He csdrd again the second day ; 

She pish'd, and frown'd, but scarce said nay ; 

The third she did consent for life, 

A second time to be a wife. 

She next within herself did weigh, 
What the world wou*d, or wou'd not say ; 
But what's the world to me, she cry*d. 
Sweet inclination shall me guide. 
That for the living we shou*d live. 
And for the dead not always g^rieve ; 
The fun'ral charge, to all was proof 
She for the dead had done enough, 
That monuments was ostentation, 
And not much used in the nation. 
She therefore to the carver sent. 
She shou'd not want the monument. 



y 



VERSES ADDRESSED BY THE AUTHOR TO THE FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THEIR WIDOWS, HELD 
AT THE DEVIL TAVERN 

Sacred to Hymen, now, within this place 
No musty batchelor dare shew his face : 
'Tis we do honour to the married state. 
Our meeting here, proves each one loves his mate. 
Falsly, for happiness, the single roam, 
True happiness we only find at home ; 
Our children's prattle, and a chearfiil wife. 
Relieve our cares, sweeten the cup of life. 

Th* unmarried Fribble, who has not the heart 
To take a wife, and act the manly part, 
Cries . . . ** Gads curse ! what ! tie me up for life,] 

** To that strange, tiresome vixen call'd a wife, \ 

'* And live in constant enmity and strife ? ) 

" No, dem me I " 
For England's good, I wish the state wou'd tax 'em. 
And sdl their demy reps both jilt and pax 'em. 
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The surly brute, who knows not wedlock's joys, 
When children speak he dams their prating noise ; 
He rails on marriage, calls us women's tools. 
Contented cuckolds, and poor hen-peck'd fools. 
Tho* he's a slave to the abandon'd crew. 
And largely pays, for what he cannot do : 
In age he peevish grows ; nothing pleases, 
An old nurse he takes, and her he teazes. 
She cries, " I never saw in all my life, 

" One so fretful ... I wish you had a wife : 

" Pray let me tuck you up ; this potion take, 

** It may relieve you . . . you sdways seem awake. 

" Should it not pass, I must give you this clyster ; 

" Pray, turn your back, and I'll put on the blister." 
Forsook, fisrlom ; no friend to sooth his cares. 
He dies neglected . . . strangers are his heirs. 
He stsals into the grave, upon his sable bier. 
No wife, no child, to shed a tender tear : 
Old Time looks grave, in gall he dips his pen. 
Then strikes his name from off the list of men. 

Lei us not damn 'em, tho* their deeds are evil, 
Once in a year we'll keep 'em from the Dtvil. 



AT THEIR NEXT ANNUAL MEETING AT THE DEVIL TAVERN 

Once more we're met, fresh shav'd, look neat and trim, 
In health I hope, and sound both wind and limb ; * 

Most chearfully this mom we left our houses, 

And here are come, to serve our absent spouces ; * 

For this at night we surely shall be cuddled. 
Unless the Devil sends us home quite fuddled. 

Suppose this night (pardon the supposition) 
That any one, shou'd be in such concUtion, 
As drink is oft the cause of little strife. 
Permit me to exhibit Man and Wife. 

Wife. ..." Fy, fy, my dear, indeed your much to blame, * 

** Drink hurts your health, but more it hurts your fiune, 
** You that know better shou'd more cautious act, 
'* Nay do not frown for what I say's a fact ; 
" Masters and Fathers should be as a sample, 
** And set to all below a good example ; 
*' A chearfiil glass I own in ev'ry station 
** Is not amiss, it brightens conversation, 
" But when excess is added to the Bowl, 
** Reason gives place, and riot doth controul ; 
** For want of reason friends are tum'd to foes, 
** Quarrels ensue and oft it turns to blows. 
** Suppose that not the case and all agree,) 
** Then jests obscene and noisy ribaldry, 
** Is introduc'd to spoil sweet harmony. 



rec,\ 
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*' Why shoa'd not men, when none but men are there, 

*' Converse what's proper, for the most chaste Ear, 

" Instead of that too oft they damn and swear, 

** Bnt I have done yon'll pardon me my dear.'* 

Husband. . . . ** I own, my love, part what you say is true, 

** I love advice especially from you, 

" Experience tells me morning, noon, and night, 

" When you advise that sometimes you are right, 

'* But now you're wrong, for as I am a sinner, 

<* We only spent one shilling after dinner, 

** We only rais'd twelve quarts, and one crown bowl, 

" And what is that, when ev'ry one's a soul ? 

*' I only drank each time the hammer went, 

*' And then 'twas to oblige our president ; 

" We drank some d 'd good toasts to all the worthy, 

" We scorn to drink to any one that's scurvy : 
** I own, my love, we were a little jolly, 
*< For who, at such a time, is melancholy ? 
•* I've been to serve you. Lovy, when I'm dead,*^ 
*' So say no more, but let's make hast to 1 
" I've got a little swimming in my head." 



mdead,'\ 
9 bed, \ 
L" J 



AT THEIR LAST ANNUAL MEETINGS 

I'VE got a rod . . . it's been a month in pickle, 
And made of birch . . . you all know birch can tickle. 
I am not here stuck up for to amuse ye, 
I came to scourge, and likewise to abuse ye. 
When last we met, (I pray mind what I say) 
From first, to last, we'd but a so so day ; 
Each member slowly came like snails a creeping. 
As if the time had been elaps'd by sleeping. 

You knew no business cou'd be done without ye, 
Pray sooner come and have your cash about ye. 
You cannot pay, for one that is more near, ^ 
Bone of your bone, your rib, your only dear, j- 
Who if you're kind will love you all the year.'' 

When we had din'd I did expect some fun, 
I then was told ... the business was not done. 
Some left the table, into comers went. 
To cast up what receiv'd, what cash was spent ; 
One at that window, with his pen was seen, 
'* Take nine from eight I can't, but from eighteen 
" Just nine renuuns, but then there's ten I borrow." 
We out of office, heard this to our sorrow. 

Each us'd to give (afber the boil'd and roast) 
Year after year, a patriotic toast ; 
You're courtiers tum'd, poor Wilkes was quite forgot. 
Lord Camden, Chatham, Richmond, and what not; 
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No song, no catch, to pass the time away, 
No subject pleasing, to invite our stay. 
Bach took his hat, and softly stole away. 
The reason given so soon each member went, 
We had not then a jolly president ; 
Our last I guess, was dt his patients thinking. 
His hammer stood, and so we left oft drinking. 

If you don't mend, Apollo ^ means to spite ye. 
He'll hide his Sun-beams, and no longer light ye ; 
And if to's imps this day you're not more civil, 
I tell you plainly . . . you must leave the Devil. 



MATRIMONY 

TuHi'-Ths Millar of Mansfield 

I 
How happy a state is [a] conjugal life, 
When a husband is bless'd with a good-natur'd wife. 
With countenance chearful, like the blooming May, 
And both strive to please, and both pull the same way. 

II 
When troubles or sickness the husband attend. 
The wife proves a comforter, and a real friend; 
She sooths all his cares, and asswages his grief, 
And by sympathising, she gives him relief. 

Ill 
Our children are blessings kind Providence sends. 
When young they delight us, when grown are our friends, 
With pleasure we view them, and with pleasing care. 
We strive to provide for their future well-fare. 

IV 
When first they do prattle, and lisp Papa's name. 
The father is pleased, the mother the same ; 
They hug the dear babies, with joy in their eyes, 
Cry, surely no children were ever so wise I 

V 
We have many comforts no fribble enjoys. 
Our pleasures are lasting, but his ever cloys ; 
Unless when at dinner, we chance him to treat, 
He then like a glutton devours our meat 

VI 
At home let's be chearful, good-natur'd, and kind. 
When troubles attend us, be ever resign 'd ; 
Abroad let's be jolly, as life's but a span, 
But not to behave unbecoming the man. 

^ Apollo (the God of the sun) the name of the Room where the Members dine, 
a bust of Apollo being placed over the Chimney-piece. 
VOL. II.— 22 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A BLIND-MAN AND HIS SON OCCASIONED 
BY THE WONDERFUL BOUNTY OF THE REV. MR. HETHER- 
INGTON, WHO GAVE TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF FIFTY BLIND PERSONS DURING LIFE 

Son 

Father, where did you get that bread I pray ? 
I have not seen so much [for] many a day 
When you could see to work we*d bread to eat, 
And ev'ry Sabbath day a bit of meat ; 
But since the time you lost each precious eye,^ 
(The very thought of it doth make me cry) V 
I*ve scarcely tasted pudding, meat, or pye. J 
Besides the bread, you*ve got a bit of beef; 
I hope my father is not turn'd a thief. 
You oft have told me Providence is kind 
Unto the honest and contented Mind ; 
And tho* one Day we have not Bread to eat, 
Kind Providence the next day will us treat. 

Father 

No, no, my child, to steal I cannot see. 
And if I could, I still would honest be : 
Mark what I say . . . 'Tis Hetherington the good 
Gave me this purse to buy me daily food. 
We now no more shall want whilst I draw breath. 
For him 1*11 pray until the hour of death. 
Not only me he'll feed, but many more, > 

And tho' on earth it may decrease his store, I 
His joys in Heav'n will be increas'd the more. J 
Bless'd may he be. . . . Why do you weep, my boy ? 

Son 

'Tis not in sorrow . . . mine are tears of joy 
To think now I am young I shall be fed. 
And when I'm grown I then will work for bread. 
Pray, Father, don't he all the blind men serve ? 
Is some to eat, and all the rest to starve ? 
If I was him (and he is wond'rous good) 
Not one blind man should want his daily food : 
Let him consider their misfortunes came 
By accident, and they are not to blame. 

Father 

He does consider we've no eyes to see, \ 
And what we feel is nought but misery, I 
Our chief companion abject poverty. J 

He can't relieve us all ; he's done his part ; 
It shews bis goodness, shews a feeling heart ; 
His will is good, his fortune much too small. 
Or else with pleasure he'd relieve as all. 
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Son 
Have all the rich (who live in luxury) % 

Have Kings, Lords, Bishops, got no eyes to see I 
Such Objecu dark in all their misery ? J 

I hope your friend, who is both good and wise, 
Will clear their sight, and open all their eyes. 

Father 
I hope he will, and that the good and great 
Will have compassion on our hapless fiite, 
We that his bounty have receiv'd this day. 
Let us be grateful, for him ever pray ; 
For now once more we shall have bread to eat, 
And every Sabbath day a bit of meat. 



THE FOLLOWING PROLOGUE WAS SPOKE BY THE AUTHOR, AT 
THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH, AND A PANTOMIME ENTER- 
TAINMENT, PERFORMED AT BATH, BY 'PRENTICE BOYS 

Ladies, to keep you warm, (for 'tis cold weather,) 
We*ve laid the Pit and Boxes all together, 
Therefore sit close, that ev'ry he and she 
May have a peep at our comic tragedy. 
The Actors here behind are ready dress'd. 
Forgive their faults, they'll really do their best. 
Perhaps you think they'll rant and make a noise, 
You must excuse, they are but 'prentice boys. 
Just left their work, young striplings under age. 
Whose great ambition is to tread the stage : 
Their wardrobe's thin the actors but a few. 
And not one female 'mongst the spouting crew. 
To tell the truth th' whole acting apparatis 
Is very small so very hard their fate is. 
They want not hands the painted scenes to change. 
They have but one and that you'll say is strange, 
'Tis both a comic and a tragic scene. 
It serves for fiuces and for harlequin. 
When ghosts and witches down below shou'd sink. 
For want of traps behind the Scene they slink. 
They've but three swords to push to slash and hew, 
A motley coat and an old wig that's blue, 
A bowl for poison (sometimes to make punch in) 
Two masks, a drum, and Mackbeth's wooden Truncheon. 

I'll leave the audience to find out the rest, 
And pass my word the boys will do their best. 



THE LADY'S FOOTMAN 

You say, my Friend, you'd have in Rhime, 
How we in Liv'ry spend our time : 
One Day I'll give, if you'll attend. 
And as that one, the rest we spend. 
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*Bout Sev*n I wake, and ope my eyes, 
Stretch m3r8eli; and then I rise ; 
Unless with Friend, the Night before, 
I have enlarg'd the Alehouse Score : 
When that's the Case, the Hour's Nine . . . mom . 
Without my Shoes down Stairs I come ; 
First look i' th' Glass and comb my Hair, 
Then for Business I prepare, 
And fall to work with all my Might, 
In making Knives and Forks look bright ; 
The Glasses wash, and Plate I clean. 
Then go for Water, Rolls, and Cream : 
Next, Spirits for the Lamp I get, 
Cups and Saucers in order set ; 
Tea- Pot, Slop-Bason, Spoons and Tongs, 
And what to Breakfast else belongs. 
When Madam rings to take away. 
Up stairs I run, her will to obey ; 
Complaints I hear that Butter's bad. 
The Cream is sour, and we're all mad. 

Breakfast is no sooner o'er, 
But thro' the Town I take a Tour. 
My Lady, with important Air, 
Cries, ' John, this Puppy leave with Care ; 

* My Service give to Lady June, 

* And if I'm not put out of Tune 

* I will on her wait to-morrow ; 
» Cupid for my Venby borrow. 

* These Invitation Cards receive, 

* And as directed do them leave. 

* Call, in your Way, on Lady Belle, 

* This verbal Message to her tell : 

" On Sunday next, with Mrs. Stake 
•• A Party at Quadrille we make." 

* To the Mantua-maker give this Note, 

* What ril have alter'd I have wrote : 
' I have not Patience with the Brute t 

* Entirely spoild's [my] Birth-day Suit. 

* Likewise, pray call on Ludgate-Hill, 
' And bid the Mercer bring his bill : 

* Tho' long it will be 'ere I pay, 

' My last Night-Gown begins to fray. 

* At Five bid Monsieur curl my Hair, 

* Exact at Six order the Chair, 

* This Instant go, return in Time. 

* At Four o'clock I mean to dine.' 

Then off I set, with Stick in Hand, 
And steer my Course towards the Strand 
There I call on my Landlord Surl, 
And get myself a Pint of Purl, 
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To raise my Spirits, and invite » 

'Gainst Dinner Time, an Appetite ; 

I read the News, and tlien set out 

To finish the afioresaid Ront : 

Which having done, return I do, 

Between the hours of One and Two ; 

I change my Shoes, my Lady see, 

And there give up my Embassy. 

When Things are ready in the Tray, 
Up Stairs I go, the Cloth to lay ; 
The Fire I stir, some coals put on, 
Or Madam lectures, Ten to One. 

When Dinner's serv'd she then begins, 

* Sure thus I'm teazed tot my Sins ; 

* The mutton's raw, and Turnips cold. 

* Indeed, my Dear, I've Cause to scold : 

* The heedless Slut's in Love I think, 

* Or else it is the Effects of Drink, 
That Fellow too I'll part with soon, 

* For drunk he mostly is ere Noon ; 

* Then Glass and China goes to Pot, 

* I cannot bear a drunken Sot.* 

When Dinner's over, I prepare 
To walk before my Lady's Chair : 
Then out we sally at the Door ; 
But nothing give unto the Poor, 
Altho' her Ladyship they bless, 
And wish her Health and Happiness. 

* With lighted Flam I clear the Way, 

* With By your Leave ; take Care, I pray. 

* Take Care 1 ' a dirty Fellow cries, 

* Pray who are you ? L d b st your Eyes 1 

* Your Master's Cloaths pull off, you Skip ; 

* I don't him mind but on I trip : 

' For, at the same time he'd be glad 

« Of my old Coat, tho' ne'er so bad.' 
Along we drive, thro' Thick and Thin, 
Perhaps two Hours before let in ; 
For some are out, and others ill, 
And some are in a Dishabille. 
At last unto a Rout we come. 
Or, if you please, a Lady's Drum : 
There do the Fair that Money lose, 
Which shou'd defray the Traders Dues. 
This Message whispers in my Ears : 

* My Service to Miss Molly Sprite, 

* And hope she better slept last Night : 

* Poor Soul, I hear her Monkey's dead, 

* For which, they say, she keeps her Bed ; 
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* And, do you hear, let Chsdrmen wait, 

* I don't intend to stay here late : ' 
Then up she mounts . . . down I descend. 
To shake Hands with particular Friend ; 
And there I do some Brothers meet. 

And we each other kindly greet : 

Then Cards they bring and Cribbage-Board, 

And I must play upon their word 

Altho' I tell them I am sent 

To know how th' Night a Lady spent. 

* Pho 1 make Excuse, and have one Bout, 
' And say the Lady was gone out,' 

The Advice I take, sit down and say, 

* What is the sum for which we play ; 

* I care not much/ another cries, 

* But let it be for Wets and Drys : ' 
That mater'al Point we settle. 

The Cards they raise each Man's Mettle : 

The Winners laugh, the Losers swear 

They cannot win for want of Beer, 

When Liquor comes, about we drink. 

Which makes us faster damn and sink : 

(For let me whisper in your Ear, 

That Man who will not curse and swear. 

Is a Milk-Sop call'd by ev'ry 

Servant that doth wear a Liv'ry.) 

Quart Pots and Beer are hand^ round. 

Until the passing Bell doth sound ; 

And when we find that we must part. 

First drink, shake Hands, and then we start. 

Thus do we spend our idle Hours, 
And imitate the higher Powers : 

Thus like our Betters we do play. 
Each Day, our ready Cash away. 

When home we get I lay the Cloth, 
Then up I take some Viper Broth, 
My Lady's Spirits for to raise, 
Because her Pulse beats low she says, 
'Bout One I do for bed prepare. 
And first with Paper curl my Hair : 
Next, bolt and lock up all the Doors, 
To keep out Rogues and common Whores, 
Then lock the Plate up in the Chest, 
Pull off my Cloaths, and go to Rest, 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN, ON A VISIT IN THE 
COUNTRY TO FOUR MAIDEN SISTERS 

You did request from me a letter, 
My head (I thank you) is much better ; 
My Wife grows plump, and Polly's eyes,' 
Are now, almost, both of a 5ts#. 
Your Mam is well, and so is Pappy, 
That you are so, they seem quite happy ; 
But Mama looks, (tho* she's not sick). 
Just like a Hen that's lost her Chick. 

Altho' your Mam doth Tommy* treat,% 
With the best Bits of Prior's meat, V 

For want of you he will not eat. J 

Last night into your bed he crept, 
Where you and he so oft have slept. 
Not finding you within 3rour Nest, 
He scratch'd, and mew'd, but could not rest. 
So up he went, (this News will fret ye) 
And crept into the bed with Betty. 

Miss Charlotte's now the Temple Toast, 
Now you're away, she rules the roast ; 
She at each Beau doth look so sly. 
And rolls at them each roguish eye ; 
Each day to make her conquests sure, 
Her hoop's put on for to allure ; 
With little hat along she bounces, 
Be deck'd with Furbelows and flounces. 
With ribbons, trollies, gauze, and lace. 
For to set off her pretty fiice. 

Return pray soon, I don't deceive ye. 
Or else one Beau, she will not leave ye. 

You're in a virtuous house no doubt. 
You're Friends with you will make a rout, 
And to amuse you, gad about. 
But stay not long for I'm afraid. 
That if you do you'll die a maid. 
For if at Maiden Hall you stay. 
With the four Virgins 'till dooms day, 
Tho' you against the stream may strive. 
You still will make the number five. 



•} 



A LETTER FROM A CHILD TO HIS GRANDMOTHER 
Dbar Grandmam, 

Pray to God to bless 
Your Grandson dear with happiness; 
Pray that I may be a good Bey, 
Be Grandmam's, Dad's, and Mother's Joy ; 

1 Mary Lamb's, I suppose.— E. V. L. *An old fitvonritB C«t« 
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That ai I do advance each Year, 
I may be taught my Ood to fear, 
My little frame, from passion free. 
To Man's Estate, from Infruicy ; 
From vice that leads a youth aside. 
And to have wisdom for my guide, 
That I may neither lie, nor swear. 
But in the path of Virtue steer, 
My actions gen'rous, frur, and just. 
Be always true unto my Trust, 
And then the Lord will ever bless 
Your Grandson dear, 

John L b the Lbbs. 



A COOKING SONG FOR A MAN 
Tuns — Thir0 was a Jolly B$ggar 

Op all the cooking nations, 

The English bear the bell, 
We all are cooks both high and low. 
There's none can us excell. 
And a cooking we will go, will go, will go. 
And a cooking we will go. 

II 
The narrow souled miser. 

Who much abounds in wealth. 
Starves in the midst of plenty, 
And finely cooks himselt 
And a cooking, &c. 

Ill 
Church Wardens of each parish. 

Much for the poor do bend. 
Then cook them off with farthings, 
The silver all they spend. 
And a cooking, &c. 

IV 
The lawyers deal in cookery, 

Or many fibs do teli. 
They eat their clients oysters up, 
To them they give each shell. 
And a cooking, &c 

V 
The Doctor wise with his large wig, 

Who always seem in haste. 
He for the sick such broth doth cook. 
Which he himself won't taste. 
And a cooking, &c. 
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VI 
Onr worthy representatives, 
Do promise us rich &oth ; 
Bat when their bonnty we do taste, 
We find it Wind and Froth. 
And a cooking, &c. 

VII 
When ministers make Peace or War, 

We throw it in their dish, 
And say they've finely cook*d us, 
A kettle full of fish. 
And a cooking, &c. 

VIII 
Our Majesty God bless him, 
Tho' careful are his looks. 
For England's good, it will not do, 
Because at court there's cooks. 
And a cooking, &c. 



ANOTHER SONG, FOR A WOMAN 
To th4 Sams Tum 

Op all the occupations 

Sure Cooking is the best. 
When Dinner's served, and Dishes wash'd, 

We then have time to rest. 

II 
We in the Kitchin rule the roast. 

We there command in chief. 
Without our Leave, no soul dare touch 

Pork, Mutton, Veal, or Beef. 

Ill 
A Sop out of our Dripping-Pan, 

Is better fax I wot. 
Than e'er a Lady's Maid can give. 

Out of a Chamber Pot 

IV 
The abigals when single. 

How they're bedixed out. 
Poor devil's when they're married 

They cannot wash a clout. 

V 
Their children are neglected. 

In beds unmade they lie. 
They dress themselves like slatterns. 

Their house like a pig-sty. 
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VI 
Like them we are not skin and bone 

For we are fat and plnmp. 
We are cut and come again. 

Like a fat Oxe*8 rump, 

VII 
Altho' we are such jolly girls, 

A little fills our maws, 
Like Greenland bears we live upon. 

The licking of our paws. 

VIII 
We are the only girls for wives. 

For if a man proves nice 
Soon a tit-bit we can toss up, 

And serve it in a trice. 

IX 
Therefore my jolly lasses 

Let us contented be, 
As kitchen stuff doth find us gin. 

Our wages deaths and tea. 

X 

To cookery let us drink my girls. 
Good living's the best toast. 

Without it all wou*d starved be, 
Success to boil'd and roast 



A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY 
My Good Fribnd, 
For favours to my son and wife, 
I shall love you whilst Pve life, 
Your clysters, potions, help*d to save. 
Our infant lambkin from the grave, 
May you for this and each good deed, 
Ne*er want a friend in time of need, 
And when you leave a single life, 

To make I S a lawful wife 

I hope God will his blessing pour 
Upon you both every hour. 
No quarrelling like cat and dog 
Nor think the marriage life a clog, 
But rather pass your time away, 
With chearfiilness and equal sway. 
I wish you every sort of joy, 
And hope no troubles will annoy. 
I hope your children you may rear 
To serve their God, and you both fear 
That they may be a blessing to 
You both, nor give you any woe. 
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I wish your fields may well be till'd 

Yoar Barns with choicest Grain be fill'd, 

And that your strong and fleecy Dams 

May bring each Year a Brace of Lambs ; 

That your Red Cows may never £ul 

To fill each Meal a brim-full Pail, 

Without that common jadish trick 

To up with foot and down it kick ; 

I wish your Horses may be free 

From Glanders, Spaven, and Farcy, 

And all disorders that attend 

A Horse unto his latter end ; 

Nor Chickens of the pip e*er die, 

Nor Fox their dwelling e*er come nigh ; 

That fowls and ducks and geese may swarm 

Within your cultivated farm. 

I wish the murrain ne'er may kill 

Your grunting hogs against your will. 

I wish each sow at teeming time 

May bring forth pigs not less than nine. 

And that they ne'er may want to eat 

Their pigs by way of dainty treat. 

I wish you this and ten times more j 

With plenty for yourselves and poor | 

And real contentment at your door. I 



THE 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH 

Dbion thy Almighty Aid, O heavenly King 1 
That I may write thy Praise, and Joseph sing ; 
How he a Slave, by thy divine Command, 
To Greatness 'rose, in the Egyptian Land. 
In this thy Providence, was greatly shown, \ 

Preserv'd his Family, and thy Name made known r 
To them who worshipp'd Gods of wood and stone. ^ 

May thou. Great God 1 with Energy divine, 
Reveal thy self, and on all Nations shine 
That one and all, may thy great Name adore. 
And sing thy Praise 'till Time shall be no more. 

In Canaan Land, Jacob was greatly blest. 
The Lord him lov'd, and gave him Peace and Rest ; 
His Barns were fiU'd, his Oxen graz'd the Field, 
His Camels burden did great Riches yield. 
Twelve Sons he had (from whom there was to spring^ 
Our Lord and Christ, Salvation fot to bring, V 

To all on Earth, that shou'd repent their Sin) J 

He tov'd 'em all, but one above the rest, . 
And Day by Day, his frtvourite Son he drest, I 
(To show his Love) in different colour'd Vest, j 
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This rais'd the envy of the rest, to tee, 
Without a Cause, his partiality ; 
Conscious they were, his Love deserved more. 
Than this lov'd Youth, their father did adore. 
For many Years, in Winters Frost and Cold, 
His Flocks they kept, and nightly did them fold ; 
Yet all they cry, will not his pity move. 
He doth us hate, and Joseph greatly love. 

Thus rail*d they on, against the much lov'd Youth, 
Whose Breast was fraught with Innocence and Truth, 
Whose Soul divine, inspired from above. 
Early had learn'd, in Wisdom's School to rove. 

Two Visions had, this fav'rite of the Sides, 
The Heavenly Visions prov'd, that he shou'd rise 
The first in Rank, o'th' house of Israel, 
First of his Tribe in Canaan Land that dwell. 

He told his Dreams, which rais'd the Anger more. 
Of Jacob's Sons, than any Thing before ; 
You Wretch, they cry, are we to bow to you. 
Who are your Elders, and your betters too ? 
That ne'er shall be, — Then to each other, cry, 
At proper Time, for this, the Youth shall die ; 
He shall not live, altho' his Life wou'd save. 
For many Years, Old Jacob, from the Grave. 

The Flocks of Isr'el (number'd like the Sand,) 
For want of Pasture, graz'd in distant Land ; 
The Patriarchs, his Sons, his Shepherds were. 
His flocks, and herds, were their peculiar Care ; 

One Day, the Father (tho' much loath to part 
With his lov'd Child, this Fav'rite of his heart) 
Called the Boy ; the Boy did strait repair 
For his Commands, and his Commands to bear. 
My Son, he said, to Shechem Land repair. 
Greet all my Sons, enquire of their Welfare, 
If they're in health, and all their Fleecy Care.. 

The Son, obedient to his Sire's Command, 
Set out in willing Search, of Shechem Land ; 
Patience and Virtue, 'tended on each Side, 
And Providence before, — his future Guide. 

Long the Youth wandered o'er each Field and Plain, 
Long did he search, but searched long in vain ; 
Till Fortune sent a Friend to be his Guide, 
And told him where his Brothers did abide ; 
Dothan the place,— to Dothan then he went, 
Tho' weary grown, with Hunger almost spent ; 
E'er he arriv'd, his Brothers did him spy. 
Behold, the Dreamer cometh ! was their cry. 
This was the Time, they to each other said. 
Now was the time, the Fav'rite's blood to shed, 



ire. J 
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His Brother Renben, who much lov*d the Child, 
Thus artfully his Brothers all beguil*d ; 
You council wrong, to kill him is not good, 
He is our Brother, spill not then his blood, 
But in some Cavern deep, his Body cast. 
There let him stay, *till he breaths out his last. 

Thus he advis'd, and the Advice he gave, 
Was not to kill his Brother, but to save. 

The Council's good, they one and all did cry, 
The Council's good, and there's a Pit hard by ; 
We'll cast him in, that is his final Doom, 
And then we'll see, what of his Dreams become. 

The trembling Youth, who heard their stern Decree, 
Begg'd much for Mercy on his bended knee ; 
** Spare me, my Brothers, spare my tender Youth, 
** I love you all, and never told Untruth ; 
** Indeed I never did, some Pity take, 
** And spare your Brother, for your Father's Sake I 
** O, bring him not untimely to his Grave, 
** Let us both live,~some Mercy on us have 1 " 

Thus begg'd the Youth, but all their Breasts were steel. 
They tum'd their Backs, wou'd not his Sorrows feel 
But stripp'd his Vest, (not thinking of the Sin) 
Then dragg'd him to the Pit, and push'd him in. 

Their Brother gone, and Conscience to defeat, 
Made themselves merry, and sate down to eat. 
When lo 1 behold 1 some Ishmaelites came by. 
Bearing to Egypt Land, rich Spicery ; 
With choice of Balm and Myrrh, a noble Freight, 
The camels seemed to bend beneath their Weight. 

The Brothers did 'em spy ; and did agree, 
Joseph to sell, and from the Pit him free ; 
Then drew him up, and to the Merchants sold. 
Their hated Brother, for a Sum of Gold ; 
And next, by one and all, it was thought good 
To slay a Kid, and drench his Coat in Blood ; 
Unto their aged Father bear the same. 
And say they found it, as they backward came ; 
This they perform'd ; and homeward they did go, 
(Deceitfril Sons) with Countenance of woe. 

Then to their sire, the bloody coat did give. 
And told their Tale.— The News he did receive 
With silent Grief— at last his Speech had vent. 
And up to Heaven, he this petition sent. 
For Patience— and cried, with Sorrow mild, 

** An evil Beast, this Day hath me beguil'd 

** Of the dear Youth, my only darling Child 1 

**MySonl MySonl I lov'd him as my life ; 
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" He was the first born of my Fav'rite Wife, 
*< Now he is gone, nothing shall e'er me save, 
** I will not live, we'll both possess one Grave 1 
••My Son! My Son I " 

The Merchant Midianites, much lik'd their Prise, 
And with great Glee, one to the other cries ; 
The Youth is fair, and seems with Wisdom fraught. 
Much Gain he'll bring, when he's to Egypt brought ; 
He and our Merchandize, much Wealth will bring ; 
Jovial we'll be, and make the Vallies ring 1 

To Egypt Land they came : the Youth they sold 
To Potiphar, (as Holy Writ has told) 
An Officer, Captain of Pharaoh's band, 
He lik'd the Youth, and bought him at their hand. 
All that he had, to Joseph's Trust he gave. 
Great was the Trust to one that was his Slave, 
And whilst he in his Master's house did dwell, 
Whate'er he undertook did prosper well. 

Thus liv'd the Youth, with Peace and Plenty blest, 
His Troubles small, and quiet was his Rest, 
Till lustful Love, inflamed had his Dame, 
She for him burn'd with an unlawful flame ; 
And Day by Day when e'er the Youth was by. 
She fondly gaz'd and begg'd with her he'd lie. 

(O lust, vile lust 1 how do'st thou draw astray, 
God's image man from out of virtue's way 1 
O youth like Joseph, shun her fatal snare. 
Fly her embrace, and of her touch beware.) 

Joseph reply'd, my master is my friend. 
My God I serve, I must not both offend. 

To please his sight and draw his thoughts astray 
Each day she deck'd herself in rich array, 
Thus day by day she did intreat his love. 
But day by day in vain her suit did move. 
Her reason did her leave, she kept no bound. 
She catch'd the youth and grasp'd his body round, 
Saying, lie with me. The frighted Joseph fled. 
And left (poor change) his garment in his stead. 

Then rage, and hate, and disappointed love, 
Rush'd in her breast and did her passions move 
For vengeance. . . . His garment she laid aside 
Untill her lord came home, then sobbing, cr/d. 
This £uthful steward of the Hebrew tribe. 
Hath us'd me ill with mockery and gibe. 
And being strong with me [he] wou'd have laid, 
Had I not call'd assistance to my aid. 
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Alternate passions press'd the master's mind,^ 
He thought his Wife was of the virtuous kind, ]> 
The youth he thought to no one vice indin'd, J 
Nor did he fix his fitv'rite's final doom 
Till like a deluge tears from her did come. 
Within a dungeon damp the youth was bound, 
Horror and darkness to be seen all round. 

With patience mild, and with a steady mind, 
With conscience clear the Youth was much resign*d ; 
He knew his God when his good time did see, 
(As heretofore) his God wou'd set him free. 

And he was right. . . . The Lord did rule the mind 
Of his keeper, he to him prov*d most kind, 
He in the prison let him go at large. 
And of the prison gate gave him the charge. 

In times process Pharaoh the King was wroth, 
With two that serv'd, to prison sent them forth. 
These fellow captives of the Hebrew Youth, 
(Who still retain'd his innocence and truth) 
The self same night each man did dream a dream, 
And the next mom, to Joseph told the theme 
With countenance sad. Then spake old Jacob's son, 

'* I'm here a captive, tho' no harm I've done. 

** I serve my God, and bear a steady mind, 

•* It is his blessed wUl, and I'm resigned." 

Then the interpretation did explain, 
That one shou'd live, the other shou'd be slain. 
Which came to pass. . . . Friendship is but a name. 
This fortunate man to whom good tidings came, 
Promis'd to Joseph that he wou'd be kind. 
And former friendship keep within his mind. 
But he forgot him. 

Ingratitude thou bane of friendship's lore. 
With man thou dwell'st, and friendship is no more. 
Two years elaps'd, the King two Visions had. 
Which chang'd his mirth, his countenance was sad. 
He took no rest it long disturb'd his brain, % 

He sent for his magicians to explain, V 

They spells did use, but spells and charms were vain. J 

Then Pharaoh's butler did approach his King. 
Saying, hail dread Sir 1 comfort to you I bring. 
There's a young man, he's of the Hebrew tribe, 
Who at this time doth in your prison 'bide. 
That can reveal the secrets of your heart, 
And tendency of both your dreams impart. 

Myself, great Sir, did you my King offend, 
For which your slave you did to Prison send. 
There this young Youth explain'd a dream to me, 
That I, your Slave, from Ftison should get free. 
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A man of tout was sent in haste to bring 
The Hebrew youth befiire the Egyptian King. 
When thus the King ''My Servant hath me told, 
" (Bow not to me but with your King be bold.) 
*' That by some hidden heavenly powV divine 
" You can explain to me two dreams of mine." 

The youth began not in the least afraid 
Having envok'd the Lord unto his aid. 
*< Great King, he cry*d, to God it doth belong 
** For to explain if he'll direct my tongue, 
" I will unfold what doth disturb your rest, 
** Reveal your dreams. They seem of great behest." 
The Monarch did. And Joseph then [repl/d] 
Boldly, for heav'nly wisdom was his guide. 

** The first sev'n years with a profusive hand, 
** Plenty will pour its horn thro' out the land, 
*' Ceres with sun burnt look will bless the field, 
** And each half year a golden harvest yield. 

" The next sev'n. Famine dire with meagre jaws, 
** Feeble voice, eagles eyes, and Harpies daws, 
** Shall set out (sad sight) with staff in hand, 
*' In search of Ivead to eat thro* out the land. 
** But find none ; unless you do provide, 
** A man of wisdom proper for to guide, 
** With sparing hand your first sev*n years increase, 
** (A faithful Steward) 'till the famine cease." 

Silent the Monarch stood with great surprise, ^ 
Wonder and amazement had fix'd his eyes V 

On Joseph. At last he starting cries j 

** If there's a God he doth with thee reside, ^ 
** Thou [shalt not go, but] in my palace 'bide, ]> 
" Drest in my robe and in my chariot ride." J 
He took the golden chain from off his neck 
And with the same the Hebrew youth did deck. 
He made his people all to bow the knee. 
To him as tho' he'd been a deity. 
Next did appoint this friv'rite out of hand 
Steward and Overseer of the land. 

Amidst his splendour and timidst his state 
Each night and mom he on his God did wait. 
His prayer thus began. 
** Most mighty God stupendous are thy ways, 
** Direct thy Joseph how to speak thy praise, 
** Malice remove from me and stiff neck'd pride, 
** Voluptuousness and ev'ry ill beside. 
** May all my thoughts my words and actions tend 
** To pleasure thee and work the gen'ral end, 
** For which from my own land thou did'st me send." 
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Plenty appeared and the whole land was gay, 
A constant spring the months seem'd all like May. 
The subjects danc'd, and joyful was the King, 
Ceres was pleas'd and did great handfuls bring. 

When all was mirth and joy Joseph's chief care, 
Was for the people and the King's welfare. 
With the earth's produce from the rise of mom 
'Till night he fill'd large granaries of com. 

Seven years elaps'd. Famine did next appear, 
Hunger led the Van, and Death brought up the rear. 
Then Ceres fled, and Plenty, Mirth, and Joy, 
Famine spread forth and did the land annoy. 
Dreadful havock. To Canaan land it spread, 
[When] Jacob heard in Egypt there was bread. 
He call'd his sons, his sons did him attend. 

** Prepare, he cry'd, I must to Egypt send, 

** We cannot starve in Egypt there is com, 

'* Prepare to go 'gainst the approach of mora. 

** God will attend your steps be not afraid, 

** Go, bless you my sons." . . . They bow'd and obey'd. 

[To the] Egyptian land they went with speed. 
Hunger lent 'em wings, 'twas a time of need. 
Then did approach, with reverence and dread, 
Joseph, their brother, whom they thought was dead. 

Three times they bow'd to him, their errand told. 
That for his com, they brought a sum of gold. 

He knew 'em all, but he for some wise end. 
Said they were Spies,~did them to Prison send. 

Alternate passions his noble breast did move, 
Anger [was] one, the other brotherly love. 
Last did resolve himself for to reveal. 
But first he meant they should much sorrow feel. 
He from confinement set them all at large, 
And to 'em all he strictly gave this charge : 

** You say a brother young you've left behind, 

" To prove your tmth, choose one, I will him bind, 

" The rest may go, and when you do return, 

** That brother bring, altho' your father mourn." 
And to his people, orders he did give. 
To give 'em corn, their money not receive. 

They must obey. — Simeon was left behind 
Against his own, and of each brother's mind. 

Silent and slow they homeward did return, 
With grief of heart, their conscience prick'd 'em on 
Their cruel usage of their Father's joy. 
Came in their minds, and did 'em much annoy. 
VOL. IL— 23 
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The good old man, when he had heard their tale, 
Sunk in his chair, and his old heart did fail ; 
He blam'd 'em much for naming of the boy. 
Who was his staff of life, his only joy. 
Joseph was gone, and Simeon left behind. 
His tears did flow till he was almost blind. 

The figmiine did increase, their com was gone, 
They wanted bread, and did begin to mourn ; 
They begg'd their Father would consent to part 
With Benjamin altho' it griev*d his heart ; 
And promised, if they did alive remain. 
His youngest son they would bring back again. 

[Their father] did consent, his fears did cease, 
[He bless'd them all] and bid them go in peace : 
Two sums of gold he gave them for to take, 
For fear the first retum'd was a mistake : 
Some fruits did add, a present from his hand. 
Unto the Governor of Egypt land. 

A second time to Egypt they drew near, 
A second time 'fore Joseph did appear. 

They found him pushing Famine far away. 
And with much sweetness bidding Hunger stay. 
Death for a time put up his dart and fled. 
Life staid behind in grim Tyrant's stead. 

They bowed low, and did their presents give. 
He smil'd on them, their presents did receive : 
His Mother's son he did look on with joy. 
His heart did yearn to hug the lovely boy. 

He cried peace, — peace be with ye all ! 
Then to his chief Domestic he did call : 
Bid him against the following day prepare 
A simiptuous dinner of all costly fare. 
With rich desert, with choice of costly wine, 
Intending that they all with him shou'd dine. 

They all stood mute with wonder and amaze 
What this shou'd mean, they fathom'd not his ways. 
His acts to them without a cause appear. 
There it seem'd cruel, 'twas a friendship here. 

There dinner over and to ease his heart. 
Himself reveal'd. . . . But first bid all depart. 

Thrice he strove to speak, and thrice the tears did flow, 
They sympathiz'd, their breasts seemed big with woe. 
At last he cry'd *< Your frither's son behold, 
" Start not, — I'm Joseph,— Joseph whom you sold. 
** Weep not my brothers, 'twas the Lord's decree, 
*' He sent me here to save you all and me. 
'* How does my father, lives the good old man, 
** Dry up your tears and tell me if yon can." 
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Then wept alond. — They louder wept than he. 
A8ha[m*d], Rejoic'd— Their brother lott, to see. 

Let all like Joseph fiMrmer faults forgive, 
[That] all from Heav'n forgiveness may receive. 

Then Joseph cr/d ** for Jacob haste away, 

** [Choose your b^t] horsemen, make no delay, 

" [Take bread] and wine, take ev'ry thing you need, 

** Take eagles wings and fly with utmost speed. 

** If he stays there famine will him consume, 

** I long to see and with him to commune.'* 
Great preparations instantly were made. 
Of chariots, waggons, and a large parade 
Of servants, camels, fruits, and rich array. 
To entertain his frtther on his way. 

The sons found Jacob on his bended knee, 
[Praying to] Ood that they might prosp'rous be. 
[The] sudden news shook all his vital frame, 
[He to] them all did cry you're much to blame. 

" Old I am grown and all my senses Mreak, 

'* Deceive me not, my old heart do not break." 
Nor did his children in the least believe, 
'Till Joseph's presents first he did receive. 
Then said it is enough ; with joy did cry, 
Joseph rU see, and bless him e'er I die. 

E'er he arriv'd at the Egyptian land, 
For to prepare Joseph had giv'n command ; 
With pleasing joy he went without delay. 
To meet his aged father on the way. 

They met, each nish'd into the other's arms. 
And silent stood — their hearts beat loud alarms : 
The Father on his aged knees did fall. 
The Son upon his knees did father call ; 
Bless your Son Joseph, bless me e'er ye die, 
Bless you, my Son, the aged Sire did cry. 

He blest his Son, and next began to sing 
This song of praise unto his Heav'nly King : 
** Ye birds that sing, and the pure air divide, 

" Ye rivers deep, and purling streams that glide, 

** Ye fishes all that in the same abide, 

** Ye flocks and herds, that graze within the mead, 

** Ye camels strong, likewise ye neighing steed, 

** Ye twinkling stars that glitter to our sight, 

** Ye Sun and Moon that this our world do light, 

*' Praise, praise the Lord t 

** And all ye blessed " — more he would have said. 
But wanted strength ; his venerable head 
Was weary grown, — ^but silent did adore \ 

The God of Gods, whose bounty gave him more V 
Than ever man on earth enjo/d before ; ) 
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[And day by day], 'till the approach of death. 
Praised his God, and then resigned his breath. 
[His] son thro' life's whole scene, acted his part 
With uprightness and integrity of heart ; 
Belov'd by God, by man he was the same. 
He in a Stranger's land, liv'd free from blame ; 
And to the Gentiles God he did reveal. 
At proper times, with an uncommon zeal ; 
Till his last breath, his praises did not cease 
Unto the Lord — then laid him down in peace. 

May thou, Great God, with energy divine. 
Reveal thyself, and on all Nations shine 1 
That all like Joseph may thy name adore. 
And sing thy praise 'till time shall be no more 1 



Finis 
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Alpha Road, St. John's Wood, No. 41, 

Mary Lamb's last home, II. 285. 
Alsager, T. M., and the Lambs, I. 354, 

360,373,400; IL 115. 
Lamb's gift of his Works to, 

IL5. 
his donation to the Godwin 

fund, II. 95. 
Atnatonda, by Anton Wall, translated by 

Crabb Robinson, I. 310. 



Ambleside, Charles and Mary Lamb at, 

I. 228. 

America, and Lamb's portrait of Miltoo, 

11. 77. 

— and John Lamb's pamphlet on 

Humanity, II. 78, 79. 

— and Charles Lamb, II. 304. 
"Amicus Redivivus" quoted, 1. 144, i6x; 

II. 96. 

Amiens, Mary Lamb's illness at, II. 89. 
Amory, Thomas, his John BuncU, II. 

313. 
Amwell and Lamb's walks, II. 86. 
Amyot, Thomas, meets Lamb, I. 307. 
Ancestry, The pride of, Lamb on, L 30. 
"Ancient Mariner, The," and Lamb, L 

142, 254. 305 ; II. 271. 
Ancient Mysteries, Hone's, and Lamb, II. 

Andrews, Mord, meets the Lambs, 1. 31a 

Angerstein, John Julian, Lamb on his 
pictures, I. 268, 269. 

Anglers and Lamb, II. 175. 

Anna. See Alice W , also Ann Sim- 
mons. 

Annual Anthology, 1800, I. X17, 141, x6i. 

— Review, and John Woodvil, L 226. 
Anti-Jtuohin, The, and Coleridge, Lloyd, 

Lamb & Co., I. 136 ; li. 228. 

Review and Magazine, The, and 

Gillray's caricature, 1. 136, 
137, 138. 178. 

its further attack on Lamb 

and his friends, I. 137. 
Antiquity, Lamb will write for, II. 207. 
" Antonio," by William Godwin, I. 179, 
189. 

— Lamb's account of the first perform- 

ance, I. 190. 
Appreciations, by Walter Pater, and Elia, 

L 189; II. 48. 
Aram, Eugene, Hazlitt's wish to see, I. 

386. 
Archer, Mr. William, his essay on Lamb 

quoted, I. 118. 
Ariel, Lamb as, II. 222. 
Ariosto, Titian's portrait of, I. 383. 
Aristotle and Shakespeare, Lamb's joke 

on, I. 306. 
Arnold, S. J., of the Lyceum, I, 236. 
" Artaxerxes " (" My First Play "), I. 9, 43. 
Artevelde, Philip Van, by Taylor, Lamb 

on, II. 271. 
Asbury, James Vale, and Miss Isola 
Lamb, II. 221. 

Lamb's '• apology" to, II. 222. 

Askew, Anthony, Dr., I. 144, 162. 
Athenaum, The, Lamb's work in, I. 357. 

Crabb Robinson's letter to, II. loi. 

and Mrs. Coe's reminiscences of 

Lamb, IL 171. 
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Athinaum, Th^, and Procter on Lamb's 

good things, II. 173. 
and FitcGerald's ** Meadows in 

Spring," II. 235. 
and Lamb's tribute to Munden, II. 

242. 

— — and Lamb's essay on the "Bar- 

renness of Imagination," etc., 
II. 247. 

and Lamb's sonnet on the ** Chris- 
tian Names of Women," II. 248. 

and the review of Moxon's sonnets, 

II. 248. 

and Lamb's wedding verses to 

Moxon, II. 257. 

and Lamb's "Thoughts on Pre- 
sents of Game," II. 258. 

Lamb's sonnet to Stothard, II. 

259. 

its request to Lamb on Coleridge's 

death, II. 266. 

Authoresses, Lamb on, II. 33. 

Authors ^England, Tks, by H. F. Chor- 
ley, II. 293. 

Authorship, Lamb on calamities in, II. 

259. 
Autobiographical Fragmsnt, by B. W. 
Procter, I. 377; II. 247. 

— RicolUctions, by C. R. Leslie, II. loi. 
Autobiography of Lngh Hunt, I. 50, 66, 

77. 
Ayrton, William, his Vol. III. of Lamb's 

Works, I. 176, 237. 

his relatives and career, I. 236. 

Hazlitt on, I. 236. 

his sister, Mrs. Paris, and Emma 

Isola, I. 237 ; II. 29. 

at Lamb's party, I. 355. 

and Lamb's letter in rhyme to, I. 

371- 
and Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

374. 380. 3«i. 3«a. 384. 387- 

Lamb's g[ift of his Works to, II. 5. 

his donation to Godwin's fund, II. 

95. 
in the " Letter of Elia to Southey," 

IL iia 
Lamb on his "wit and wisdom," 

II. 229. 

and Lamb's "Free Thoughts on 

Eminent Composers," II. 229, 230. 

— Mrs., Mary Lamb's letter to, 1821, II. 

65. 



B 



" Bachelor's Complaint of the Behaviour 

of Married People, A," I 304. 
Bacon, Lord, Ben Jonson on, I. 3x1. 
Badams, Mr., and Coleridge's pension, 



and Lamb, II. 233, 234. 



Badams, Louisa, Lamb's letter to, De- 
cember 3Z8t, 1832, II. 
247. 

to, February 15th, 1833, II. 

248. 

to, August, 1833, II. 256. 

~ The, at Enfield, and the Lambs, II. 

244. 
Bakeweli, Robert, the geologist, meets 

the Lambs at Robinson's, I. 307. 
Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, publishers of 
the London MagoMing, II. 34, 
36. 43. 
and the payment for Elia, II. 

43. ia>- 

— Edward, Godwin's nom-di-plume for 

children's books, I. 256. 
Ball, Mr., an old friend of Mrs. Lamb, 
and Mary Lamb's illness, I. 239. 

— Sir Alexander, Governor of Malta, 

and Coleridge, I. 275. 
Ballads, Lamb's favourite, II. 294. 
Balmanno, Mrs., and her account of the 

Lambs in Psn and Pencil, II. 

x8o, 181, 182. 
the Lambs' visit to, and Lamb's 

way with his sister, II. 198, 199. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Litters to 

her son, II. 199. 
Bankrupts, Lamb on, II. 218. 
Bankside, Lamb's fondness for, I. 344. 
Bannister, Jack, a favourite actor of 
Lamb's, I. 78. 

" Barbara S " quoted, I. 78. 

and Miss Kelly, II. 12, 135. 

Barbauld, Mrs., her opinion of Lord 

Stanhope, 1. 164. 

Lamb's joke on, I. 180. 

and Southey's error concerning 

yohn Woodvil, I. 226. 

Lamb friendly with, I. 227. 

on her books for children, I. 

232. 

and Lamb's " Mr. H.," I. 323. 

Lamb on, II. 33. 

her meeting with the Lambs in 

1821, II. 64. 

and Lamb, disputing with, II. 127. 

Barclay & Perkins, and Lamb, II. 180. 

and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, II. 199. 

and Miss Kelly, II. 199. 

Baring, Sir Francis, Chairman of the 

East India Company, I. 76. 
Barnes, Thomas, of The Times, I. 319. 
on Lamb's Shakespeare essay, I. 

320. 

and Lamb, I. 322, 

Barnet, Lamb in the stocks at, II. 144. 
" Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty 
in the Productions of Modern Art," 
II. 236, 247. 
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Bartholomew Fair, Lamb and Words- 
worth at« 1. 229. 
Barton, Bernard, Lamb's letter to, on 
the Pilgrim's Prognss, I, 9. 

Lamb's letter to, April, 1825, ^ 

140, 141. 

to, 1824, I- 31 !• 

and Lamb and Shelley, L 595. 

and the London MagaMine^ H. 91, 

92, 93. 94- 
Lamb's first letter to, September 

nth, 1822, II. 92. 
first meeting with Lamb, II. 92, 

93. 

his sonnet to ** Elia," II. 94. 

Lamb's letter to, July loth, 1823, 

II. 108. 
to, September 2nd, 1823, II. 

114. 
his visit with his daughter to 

Lamb, II. 116. 

Lamb's letter to, 1823, II. 118. 

to, January 23rd, 1824, II. 

X20. 

his testimonial, Lamb on, II. 124. 

Lamb's letter to. May 15th, 1824, 

II. 125. 

to, March, 1825, II. 129. 

to, September 30th, 1824, II* 

130. 

to, December ist, 1824, II. 

152. 

jestmg anxiety for, II. 133. 

letter to, February loth, 1825, 

11. 136. 

to, March 20th, 1826, II. 161. 

to. May i6th, 1826, II. 161. 

to, September 26th, 1826, II. 

166. 

his poem and Lamb, II. 186. 

Lamb's letter to, June 3rd, 1829, II. 

211. 

to, July 25th, 1829, 11' 211. 

to, February 25th, 1830, II. 

219, 220. 

to, August, 1830, II. 226. 

Latin letter to, 1831, II. 233. 

gift of his Last Essays ofElia^ 

II. 248. 
** Barton, Emily," quoted, I. 39, 40, 44. 
Barton, Lucy (Mrs. Edward FitzGerald), 
Bernard Barton's daughter, on 
her visit to Lamb, II. 116. 

Lamb's letter to, December ist, 

1824 (** Saint Charles"), II. 133. 

her album and Lamb, II. 134. 

Bartram, Mr., the husband of Ann Sim- 
mons, I. 83. 
Bath, Lamb at, I. 365. 
Beaumont, Sir George, his friendship for 
Haydon, I. 317. | 



Beaumont, Sir George, a firiend of Wofdt- 
worth and Coleridge, I. 323. 

— Maria. See Rosamund Qray, 

— and Fletcher, Lamb destroya his book 

of extracts from, I. 104. 

Quoted by Lamb, I. 124. 

the folio purchased, I. 171. 

Lamb on, I. 386. 

Lamb reading aloud, II. 270. 

the folio to-day, II. 313. 

Beauty and the Beast published by God- 
win, I. 278. 
Becky, the Lambs' servant, Talfourd on, 

I. 351. 

— at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 374. 

— Lamb on, and on her fother, II. 183, 

184. 

— her departure, II. 209, 212. 

— described by Patmore, II. 209, 210, 

2X1. 

— her father. Lamb's kindness to, II. 

210, 211. 

Bedford, The Duke of, and Gillra/s cari- 
cature, I. X36. 

— Grosvenor, Southey's letter to, De- 

cember 3rd, x8x9, 11. 23. 
Beer, Lamb on, I. 398. 

— and Lamb's walking measures, II. 

180. 

— and Lamb leaving Enfield, Cowden 

Clarke on, II. i8a 

— and Mrs. Cowden Clarke and Mi« 

Kelly, II. X99. 

— and Christopher North, II. 243. 

— Lamb fetching, for his guests, II. 247, 

250. 

— his abstemiousness in, Moxon on, II. 

250, 251. 
** Beggar Man, The," by John Lamb the 

younger, I. 297 ; II. 77. 
Beggars, Lamb's generosity to, II. X74. 
Bell, The, at Edmonton, Lamb dining at, 
with C. V. Le Grice, 1833, II. 

255. 

Lamb dining at, with Rickman and 

Godwin, 1833, II. 255. 

and Lamb's last walk, II. 274. 

Benevolence, Lamb on, I. 102. 

Benger, Elizabeth Ofilvie, I. 180. 

described oy Lamb, I. 181, 

182. 

Ben Jonson, his Timber quoted, I. 3x1. 

Bensley, Robert, a favourite actor of 
Lamb's, I. 78. 

Bensusan and Lamb, II. 145. 

Benthamites, The, and Lamb's ** Con- 
fessions of a Drunkard," I. 339. 

Bentley, Mr., guardian of Miss Perry, 
Mary Lamb at his oottase, I. 399. 

Betham, Anne, her legacy to BAary Lamb, 
II. 254. 255. 
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Betham, Barbara, Mary Lamb's letter 
to, November 2nd, 18x4, I. 346. 

— Mary Matilda, reading to George 

Dyer at his death, I. 167. 
proposes to paint Lamb, I. 

287. 

her anecdotes of Lamb, I, 287. 

at Lamb's, IL 11. 

and Mary Lamb on Charles's 

kindness to young authors, 

H. 250. 
Lamb's letter to, June, 1833, IL 

254. 255. 

to, 1834, II. 260. 

Bethams, The (measureless), and Landor, 
Lamb on, II. 246. 

Bible, The, Lamb's knowledge of, L 50. 

Bibliotheca Piscatoria, by Thomas West- 
wood, IL 190. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac, his *' Hypocrite," Miss 
Kelly in, II. 17. 

Biggs (Coleridge's printer) and Lamb, I. 
91. 

Bi^od, Ralph. See John Fenwick. 

Bijou, Thi, Lamb's contribution to, IL 

193- 
Billet, John, in " Poor Relations," L 3, 

14. 
Bingley Hall, the home of the Lloyds, I. 

139. 
Biogtaphia Literaria, S. T. Coleridge 

quoted, I. 58. 
Bird, William, the Lambs' schoolmaster, 

I. 40, 41, 42. 
Birmingham and the Lloyds, I. 109, 1 16, 
121. 

— Charles Lamb at, in 1798, 1. 139. 

— Lamb at, in 1818, II. 5. 

Birrell, Mr. Augustine, his Ohittr Dicta 

quoted, L 311. 
Bish, the Lottery contractor, I. 299. 
Bishop, Sir Henry, mentioned by Lamb, 

if. 3. 
Black, Mr. Algernon, and John Cham- 
bers's recollections of Lamb, II. 143. 
BUukwood^s MagOMine and the Loudon 

MagOMim, II. 35, 36. 

Lamb a contributor to, IL 36. 

and Allan Cunningham, II. 41. 

Lamb on, II. 97. 

on the " Letter to Southey," IL 

no. 
and Mary Lamb's sonnet to Emma 

Isola, II. 185. 
and Lamb's play, «* The Wife's 

Trial." IL 203. 
and Lamb's "Gypsy's Malison," 

II. 207. 

and Lamb and the Cockneys, II. 

288. 
Blair, Alexander, meets Lamb, IL 243. 



Blake, William, Lamb's admiration for, 

I. 3x1. 

and Wainewright, IL 38, X26. 

Lamb on, IL 125, X26. 

-— — his ** Sweep Song " and Lamb, II. 

125, X26. 
his Chaucer's Pilgrims and Lamb, 

II. X96. 
**Blakesmoor in H shire," I. 28, 29, 

30,83; IL84, 131- 
Blakesware, I. 6, 20, 24, 28, 29, 31, 32, 

35, 36, 83, 184 ; II. 175. 
Blandy, Miss, and Samuel Salt's blunder, 

L8. 
Blank Versi, by Charles Lloyd and 

Charles Lamb, I. 6, 115, 122, 123, 

126, 129. 
Blessington, Lady, and Landor on Lamb, 

II. 245. 

and N. P. Willis, II. 263. 

Landor's letter to, on Mary Lamb's 

genius, IL 283. 
** Blindness," by Mary Lamb (?), from 

Poetry for Children, I. 297. 
Bloomfield, Robert, author of "The 

Farmer's Boy," 11. xi8. 
Bloxam, Sam, and Lamb, II. 166. 
Bliicher in England, 18x4, 1. 342. 

— Lamb's want of interest in, II. 58. 
Blue-stockings, Lamb on, I. 181. 
Boccaccio, his Decameron, Hazlitt on, I. 

382, 383. 
Bodleian Library, Lamb there, I. 184. 
Bolingbroke, Lord, and Pope, Lamb on, 

I. 384. 
Bookbinder, The, Lamb's cousin. Lamb 
at his funeral, II. 182, 183. 

his idea of generosity, II. 193. 

Books, presentation copies, and Lamb, 
IL 189. 

— Lamb's, I. 5 ; II. 189, 250, 294, 326. 

See Appendixes II. and III. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 121, 208. 

John Hollingshead on, II. 286. 

Mrs. E. FitzGerald on, IL 287, 

288. 
Booksellers (i.e. publishers) and authors. 
Lamb on, II. 99, xoo. 

— their failure. Lamb on our duty to- 

wards, II. X63. 

Booth's Tables of Simple Interest, 1818, 
and Lamb's comments, II. 145. 

" Borderers, The," by Wordsworth, 1. 9X. 

Borrow, George, his Lavengro, I. 208. 

and Taylor of Norwich, I. 307. 

Boswell, James, his Life of Johnson dis- 
cussed at Lamb's evenings, I. 378. 

Bourne, Vincent, Lamb's eulogy oi^ II. 

235. 
Bowring, Sir John, at Colebrooke, II. 

129. 
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Boyer, Rev. James, described by Lamb, 

I. 51. 53- 
Coleridge's jesting valediction, 

I. 54* 369. 

his Liber Aureus^ I. 54. 

and handwriting, I. 57. 

described by Coleridge, I. 58. 

his death, I. 59. 

described by Leigh Hunt, 1, 59. 

his injustice, I. 59. 

— < his first interest in Coleridge, I. 

69. 
his £aivourite joke, 1. 223. 

— Mrs., Coleridge's story of, I. 59. 
Braham, John, Lamb on, I, 286, 287. 

his singing and Lamb, I, 344, 345. 

Lamb like his own description of, 

I. 351. 
Brawn, Lamb's praise of, L 260, 261. 
Brent, Miss (sister of Mrs. Morgan), and 
Maiy Lamb seeking lodgings, h 
368. 

and the Lambs, L 372. 

Bridget Elia. See Mary Lamb. 
Bridgewater, The widow, and Hazlitt, IL 

121. 
Brighton, Mary Lamb on, L 372. 

— and the Lambs' visit to France, IL 

87. 
Bristol and Coleridge, L 79, 88, 89, 92, 

109, 137. 180. 

— and Chatterton, L 365. 

British Ladies' MagOMtne^ The, and Mary 

Lamb's article, L 348. 
British Museum and Lamb's copy of 

Dyer's Poems, L 155. 

and Lamb, L 283, 286. 

the MS. attributed by Patmore to 

Lamb, L 292. 

and Cary, H. 37. 

and Bernard Barton's letters, U. 

93. 
and Lamb's work there, IL 167, 

168, 223. 
Lamb's books at. See Appendix 

in. 

Brome, Richard, his " Jovial Crew " and 

Miss Kelly, II. 17. 
Brougham, Lord, defends Hunt at his 

trial, I. 322. 
and Coleridge's pension, II. 234, 

235- 
Browne, Sir Thomas, Walter Pater on, I. 

189. 
and Burnett's Specimens 0/ 

Prose, I. 209. 

his Religio Medici, I. 259. 

Lamb's wish to see, I. 379, 

381. 

his place in literature, II. 43. 

a favourite of Lamb's, II. 168. 



«• Brownie's CeU, The," by Wordsworth, 

Wordsworth on, II. 28. 
Broxboume, 1. 36. 
Brutons, The, Lamb on, I. 23, 356. 
Bruton, Miss Sarah, a descendant of 

Lamb's relations, I. 23. 
Buchan, The Earl of, biographer of 

Fletcher of Saltoun, and George 

Dyer call on Lamb, I. 224. 
BufTam, The Misses, the Lambs lodging 

with, IL 228. 
Bulwer (Lord Lytton) and Lamb, II. 

273. 
Buncle, John, mentioned by Hazlitt, I. 

378. 

Lamb on, II. 313. 

Bungay, Lamb on, II. 273. 

Buntingiford, Lamb's property at, I. 325. 

Bunyan, John, discussed at Lamb's 
evenings, I. 385, 386. 

Burger, Taylor's translations of, I. 307. 

Burke, Edmimd, Lamb's gift of his Works 
to Crabb Robinson, I. 369. 

Burnett, George, and Pantisocracy, I. 66, 
207. 

introduced by Southey to Cole- 
ridge, I. 207. 

his different occupations, I. 207. 

his pride and impractibility, I. 208, 

209. 

his Specimens of English Prose- 
Writers to the Close of the 
Seventeenth Century, I. 209. 

his miserable death, i8zi, I. 210, 

307; IL 99. 

Burney, Dr., his work on music, and 
Lamb, II. 229. 

Charles, his death, and Martin 

Burney and Lamb, I. 400. 

— Captain James, the beginning of his 
friendship with Lamb, 1. 233. 

his pun in the Otaheitfe language, 

I. 233. 

on Shakespeare, I. 233. 

with the Lambs in the Isle of 

Wight, I. 242. 

on Lamb's seamanship, I. 242. 

and Lamb's evenings, I. 279, 

355. 369. 373. 379. 3^3 *. ". 

115. 
a social evening at his house, 

I. 303- 
and Robinson's annual turkey, 

I. 315. 

his smoking, I. 339. 

at Rickman's, I. 341. 

described in Lamb's ** Wedding 

Day," II. 62, 63. 

his death, II. 63, 65. 

and Lamb's regrets for, IL 

85. 
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Burney, Captain James, Leigh Hunt's 
recollection of, II. 115. 

— Fanny (^Madame D'Arblay), sister of 

Captain Burney, I. 233. 

— Martin Charles, Lamb*s bondsman at 

the India House, 1. 76. 
his intimacy with the Lambs, 

I. 234. 

Lamb's joke on, I. 234. 

described by Southey, 1804, I. 

234. 

by Procter, I. 235. 

his taste in books, I, 235. 

Leigh Hunt's story of, and 

Lamb, I. 235. 
the prose portion of Lamb's 

Works dedicated to, I. 235. 
Lamb describes his oddities to 

Sarah Hazlitt, I. 235. 
his conception of a barrister's 

duties, I. 236. 
his misfortune in later years, I. 

236. 
and Lamb's card- table joke, I. 

237. 
his pranks in the Isle of Wight, 

I. 242. 

his attempts at authorship, I. 

271. 

at Winterslow, I. 298. 

at Lamb's, I. 355, 362. 

in Lamb's nonsense letter to 

Manning, I. 363. 

on Hazlitt's attack on Cole- 
ridge, I. 367. 

and Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I- 373. 375, 380. 383* 400. 

Lamb's manner to, I. 376. 

his uncle's death and Lamb's 

joke, I. 400. 

a clerk at the House of Com- 
mons, II. 21. 

and the Lambs' kindness, II. 65. 

Leigh Hunt's recollections of, 

II. 115. 

needingnewoccupation, II. 139. 

at Lamb's in 1827, II. 176. 

and Mary Lamb at Enfield, 

Westwood on, II. 190. 

his peculiarities, II. 

and Sergeant Wilde's election 

campaign, II. 218. 

Crabb Robinson on his dis- 
graceful grief at Mary Lamb's 
funeral, if. 288. 

— Sarah, wife of Captain Burney, prob- 

ably the original of Sarah Battle, 

I. 233. 
at Richmond with Mary Lamb, I. 

312. 
at cards, Lamb on, U. 224. 



Burney, Sarah (the daughter), her marriage 
and «• The Wedding," II. 61, 62, 63. 
Bums, Robert, and Lamb, II. 314. 
Burrell, Miss, her singing mentioned by 

Lamb, II. 2. 

and Lamb's praise, II. 298. 

Burton, Robert, his Anatomy of Milan- 

chofyt Lamb's imitations of, I. 

179, 180, 235, 252. 

and Lamb reading, I. 259. 

a favourite of Lamb's, II. 168. 

— in Hampshire, Lamb at, I. 121. 

Southev living at, I. 141. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Charles and Mary at, 

I. 283. 

Coleridge at, I. 288. 

Button, Eliza, cousin of Charles Lamb, 

I. 325. 

— Snap, Lamb's Hertfordshire property, 

I. 325. 
Bye, Tommy, and his drunkenness, I. 
338; II. II, 12. 

his poems, Lamb on, II. 7. 

Byron, Lord, his English Bards and 
Scotch Rivigwers, I. 138. 

and Jane Clairmont, I. 211. 

and Coleridge's " Christobel," I. 

364. 

his donation to Godwin, II. 95. 

his death. Lamb on, II. 126. 

his *• Vision of Judgment," Lamb 

on, II. 270. 

and Charles and Mary Lamb 

"hating," II. 270. 
and Lamb, II. 306. 



Caesars, The Twelve, at Blakesware, I. 

26. 34, 35. 36- 
Caleb Williams, by William Godwin, I. 

179. 
Calne, The Lambs' visit to, I. 363, 365. 
Cambridge, George Dyer at, I. 144, 
158. 

— the Lambs' first meeting with Emma 

Isola at, I. 237. 

— and brawn, I. 260. 

— Barnes at, I. 319. 

— Mary Lamb on their visit to, I. 359, 

360, 361. 

— Lamb on, I. 361. 

— the Lambs and Crabb Robinson at, 

II. 28. 
Campbell, James Dykes, his remarks on 

Boyer's Liber Aureus, I. 55, 

56. 
on the Quarrel of Coleridge and 

Lloyd, I. 129. 
on the date of ** Kubla Khan," 

1. 130. 
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Campbell, James Dykes, on Coleridge's 
return from Malta, I. 275. 

onthebreach between Coleridge 

and Wordsworth, I. 323, 324. 

and Mrs. Procter's letters, II. 

223. 

on Coleridge's pension, II. 234, 

235. 

— Thomas, his ** Pleasures of Hope " and 

Lamb's " New Year's Eve," II. 60. 
Canning, George, his satire in The Anti- 

yacobin, I. 136. 
Lamb's epigrams on, in The Cham- 
pion, I. 138; II. 26. 
Canonbury Tower and Lamb, II. 117, 118. 
" Captain Jackson," I. 203, 204, 205. See 

also Postscript to Vol. II. 
Caracci and John Lamb, II. 74. 
Carisbrook Castle, Captain Burney on, I. 

242. 
Carlisle, Sir Anthony, and Coleridge's 

drug habit, I. 302. 
Carlyle, Thomas, and Mrs. Montagu, I. 
272. 

and Lamb, II. 54. 

his visit to Lamb, 1824, II. 128. 

his friend Badams, II. 207. 

his visit to Lamb, 1831, and his 

account of, II. 238, 239, 240. 

his denial of Lamb's humour, II. 

240. 

his Reminiscences and the Lambs, 

II. 240, 241. 
his letter to Procter on his memoir 

of Lamb, II. 241. 
Carr, Mr., speaks Lamb's prologue to 

Coleridge's ** Remorse," I. 326. 
Carter, Ben, gardener at Blakesware, 1. 37. 
Cary, F. S., his portrait of the Lambs, II. 
291. 

— Rev. Henry Francis, and Lamb, If. 

37, 38. 
his translation of Dante, II. 

Coleridge's meeting with, 

II. 37. 
his post at the British 

Museum, II. 37. 
his contributions to the 

London, II. 37. 

Lamb on, II. 37. 

his pun, II. 38. 

in the '* Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. no. 

Lamb's letter to, October 

14th, 1823, II. 119. 

monthly visit to, 1834, 

II. 223. 

letter to, 1834, II. 223. 

to, April 13th, 1831, 

II. 232. 



Cary, Rev. Heniy Francis, Lamb's letter 
(in Latin) to, 1831, XL 

233. 
his translation of Dante and 

the Lambs, II. 248. 

Lamb dines with, II. 262. 

his Phillips's Tkeatnm 

Poetarum and Lamb, II. 

274, and fiootnote. 
his ** Lines to the Memory 

of Charles Lamb," II. 

274, footnote. 
— his lines on Lamb's tomb- 
stone, II. 279, a8o, 288. 

at the Moxons, with Mary 

Lamb, II. 284. 
Chalk Farm, 'Scott's duel at, II. 35. 
Chambers, John, Lamb's letter to, 1818, 
n.7. 

correspondence with, II. 143. 

his recollections of Lamb, IL 143, 

144. 

— Rev. Thomas, and Lamb on ** Presents 

of Game," II. 144. 
Ckcunpion, The, Lamb's political epi- 
grams in, I. 223, II. 26, 27. 

> the office. Lamb and Haydon at, 

L 318. 

and Lamb's Works, II. 6. 

and John Scott, II. 34. 

Chapel Street, Pentonville, the Lambs 
move to No. 45, I. xxi. 

Charles and Mary Lamb move 

to No. 36, I. 170. 

Coleridge staying there, I. 

180. 

Miss Benger visits the Lambs, 

L 181. 

Lamb's sad reasons for leaving, 

I. 183. 

Lamb's four years' exile, 1. 189. 

Chapman, George, his translation of 
Homer and Lamb, I. 232, 283, 286 ; 
II. 168. 
*• Chapter on Ears, A," I. 344, 397, 398. 
Characters of Shukespeare's Plays, by 

Hazlitt, I. 388. 
Charles I., Mrs. Mathews on Lamb's 
likeness to, II. 64. 

— of Sweden and John Lamb, Lamb 

on, n. 73. 
Chase Side, Enfield, Hood on, II. 179. 

Lamb's description of, II. 187. 

Thomas Westwood's descrip- 
tion of; II. 188, 189, 19a 
Crabb Robinson on, IL 193, 

194. 
Chasles, Philarite, the French critic, his 

description of Lamb in x8x8, IL 

7,8. 
Chateaubriand and Lamb, II. 184. 
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Chatterton, Thomas, his forgeries, Lamh*8 

pun on, I. 34X. 
ChoHcsr, Lift of, hy William Godwin, 

Lamb on his promised review of, I. 

244. 
Chaucer and the Temple, I. 382. 

— his Canterbury TaUs, I. 38a, 383. 

— his ** Legend of Good Women *' and 

Lamb's evenings, I. 386. 
Cheshunt, Lamb on, IL 86. 
Chiabrera, and Wordsworth's epitaph on 

Lamb, II. 276. 
Childhood, Lamb on, I. 29, 31. 
Children, The punishment of. Lamb on, 

L41. 
•^ and Lamb, L 248, 398, 399; IL 172, 

174. 175. 
Childs, Mr., of Bungay, Lamb's letter to, 

1834, II. 272, 273. 
his giftof a turkey and Lamb's last 

hours, II. 275. 
** Chimney Sweepers, The Praise of," 

quoted, I. 86, 87. 
China, Lamb's wish to be known there, 

II. 273. 
Chippenham, Lamb at, I. 365. 
Chit^, Joseph, and Talfourd, I. 350. 
«* Chrisubel," by S. T. Coleridge, I. 364. 

— Lamb quoting, II. 4. 

— and Lamb's suggested alteration, II. 

3a. 

— and Lamb, II. 271. 

Christianity and Lamb, I. 328; II. 53, 

Christie, Jonathan Henry, and the duel 

with Scott, II. 35. 
Christie's and John Lamb, II. 74. 
ChrishnaSt by Edvrard Moxon, dedicated 

to Lamb, II. 225, footnote. 
Christ's Hospital, Samuel Salt's influence 
there, 1. 8. 

the food, I. 19, 48. 

Lamb's entry in 1782, I. 46. 

list of holidays, I. 48. 

described by Leigh Hunt, I. 50. 

the Liber Aureus of, I. 54. 

the Coleridge Memorial, I. 69. 

the Lamb Medal, I. 69. 

demolition of, I. 69. 

and the memory of Lamb, I. 69. 

Lamb's visits to, after he had left, 

1.77. 

and James White, I. 85. 

George Dyer at, I. 144. 

and Henry Field, I. 357. 

*' Christ's Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years 

Ago," 1. 19, 47, 4«. 51. 5a. 53» 54»62, 

65,66; n.36. 
ChronicUt Morning, its report of the 

tragedy of September 22nd, 1796, 

I. 94, footnote. 



Chronicle, Morning, and Lamb's connec- 
tion with, I. 2x4, 215. 

and Coleridge, I. 92. 

Hazlitt reporter to, 1. 330. 

Chronicle of the Compleat Angler, by 

Thomas Westwood, II. 175, 190, 

191. 
Chronological History of the Discoveries 

in the South Sea and Pacific Ocean, 

by James Burney, I. 233. 
Church, St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, 1. 39 ; 

II. 250. 
George Dyer married at, 

I. 166. 
Churches and Mary Lamb, I. 361. 
Clairmont, Jane, and Byron, I. 211. 
Clapton and the Lambs' walks, I. 365. 
Clare, Allan. See Rosamund Gray, 

— Elinor. See Rosamund Gray. 

— John, and the London Magazine, II. 40. 
his sonnet on Lamb, II. 41, foot- 
note. 

Lamb's letter to, 1822, II. 88. 

at Colebrooke, II. 129. 

Claret and Lamb, I. 292, 294. 

Clarke, Charles Cowden, his father and 

George Dyer in 1791, 1. 148. 
his story of his mother and 

Dyer's chivalry, 1. 149. 

on George Dyer, I. 164, 166. 

and Barnes' joke on babies, L 

320, footnote. 
on his wife's recollection of 

Miss Kelly, II. x8. 
his story of Charles and Mary 

and her dying first, II. X19. 
on Lamb, and Barclay ft 

Perkins, II. 180. 
his description of Lamb, II. 

200, 201; and of Mary, II. 

20X, 202. 
and his copy of Procter's 

memoir oi Lamb, II. 202, 

footnote. 
edits N3rren's Young Cricketer^s 

Tutor, II. 203. 

his death, II. 203. 

Lamb's letter to, June, 1834, 

II. 265, 266. 

— John (£aither of Charles Cowden 

Clarke) and George Dyer, I. 148. 
his school at Enfield, II. 202. 

— Mrs. Cowden (Victoria Novello) on 

Keats, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 

and Lamb, I. 395. 

her parentage, I. 396. 

her death, L 397. 

her father and Lamb's Tales 

from Shakespear, I. 397. 
on Lamb and the jar of ginger, 

1. 39«. 399. 
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Clarke, Mn. Cowden, on mutual enter- 
tainments of the Lambs and 

the Hunte, I. 399. 
tauffht Latin by Mary Lamb, 

II. 17. 
her recollection of Miss Kelly, 

II. 18. 
and the Elia anagram, II. 4a, 

footnote. 
on the Lambs at Margate, II. 

64. 

on Lamb shopping, II. 174. 

her Letters to an Enthusiast, 

and Lamb at Enfield, II. 

199, aoo. 

on Lamb and porter, II. 199. 

her death, II. 202. 

her Concordance to Shaki- 

spear it II. 202. 
Clarkes, The Cowden, and Mary Lamb's 

pun on Munden, II. 127. 
their honeymoon at Enfield and 

the Lambs, II. 196. 
with the Lambs at Enfield, II. 

196, 197. 

on Lamb at home, II. 197. 

on Lamb's playfiil bluntness, 

II. 197, 198. 
and Lamb and the obtrusive 

dog, II. 200. 
and Lamb's kindness to a 

donkey, II. 200. 

on Lamb and Hazlitt on 

Richardson, II. 323. 
Clarkson, Thomas, promise of a Turkey, 
I. 293. 

and the Negro Creation, II. 75. 

in the ** Letter of Elia to Southey," 

IL no. 

the memorial to. Lamb on, II. 

185. 

— Mrs., Mary Lamb's letter to, Decem- 

ber, 1806, I. 278. 

introduces Crabb Robinson to the 

Lambs, I. 279. 

and Mary Lamb's letter to, Decem- 
ber, 1808, I. 288, 289. 

her illness, Mary Lamb on, I. 303. 

Clarksons, The, the Lambs staying with, 
I. 228, 272. 

their letter on the Lambs in 1807, 

I. 283. 

the Lambs' visit to, at Bury St. 

Edmunds, I. 283. 

Coleridge's visit to, I. 288. 

Claude, Lamb on, I. 268. 

— and his landscapes discussed at Lamb's 

evenings, I. 378. 

— and John Lamb, Lamb on, II. 74. 
Clemitson, innkeeper at Widford, I. 

37. 



Clerkenwell, St. James's, the burial place 

of Sarah Lamb, I. Z14. 
Clerks, at the South-Sea House, Lamb 
on, I. 74. 

— at the India House, and Lamb on, II. 

142. 

— at the India House, and Lamb, Mr. 

Ogilvie's stories of, II. 144, 145. 
Clifford's Inn, Dyer's abode, I. 149 ; II. 

274. 
Cobbett, W., John Lamb compared to, 

n. 81. 
Cockneys and Blackwood*s MagoMimt. 

n.35.36. 
Coe, Mrs.(n^tf Elizabeth Hunt of Widford), 
her recollections of Blakesware, 
I. 29. 

her recollections of Lamb, II. 171, 

172, 173, 174, 175. 
Colburn, Henry, his New Monthly Magt^ 
sine, and Lamb's "PopiUar 
Fallacies," II. 155. 

Lamb giving up writing for, IL 

164. 

— Zerah, the American mathematical 

prodigy, II. 23, footnote. 
Colebrooke Cotuge, Islington, described 

by Lamb, II. 113, 114. 

in the present day, II. 116. 

Lucy Barton's visit to, II. 116. 

Hooid on, II. 116. 

lent to Hone, II. 150. 

Lamb's illness at, II. 155. 

and S. Y.'s account of an evening 

at, II. 155. 
account of the Lambs at, in the 

Gentleman^ 5 Magazine , II. 167. 

Lamb on leaving, II. 187. 

Coleridge, Derwent, his pet name Pypos, 
I. 248, footnote. 

— Edward, nephew of S. T. Coleridge, 

and Lamb, II. 155. 

— Mr. E. H., and his edition of Cole- 

ridge's letters, I. 324. 

— Hartley, born, I. 109. 

with his parents in London, I. 

174. 
called the Philosopher by Lamb, 

I. 178. 
and Lamb on children's books, I. 

231. 
and Lamb's Confessions of a 

Drunkard, I. 340. 

on Lamb, II. 44. 

~ Samuel Taylor, letter of Lamb to, 00 
the Lamb family, I. 6. 

Lamb's letter to, in 1796, on 

The CompUat AngUr, I. 9. 

enters Christ's Hospital, I. 47. 

on Christ's Hospital fore, I. 

50. 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, his pious 
ejaculation on Boyer's death, 

1.54. 
his contributions to Boyer's 

Libsr Auriust I. 54. 
evades a Grecian's destiny, I. 

56. 

and Boyer, I. 58, 59. 

his wit-combats, I, 62. 

Lamb's first letter to, 1796, I. 

64, 81. 
Le Grice's reminiscences of, I. 

65. 

and Pantisocracy, I. 66, 84. 

his first meeting with Southey, 

1.67. 
and his Memorial at Christ's 

Hospital, I. 69. 

in love with Mary Evans, I. 79. 

engaged to Sarah Pricker, I. 

79- 

his sonnets with Lamb, I. 79. 

his lines on Mary Lamb's ill- 
ness, 1794, 1. 79, 80. 

and Lamb's sonnets, L 81, 82. 

and Southey and Robert Lovell, 

L84. 

brought back to Sarah Pricker 

by Southey, L 84. 

introduces Lamb to Southey, 

1795, L 84. 
his Vision and Southey's Joan^ 

o/Arc,h8S. 

Lamb's generosity to, I. 88. 

his displeasure with Southey, 

L88. 

his •* Religious Musings," L 89. 

and Worcuworth's** Descriptive 

Sketches," I, 90. 
fortifies Lamb in Unitarianism, 

1, 90. 
" improves " Lamb's sonnets, 

L91. 

and the ChronicUt L 92. 

his letter to Lamb on the 

tragedy of September 22nd, 

1796, I. 95. 
his second consolatory letter to 

Lamb, L 100. 
his quarrel with Southey, L 

103. 
his lines on Lamb's renouncing 

poetrv, L 105. 

takes Charles Lloyd for a pupil, 

L 109. 

and Tks Watchman, I, 109. 

his son born, 1796, 1. 109. 

OB Llovd's attractions, L 109. 

sends Lamb Lloyd's volume of 

poems and his collection of 

sonnets, L no. 



Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, his silence to 

Lamb, I, X15. 

his breach with Lloyd, L 1x5. 

and Lloyd's departure, L xi6. 

visited by Lamb at Stowey, L 

1x6. 
writes " This Lime-Tree Bower 

My Prison," L 1x7. 

Hazfitt's description of, I, 118. 

on Dorothy Wordsworth, L 

119. 
and Lamb's poem on the anni- 
versary of his mother's death, 

I. 121. 

his renewed silence, L 124. 

and his Higginbottom sonnets, 

L 124, 131. 
and "The Old Pamiliar Faces," 

1, 129. 
his quarrel with Lamb and 

Lloyd, 1798, I, X29. 
composes " Kubla Khan " 

under the influence of opium, 

L X30. 
portrayed in Edmund Olivtr, L 

130. 
his letter of remonstrance to 

Lamb, L 13X, 132, X41. 
goes to Germany with the 

Wordsworths, 1798, I, X32. 

the ouarrel made up, L 134. 

Lamb's dedication of his (roriki 

to, 1818, L 134. 
his affection for Charles and 

Msuy Lamb, L 134. 
described in Lloyd's " Desul- 
tory Thoughts," L X35. 
and The Anti-Jacohin atucks, 

L 136, 137. 

and Rosamund Oray, L 139. 

separates from Wordsworth 

and his sister in Germany, 

X798, L X42. 
his «• Ancient Mariner," Lamb's 

praise of, I. X42. 

his return from Germany, L 174. 

at 21 Buckingham Street, 

Strand, 1799, I. 174. 

and the Morning Post, L X74. 

introduces Lamb to Godwin, L 

X78. 

with Lamb, x8oo, L 179. 

urges Lamb to literary work, L 

179. 
sends his family to Bristol, L 

X79. 

his Schiller translations, L X79. 

at Grasmere, x8oo, L X79. 

and Lamb's play, L x8o. 

and the Bhie-stockings, L x8o 

x8x. 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, on Lamb's 
fine qualities, I. 183. 

and Lamb's criticism of the 

Lyrical Ballads^ L 198. 

and George Burnett, L 207. 

and the German edition of 

Rosamund Qray^ L 2x1. 

and John Woodvil^ I, 214. 

Lamb's visit to, at Keswick, 

i8o2, I. 227. 

suggests versified translations 

to Lamb, L 232. 

— staying with the Lambs, 1803, 

L 239. 

a witness of Mary Lamb's ill- 
ness, I, 239. 

Lamb's letter to, on smoking, 

L 239. 

his restless state, 1803, L 245. 

his plan for Malta, L 245, 246. 

on Godwin and Mary Lamb's 

punch, L 246. 

at Valetta, 1804, L 246. 

introduces Hazlitt to Lamb, L 

248. 

his portrait painted by Hazlitt, 

L 248. 

and Mary Lamb's lines on Cap- 
tain Wordsworth, L 258. 

his career in Malta, I. 274, 275. 

his return to England, 1806, I. 

274. 

with the Lambs, L 275. 

Mr. Dykes Campbell on, L 275. 

and his wife, I, 275. 

at the office of The Couriir^ 

1806, I. 276. 

J. P. Collier on, I. 280, 281. 

on Wordsworth and Shake- 
speare, L 287. 

in 1807, L 288. 

De Quincey's gift to, 1. 288. 

his lectures, L 288. 

separated from his wife, L 288. 

and The Friend, L 288. 

The Friend appears, 1809, L 

294- 

with the Montagus, L 302. 

; with the Morgans, L 302. 

The Friend ended, 18 10, L 302. 

and Sir Anthony Carlisle, L 

302. 

on Shakespeare's plays, L 303. 

his lectures, 18 11, and J. P. 

Collier, L 307. 

Crabb Robinson on, L 307, 308, 

314- 
and Burnett's death, 181 1, L 

307, 308. 

on his troubles, L 308, 

on Lamb's conversation, L 309. 



Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, recommended 
to Gillman by Dr. Adams, 
L 310. 

Lamb on, L 311, 314, 318. 

hia lecture on ** Romeo and 

Juliet." L 313, 314. 

his breach with Wordsworth, 

Lamb on, L 323. 

leaves Montagu's for the Mor- 
gans', L 324. 

reconciled with Wordsworth 

through Robinson, 1812, I. 

324. 

his letter to Lamb, I. 324. 

and Mr. Perceval's assassina- 
tion, x8i2, L 324. 

his tragedy " Remorse " at 

Drury Lane, 1813, L 326. 

borrowuig Crabb Robinson's 

books, I. 345. 

and Lamb's nonsense letter to 

Manning, 18x5, L 363. 

and his " Zapolya," I. 363. 

at a chemist's, 1816, L 363, 

364. 
a patient at Gillman's, 1816, 1. 

364. 

his " Christabel " and " Kubla 

Khan," L 364. 

"an Archangel a little dam- 
aged," L 364- 

Hazlitt's attack erf". Lamb on, 

I. 365, 366, 367. 

on John Lamb knocking down 

Hazlitt, L 367 ; H. 76. 

his joke on Boyer's death, and 

Lamb, \. 369. 

and Wordsworth's Excursion, 

I- 372. 

his talk, Hazlitt on, L 380. 

his lectures, 1818, and Lamb, 

H. I, 2, 7. 

and Washington Allston, IL 5. 

his friend Morgan, II. 23. 

and Allsop, II. 31. 

and his landlord's entreaty, II. 

32. 
and his " Christobel " and 

Lamb, II. 32. 

and Irving, Lamb on, II. 32. 

and Cary, II. 37. 

on Lamb's Christianity, II. 53. 

and Lamb's meeting with 

Charles Mathews, 182X, II. 

63. 64. 
his '* Remorse " and Lamb's 

library, II. 79. 
and " a Man of the World," II. 

84, 85. 
and his anonymous pig, 11, 

85. 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, his wife and 
daughter's visit to, 1823, II. 
ZOOk xoz. 

his brilliancy at Monkhouse's 

dinner-party, 1823, II. xoa, 

lOJ. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. loi. 

Lamb on, II. 103. 

and a projected excursion with 

the Lambs, II. 104. 

and the story of Lamb's stam- 
mering, II. Z07. 

in the " Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. no. 

his " Devil's Walk " and Hood, 

n. 116. 

his party, Crabb Robinson on, 

II. 128. 

and Edward Irving, II. 128. 

and his nephew Edward, II« 

155. 
an evening with, and Lamb, 

S. Y. on, II. 155. 
contrasted with Lamb, II. 156, 

157. 

on Leonardo's "Modestia et 

Vanitas," II. 158. 

and the Lambs' mutual affec- 
tion, II. 159. 

his vast reading, II. 168. 

his pension, and Lamb's exer- 
tions for, II. 233, 234, 235. 

and Emerson's visit to, 1833, 

II. 237. 

and his hostility to Unitarian- 
ism, II. 237. 

hisdeath, 1834, II. 266,267,269. 

his nurse, Lamb's generosity 

to, II. 266. 

his *• Lime-Tree Bower " and 

dying inscription in, II. 267. 

his will and the Lambs, II. 267. 

Lamb's praise of, II. 267. 

Lamb's jokes concerning, II. 

267, 268. 

and the TabU Talk and Lamb, 

II. 26|7, footnote. 

on Lamb's character and genius, 

II. 268. 

on Wordsworth and Southey, 

IL 268. 

and Lamb's attachment to, 

Wordsworth on, II. 277. 

his notes in Beaumont and 

Fletcher, II. 313. 

and Samuel Daniel, II. 315. 

his notes in Lamb's Donnit II. 

317- 

on Johnson the Whig, II. 318. 

— Sara (Mrs.), Lamb's verses to, 1. 92. 
Lamb's inviution to, 1. 178. 
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Coleridge, Sara, and Lamb and Godwin's 

first meeting, 1. 179. 
and Coleridge's unhappy state, 

I. 245. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, I. 248. 

and Miss Betham's miniature of, 

I. 287. 

— Sara (S. T. C.'s daughter), and Miss 

Betham's miniature of, I. 287. 

her visit to her father, II. 100, loi. 

and the History of tht Abipomst 

II. 100, lOI. 

Lamb on, II. 100, loi. 

her Phantastnagoria^ II. loz. 

and her father's monologues, II. loz. 

and Mary Lamb's sonnet to Emma 

Isola, II. 185, footnote. 
Collier, John Dyer, his home at Hatton 
Garden, Lamb's visit to, I. 280. 

— Mrs., and Lamb and Coleridge's visit 

to, I. 280, 281. 

atCoventGardenwithLamb,I.309. 

and Robinson's turkey, I. 315. 

her eel soup, II. 78. 

(and Mr.), Lamb's letter to, Janu- 
ary 6th, 1823, II. 97. 

her gift of a pig, II. 131. 

— John Payne, intrMuced to Lamb by 

Crabb Robinson, I. 280. 

his Old MatCi Diary, I. 280. 

on Lamb's visit to, I. 280, 281. 

and on Coleridge, I. 280, 281. 

and Coleridge's Shakespearian 

lectures, I. 307. 

at Barron Field's, I. 322. 

at Lamb's, I. 355. 

his PoeVs Pilgrimage, Lamb 

on. II. 97. 98. 

and the Lambs at W. Har- 
ness's, II. 243. 

Collins, William, his «*Ode to the Pas- 
sions " imitated, 1. 137. 

R.A., at Coleridge's, II. ia8. 

Cohnan, George, and ** Mr. H.," I. 278. 

Comberbach, Private Silas Tomkyn, 
Coleridge's assumed name, I. 130. 

"Common Lot, The," by James Mont- 
gomery, Lamb's admiration for, IL 

235, 271. 

Commonplace Book, Charles Lamb's, 

and John Lamb's letters to Ths Ex- 

amifur, II. 80, 81. See Appendix 

IL, II. 294. 

Companion, The, and Leigh Hunt, II. 169. 

CompUai AngUr, TA#, recommended by 

Lamb to Coleridge, I. 9. 

and Miss Isola's drawings, II. 

190. 

Lamb's copy of, II. 191. 

Westwood^s remarks on, II. 

X75. X90. X9X. 
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CompUU Concardanci to ShakispMn, by 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 11. 20a. 
*« Condones ad Populum/* by S. T. 

Coleridge, I. 137. 
"Confessions of a Dninkard," I. 203, 

203, 240. 

Robinson on, I. 326. 

its four respective issues, 

I. 331. 
quoted, I. 331, 332, 333. 

334» 335. 
reason for reprinting in 

1822, 1. 335, 336. 
the Quarterly Review on, I. 

336. 
Lamb on the 1822 reprint 

of, I. 336. 

the untruth o^ I. 337, 338. 

the facts of, I. 338. 

Mr. Thomas Hutchinson 

on, I. 339. 
as a teetotal tract in 1854, 

I. 339. 
and Vindicator's protest, I. 

339. 340- 
and Hartley Coleridge, I. 

339. 

and the Quarterly Review, 

Lamb on, II. 113. 

and Charles's joke on Mary 

Lamb, II. 264. 
"Confessions of H. F. V. Delamore, 

Esq.," II. 144. 
** Confidant, The," by Crabbe, and Lamb's 

"The Wife's Trial," II. 184. 
** Convalescent, The," and Lamb's illness, 

II. 150. 
Cook, Captain, and Captain Burney's 

voyages with, I. 233, 236. 
Cooper, Fenimore, his novels and Mary 

Lamb, Charles on, II. 264. 
Corn Laws, John Lamb on, II. 80, 81, 82. 
Cornwall, Barry. See B. W. Procter. 
Correggio, Lamb on, I. 261, 310. 
Corrv, Isaac, Southey secretary to, I. 187. 
Cottle, Amos, his death, Lamb on, I. 185. 
— Joseph, of Bristol, publishes Coleridge 
and Southey, I. 88. 

his Reminiscences, I. 88, 119. 

publishes Lloyd's Poems on the 

Death of Priscilla Farmer, I. 
no. 

Colerid^^e's letter to, on the 

Higgmbottom Sonnets, I. 124. 

and Lloyd's request to Coleridge, 

I. 129. 

his endeavours to be peacemaker, 

I. 130. 

his Annual Anthology, I. 141. 

publisher of Lyrical Ballads, I. 

142. 



Cottle, Joseph, Lamb's visit of condolence 

to, I. 185. 
his resemblance to Uncle Toby, L 

185. 
his poem "Alfired," Lamb on, I. 

185. 
Coulson, John, of the Morning Chronicle, 
at Lamb's party, I. 355. 

— Walter, meets Procter at Hunt's, I. 

377- 
Counto^, the, and Lamb, II. 2x4, 271. 
Courier, The, Coleridge's work for, 1. 245, 

276,288. 
Coutts, Mrs. (nie Harriet Mellon), and 

the fund for Godwin, II. 94. 
Covent Garden Theatre, Lamb at, L 

309. 

Lamb on, I. 390. 

Coventry, Thomas, described by Lamb, 

L 70, 71. 

and Joseph Paice, 1. 71, 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, and BUa, II. 

245. 
Cowes, the Lambs and the Bumeys at, 

I. 242. 
Cowley, Abraham, and Lord Bro(^ I. 
386. 

Lamb on, II. 315. 

Cowper, William, Lamb's lines on, L 
92. 

and Sharpe's Essays, Lamb on, II. 

271. 
the memorial to, in Edmonton 

Churchyard, II. 280. 
Cox, Mr. H. F., on Charles Lamb at 

Edmonton, II. 253, 254. 
Crabbe, George, his "Confidant" and 

Lamb's " Wife's Trial," II. 184. 
Critical Review, I. 92. 
Cromwell, Oliver, and Lamb's Thursday 

evenings, I. 386. 
Crown Office Row, No. 2, where Charles 

Lamb was born, 1. 1. 
Cruikshank, Dr., Lamb's visit to, I. 

120. 
and John Lamb's injury, II. 71. 

— George, and Hone, II. 150, 151. 
Cumberland's British Theatre, edited by 

George Daniel, II. 116. 
Cunningham, Allaii, and the London 
Magazine, II. 41. 

in the " Letter of Elia to Southey," 

II. no. 

on Scott's walking, II. 180. 

and EUa in America, II. 203. 

"Curious Fragments from Burton," by 

Charles Lamb, I. 180. 
" Curse of Kehama," by Southey, Lamb 

on, I. 305, 392. 
Curtis, Alderman, Lamb's story of, IL 

126, 
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•* Dafibdils,'* by Wordsworth, and Crabb 

Robinson, I. 344. 
Dale, Dr., and Dyer's phrenesis, I. 



Dalston, the Lambs at, 1820, I. 365 ; II. 

30, 85. 105. 
Danby, Mr., his murder at Enfield, II. 

247. 
Dance, George, his putative portrait of 

Lamb, II. 293. 
Daniel, George, his Lovi^s Labour's not 
Lost, II. 116. 

first meeting with Lamb, II. iz6. 

his reminiscences of Lamb, II. 

X16, 117, 118. 
on Lamb's Russell Street rooms, 

1.390. 

— Samuel, and Lamb and Coleridge, 

n.. 315. 

Dante, Barnes on, I. 32a 

— Hazlitt on, I. 383. 

— Gary's translation of, II. 37, 223, 

248. 
Darley, George, teaches Miss Kelly 
Latin, II. 17. 

Lamb's esteem for, II. 41. 

his Sylvia, II. 41. 

at Enfield, Westwood on, II. 190. 

II. 196. 

Darwin, Dr., Lloyd under, I. 116. 
Dash, Lamb's dog, Patmore's account of, 
II. 169. 

— Lamb's anxiety for, II. 170. 

— Lamb on, II. 182, 183, 184. 

— and the move to Enfield, II. 188. 
David contrasted with Titian and Cor- 

reggio, I. 261. 
Dawe, George, and Lamb's '* Recollec- 
tions " of, II. 235. 

and Lamb's memorial of, I. 255. 

probably introduced to Lamb by 

Godwin, I. 263. 

Lamb on, I. 263, 264. 

Robinson on, I. 307. 

preferred above Haydon, I. 317. 

made an R.A., 1814, I. 343. 

and his allegorical goose. Lamb 

on, I. 343. 
Death, Lamb on, II. 85, 86, 187. 
** Death-Bed, A," by Charles Lamb, I. 

205; II. 171. 
"Deaths of Little Children, The," by 

Leigh Hunt, II. 25. 
Debts and Lamb, II. 251. 
DicameroH, Tks, by Boccaccio, Hazlitt 

on, I. 382, 383. 
Decker, Thomas, Lamb on, I. 290, 386. 
Dedham, in Essex, George Dyer at, I. 

X45. 



*• Defeat of Time, The," and Hood's 
PUa of tki MidsummiT FairUs, II. 
X79, 187. 
Defoe, Daniel, Walter Wilson's bio- 
eraphv of, I. 2x0. 

and Godwin's tragedy, I. 215. 

De Morgan, Mrs. Augustus, nig Sophia 
Frend, I. 165. 

on Dyer's marriage and Mrs. 

Dyer, I. 165, 166. 

her story of her father and 

Dyer as a Baptist minister, 
I. x66. 

her account of Dyer's death, 

I. 167. 
De Quincey, Richard (**Pink"), and the 
Lambs at a picture exhibition, 
L269. 

his admiration for Benjamin 

West, I. 269. 

Lamb's liking for, I. 270. 

Thomas, his account of Williams, 

the Ratdifie Highway mur- 
derer, I. 163. 

on Haslitt's love for Dorothy 

Wordsworth, I. 249. 

his ** London Reminiscences," 

1.252. 

his visit to Lamb at the India 

House, I. 252. 

on Lamb's courtesy, 1. 253, 254. 

his visit to the Lambs, 1804, 

I. 254. 

and Lamb on the ** Ancient 

Mariner," I. 255. 
Mary Lamb's goodness to, I. 

255. 
on his brother and the Lambs 

at a picture exhibition, I. 

269. 
on the Lambs' love of pictures, 

L269. 
on the Lambs' •* dual unity," 

L269. 
on Lamb and Sir Walter Scott, 

I. 269. 

his gift to Coleridge, I. 288. 

at Lamb's, 1814, 1. 342. 

on Lamb's want of national 

enthusiasm, I. 342. 

his marriage, Lamb on, I. 39X. 

on Lamb's sympathies and dis- 

pathies, II. 50, 57, 58. 
his " London Reminiscences," 

II. 66, 67, 68. 

his review of Talfourd's bio- 
graphy, II. 66. 

on Lamb and stimulants, 11. 66. 

on Lamb sleeping, II. 66, 67. 

and ** Diddle, diddle, dump- 
kins," II. 67, 68, footnote. 
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De Quincey, Thomas, Lamb chaffing, II. 
68. 

his essay on " Macbeth,'* Lamb 

on, II. 69. 

Lamb on, and the London 

MagazinSt II. 87. 
his story of Lamb*s stammer- 
ing when being dipped, II. 
107, 108. 

his description of his sufferings 

and Lamb's pun on, II. 129. 

and Brook Pulham's etching of 

Lamb, II. 293. 

his description of Lamb read- 

ing, II. 296. 
«• Descriptive Sketches," by Wordsworth, 

L90. 
" Deserted Village, The," I. 39. 
Disultory Thoughts^ by Charles Lloyd, 

quoted, I. 135. 
"Detached Thoughts on Books and 

Reading," quoted, II. 308. 
" DevU's Walk, The," by Coleridge and 

Hood, IL 116. 
** Dialogue Between a Mother and Child," 

by Mary Lamb, I. 247. 
Dibdin, John Bates, letter from Lamb in 
verse to, 1826, quoted, I. 

5,6. 
the beginning of his friendship 

with Lamb, 1823, II. 104, 

105. 

at Lamb's, II. 136. 

at Hastings, II. 165. 

his death, 1829, II- 211. 

— Club and Lamb's books, II. 304. 
Dickens, Charles, and his Nf icawber type, 

I. 203. 

his Hunted Down and Waine- 

wright, II. 40. 

at Hone's funeral, II. 152. 

and Cowden Clarke, II. 203. 

"Diddle, diddle, dumpty," etc., and 
Lamb, II. 67, 223. 

Dignum and Mrs. Bland, Lamb's joke on, 
1.309. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Lamb's re- 
quest to, for books, II. 248. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, and Barron Field, I. 

357- 

— Isaac, and Miss Benger on, I. 181. 
Diss, in Norfolk, the home of Manning s 

father, I. 175. 
** Dissertation on Roast Pig," I. 18 ; II. 

84, 97, 272. 
«• Distant Correspondents," I. 372, 375 ; 

n. 45. 

Dix, John, his Lions Living cmd Dead, II. 

aSG7, 268. 
Dobell, Bertram, his Sidilights on Charles 

Lamb, II. 156. 



Dockwra, Tom, of Widford, I. 37. 
Dodd, James William, a &voiirite actoc 

of Lamb's, I. 78; H. 87. 
Dodwell, Henry, of the India Honse, 

Lamb's charade on, II. 145. 
Dogs, Lamb's, II. 169, 170. 
Domenichino and John Lamb, Lamb on, 

II. 72. 
Donne, John, and Lamb, I. 379, 382. 
Don Quixote and Lamb's evenings, I. 

387. 
Dorrell, William, a witness to the will of 

John Lamb the elder, I. 170. 
Dove Cotuge, Grasmere, the home of 

the Wordsworths, I. 196. 
Dover Street, Moxon's new premises, II. 

248. 
Dowden, Mrs. Isaac, marries John Lamb, 
II. 82. 

her death, II. 149. 

" Down Hall," by Matthew Prior, Lamb's 

praise of, I. 344. 
Down Street, Piccadilly, Hazlitt lodging 
at, II. 121, 123. 

first meeting of the Lambs and 

Patmore, II. 123. 
Dramatic Scenes^ by B. W. Procter, 

Lamb on, I. 377. 
— Specimens, Lamb working at, I. 26a, 
283. 

and the proposed portrait of Lamb, 

I. 287. 
and Gilford's attack on Lamb, I. 

319- 
and Procter's Dramatic Scenes, I. 

377. 

and Lamb's Works, II. 6. 

and Lamb on Marlowe's Jew, II. 

59. 

and Murray's project, II. 224. 

and Lamb's Garrick extracts, II. 

224. 

and Moxon's edition of, 1835, II. 

224. 
"Dream Children," L 28, 32, 38, 83; 

II. 18, 60, 70, 71, 83. 
Druitt, Mary, of Wimbome, Lamb's 

epitaph on, quoted, I. 223. 
Drummond of Hawthornden and Ben 

Jonson's visit to, I. 386. 
Drury Lane Theatre and Lamb's play of 
" John Woodvil," I. 174. 

and " Mr. H.," I. 272, 276, 278. 

the fire at, I. 292. 

Coleridge's " Remorse " produced 

at, I. 326. 
and Lamb's " Rejected Address," 

I. 326. 

Mary Lamb at, I. 363. 

refuses Coleridge's " Zapolya,*' L 

363. 
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Dryden, John, and Haslitt's essay writ 

inff, II. 45. 

Lamb on, II. 317. 

Dual unity of Charles and Mary, Lamb 

on, I. 259. 
De Quincey and Wordsworth on, 

L269. 
of Charles and Mary, described by 

Robert Lloyd, I. 296. 

of Charles and Mary, Allsop on, 

II. 176. 
Dublin University MagaMin$ and Mr 
H. F. Cox on "Charles Lamb at 
Edmonton," II. 254. 
Dndl^, Charles Stoke, husband of 

Hester Savory, I. 239. 
Dulwich College and Lamb, II. 117. 
Dundas, Lord, and Lamb's epigrams in 

Tkt Champion, II. 26. 
Dyer, George, Lamb's letter to, about 

Grecians, I. 57. 

reviews Falstaff's Letters, I. 92. 

and poetry, I. 143, 149. 

and ** Oxford in the Vacation," I. 

144, 158, 159, 160. 
and '* Amicus Redivivus," I. 144, 

160. 

at Christ's Hospital, I. 144. 

and the suppressed passage, 1. 145. 

his letter denjring Lamb's story, 

I. 145, 146, 147. 

his Poetics, 18 12, I. 145. 

on Elia, I. 147. 

and the Rev. Dr. Ryland, I. 146, 

147. 
and the Rev. Robert Robinson, I. 

147, 148. 
Lamb's letter to, on his character- 
istics, I. 147. 
his absent-mindedness, I. 148, 158, 

159, 162, 163. 

becomes a Unitarian, I. 148. 

and John Clarke, I. 148. 

his romance, I. 149. 

Hazlitt on, I. 149. 

his home in Clifford's Inn, I. 149. 

and presentation copies, I. 149. 

his Poems, I. 149-57. 

his phrenesis, I. 150, 151. 

introduces Rickmian to Lamb, I. 

151. 

and Lamb's care of him, I. 152. 

his autobiography, I. 153, 154. 

as hero for a novel, 1. 153. 

his first acquaintance with Lamb, 

L 154. 

as " Cancellarius Major," I. 155. 

his stanzas on Christ's Hospital, 

I. 156. 

his w^dmess for footnotes, I. 157. 

•— — in the earth bath, 1. 157. 



Dyer, George, his prose works, 1. 158. 

his armchair library, 1. 158. 

at Leigh Hunt's, 1. 163. 

his breakfast to Procter, I. 163. 

his dog, 1. 163. 

descri^^ by Leigh Hunt, I. 163. 

by Talfourd, L 163. 

and Lamb's jokes, 1. 163, 164. 

a legatee and executor of Lord 

Stanhope, I. 164. 

receives an annuity, I. 164. 

Lamb's love and admiration for, 

I. 164. 

as a gipsy, I. 164, 165. 

his marriage, I. 165. 

his wife described, I. 165. 

and Frend's ioke, I. 165. 

his happy old age, I. 165. 

and William Frend's death, 1. 16^. 

Mrs. De Morgan's account of his 

death, I. 167. 

his widow, I. 167. 

his Potfffii, Lamb's letters on, 1. 184. 

his visit of condolence with Lamb 

to Joseph Cottle, I. 185. 

introduces Rickman to Lamb, 1. 186. 

tutor to the sons of «• Citizen " 

Stanhope, I. 207. 

and Lord Buchan, I. 224. 

and Dawe, I. 264. 

and Miss Betham's request to 

Lamb, I. 287. 

at Lamb's party, I. 355. 

_ at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

374. 
and the authorship of WaverUy, 

n. 95. 

in the " Letter of Elia to Southey," 

II. no. 

his immersion, II. 119. 

his blindness. Lamb on, II. 232. 

and his Unitarian tract. Lamb on, 

II. 237. 

his rooms at Clifiord's Inn, Lamb's 

last visit to, 1834, 11* ^4* 
— Mrs., formerly Mrs. Mather, I. 165. 
her sense and kindness described 

by Mrs. De Morgan, I. 165, 166. 
her happy effect on Dyer described 

by Cowden Clarke, I. 166. 
her praise of Charles and Mary 

Lamb, I. 167. 

her good sense. Lamb on, II. 232. 

and Lamb's last letter to, II. 274. 



Earl of Abergavenny, East Indiaman, 

wreck oU I. 257. 
John Wordsworth, captain o^ 

I. 257. 
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East India House, I. 75. 

Lamb enters the Accountant's 

department, I. 76. 

Lamb's bondsmen there, L 76. 

and William Evans, L 91. 

De Quincey's visit to Lamb at, 

L 252, 253, 254. 

and Lamb and the Words- 
worths, L 257. 

and the clerks at " Mr. H.," L 

276. 

Lamb's increase of salary, 1809, 

1.299. 

pun on the Compounds, L 

310. 
its penalty for drunkenness, L 

338; n. 12. 

Lamb's story of a cannibal 

clerk at, I, 342. 

William Evans at, I, 350. 

Lamb's over-work at, I, 352, 

353. 
and Lamb's increase of salary, 

1815, L 353, 354. 

the grand feast day at, L 359. 

and the year 1816, L 363. 

Thomas Love Peacock at, I, 

377. 
Lamb's weariness of, IL 86, 

130, 131. i35» 136. 
and Lamb's salary in 1825, H. 

135. 

and Lamb's resignation, U. 139. 

and Lamb's release, H. 140. 

and Lamb's pension, IL 140. 

and the ** Superannuated Man," 

II. 141. 

Lamb's Works at, II. 142, 145. 

and Lamb's work at, II. 142. 

stories of Lamb at, II. 143, 

144. 

in the present day, II. 145. 

and Lamb^s desire for release, 

II. 148. 

the stationery there and Lamb, 

n. 161. 

Lamb's quarterly visits to, 1830, 

II. 219. 

friends at, attend his funeral, 

II. 275. 

and the pension to Mary Lamb, 

II. 282. 
'* Edax on Appetite," by Charles Lamb, 

Lamb on, I. 336. 
Edinburgh, Charles Lloyd at, I. 109. 
Edinburgh Review and yohn Woodvil^ I. 
226. 

Crabb Robinson on, I. 319. 

Edmonton, Lamb's grave at, II. 38, 

253. 
r- Qharles moves with Mary to, IL 252. 



Edmonton, Charles Lamb at, Mr. H. F. 
Cox on, II. 253. 

— Lamb's cottage at, IL 355. 

— J. Fuller Russell's account of the 
Lambs at, II. 269, 270, 271. 

— Thomas Westwood on the Lambs 
at, II. 272. 

— Mary Lamb moved from, 184Z, II. 285. 

— Mary Lamb's funeral at, II. 288. 

— Church, the memorial in, to Lamb 
and Cowper, II. 280. 

Edmund Oliver, by Charles Lloyd, Cole- 
ridge portrayed in, I. 130. 

dedicatM to Charles Lamb, I. 131. 

criticised in The AnH-yacobin^ L 

137. 

Edwards, Mr. F. G., and Cowden Clarke's 
copy of Procter's Lamb, II. aoa, foot- 
note. 

Eels, John Lamb on cruelty to, II. 78, 
79. 80. 

Elford, Sir William, and Miss Mitford 00 
Lamb and EUa^ II. 132. 

Elia, Preface by a Friend of the Late, 
({uoted, I. 210, II. 51, etc. 

— Philarite Chasles on the name, II. 8. 

— Lamb on advantage of the pseudonym, 

n. 42. 43. 

— anagram of *' a lie," II. 4a, footnote. 

— Bernard Barton's sonnet to, II. 94. 
Elia, Thi Essays of, their two references 

to Lamb's mother, 1. 123. 

first begun, II. 42. 

Barry Cornwall on, II. 42. 

the payment for, II. 42. 

their character, II 43, 44, 

45. 

contrasted with Lamb's epi- 
stolary style, II. 45, 46. 

Landor on, II. 46, 47, 245. 

Mr. Swinburne on, 11.47,48. 

Walter Pater on, II. 48, 49, 

50. 

Lamb in, II. 51, 52, 53, 54. 

55. 

published in 1823, II. 96. 

Lamb's gift of, to Words- 
worth, II. 97. 

Lamb on, II. 97. 

and Dibdin, II. 104. 

Southey's attack on, II. 108. 

and Patmore's RejecUd 

Articles, II. 123. 

Munden embalmed in, II. 

126. 

Miss Mitford's admiration 

of, II. 132. 

the American Second Series 

of, II. 203. 

Messrs. Hallward & Hill's 

89bool edition of, II. a}x, 
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Elia, Tk$ Essays of, and N. Parker 
WiUis, II. 265. 

Last Essays of and the LiUrary 

OaxetUt II. 227. 

published 1833, II. 247. 

and the lawsuit between 

Taylor and Moxon, II. 
247. 

Lamb on his profits in, 

II. 248. 

Lamb's gifts of, to his 

friends, II. 248. 

and Landor, Lamb on, 

II. 259. 
£/m», essays quoted : — 

*' Amicus Redivivus," I. 144, 160. 
"A Bachelor's Complaint of the Be- 
haviour of Married People," I. 304. 

"Barbara S /' I. 78; II. 11, 12. 

** Barrenness of the Imaginative 
Faculty in the Productions of Mod- 
ern Art," II. 236. 
" Blakesmoor in H — shire," I. 28, 29, 

83, 84. 131. 

" Captain Jackson," I. 203. 

*' A Chapter on Ears," I. 344, 397, 398. 

"Christ's Hospital Five-and-Thirty 

Years Ago," I. 19, 48. 51, 52, 53, 

54, 62, 65, 66. 67. 
" The Convalescent," II. 150. 
"A Death Bed," L 206; IL 171. 
"A Dissertation upon Roast Pig," I. 

18,84; 11.272. 
"Distant Correspondents," I. 357, 

372; 11.46. 
" Dream Children," I. 28, 32, 38, 83 ; 

II. 60, 70, 71, 83. 
" Ellistoniana," I. 278 ; II. 20. 
'•Imperfect Sympathies," I. 306; II. 

51. 55» 239. 
" Mackery End in Hertfordshire," 1. 8, 

20, 23, 259, 355. 356 ; II. 60. 
" Modern Gallantry," I. 72. 
" Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist," I. 

233. 
" My First Play," I. 9, 43, 325 ; II. 60. 
" My Relations," II. 60, 70, 71, 72, 73, 

74, 75. 76. 
" New Year's Eve," I. 38, 50, 62, 170 ; 

II. 51, 60. 
" Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago," 

I. 67, 199, 218, 219, 220. 
"The Old Benchers of the Inner 

Temple," I. 4, 7, 70, 169; II. 60. 
" Old China," 1. 171, 172, 173, 390; II, 

84, 248. 

" On Some of the Old Actors," I. 78, 

84. 
" Oxford in the Vacation," 1. 144, 145, 

158, 159 ; n. 19. 

" Poor Relations," I. 3, 11, 12, 66. 



Elia, essays quoted : — 
PopuUur Fallacies : — 

That We should Rise with the 

Lark, II. 84, 146. 
That We should Lie Down with 
the Lamb, II. 84. 
"The Praise of Chimney Sweepers," 

L86, 87; II. 84. 
"Preface by a Friend of the Late 

Elia," I. 210; n. 51, 53, 54, 56. 
"A Quakers' Meeting," L 113. 
"The South-Sea House," I. 74; II. 

"The Superannuated Man," II. 141. 
" The Two Races of Men," I. 200. 
"The Wedding," II. 61, 62, 63, 248. 
" Witches and other Night Fears," I. 
18; n. 60. 
Elizabethan literature. Lamb's taste in, 

II. 294, 302. 
EUenborough, Lord, and Hone's trial, II. 

151. 
Ellice, Mr., of the Treasury, and Cole- 
ridge's pension, II. 233, 234, 
EUiston, R. W., a favourite actor of 
Lamb's, I. 78. 

in " Mr. H.," I. 276. 

and his acquaintance with 

Lamb, I. 278. 

Lamb on, I. 279. 

Lamb's first meeting with, II. 

20. 

and Lamb and Munden, story 

of, II. 20. 

Lamb's essay on, and the 

Englishman's MagoMim, II. 235. 
•• Ellistoniana," I. 278 ; II. 20. 
Elmes, Mr. James, on Lamb and Haydon, 

I. 3i7» 318. 

Elton, Charles Abraham ("Olen"), his 
"Idler's Epistle to John 
Clare," IL 41. 

his poem to Lamb, II. 52. 

Lamb on, II. 53. 

at Colebrooke, Crabb Robin- 
son on, II. 129. 

Emerson, R. W., his visit to Coleridge, 

II. 237. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, George 

Dyer at, I. 144. 
Enfield and pleasant walks to, I. 172. 

— Lamb's walk to, with Robinson, I. 

343. 

— first visit to, with the Allsops, II. 150. 

— Lamb on the dogs there, II. 170. 

— the Lambs' second visit to Mrs. Leish- 

man's, II. 178. 

— the Lambs take a house in, II. 187. 

— the Greyhound, the Cowden Clarkes 

at, II. 196, 217. 

— Lamb on its dulness, II. 214, 220. 
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Enfield, the Crown and Horseshoe and 
Lamb, II. 217. 

— Lamb's weariness of, II. 224. 

— the Lambs leave, II. 252. 

English Bards and Scotch Rgviewirs, 

I. 138. 

BngUshman*s MagOMim ^Moxon's), and 
Lamb's contributions to, II. 232, 

235. 

and " Peter's Net," II. 235. 

its sudden end, II. 236. 

Epigrams, Lamb's, on Canning and Frere, 
I. 138. 

on Sir James Mackintosh, I. 200. 

in Thi Albion^ I. 214. 

in Thi Examiner znd Champion, I. 

223. 

in Thi Champion, II. 26, 27. 

for the Hess^, II. 37. 

Essay on Human Action, by Haclitt, I. 

249. 
** Essay on the Chief Living Poets," by 

T. N. Taltourd, I. 351, 352. 
Essayists, British, and Lamb and Hazlitt, 

h. 45. 
Essex Street Chapel, attended by Aunt 

Hetty, I. 12, 90. 
Eton, the boys at, John Lamb's joke on, 

II. 74. 

European Magazine and J. B. Dibdin, 

II. 104. 
Evans, Mary, Coleridge's love for, I. 79. 

— William (brother of Mary Evans), 

enters the India House, I. 
91. 

introduces Talfourd to Lamb, I. 

350. 

proprietor of The Pamphleteer, I. 

350. 

Lamb's portrait painted by Joseph 

for, I. 350. 
Evanson, his Dissonance of the Qospel 

and Pitchford's pun, I. 310, 369. 
Evelyn, John, his Works, Lamb on, II. 

97. 168. 
"Evening Walk," by Wordsworth, I. 

90. 
Evenings at Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and 

Dr. John Aikin, I. 323. 
Every 'Day Book, Hone's, and Lamb, II. 

150. 151. 152. 

its dedication to the Lambs, II. 

152. 
Examiner, The, Lamb's political epigrams 

in, I. 223. 
and Lamb's " Triumph of the 

Whale," I. 320, 322, 329. 
and Hunt's •• Wishing Cap," 

papers in, I. 326; II. 114. 
and Lamb's "Table Talk" in, 

I. 326. 



Examiner, The, Hunt's rhyndng epistle 

to Lamb in, I. 327. 
and Lamb's verses " To T. L. H^" 

I. 330. 

and Vindicator's letter in, I. 339, 

340. 

and Hazlitt's review of The Ex- 
cursion, I. 345. 

and Hazlitt's attack on Coleridge, 

L366. 

and Lamb's sonnet on Gifford, I. 

367; n. 6. 

and Lamb's Worhs^ II. 6. 

and Lamb's review of Nuga 

Canoree, II. xi. 
and Lamb's criticisms of Miss 

Kelly, II. 14, 17. 
and Lamb's sonnet at Cambridge, 

II. 19. 

and John Lamb's letters on the 

Corn Laws, II. 80, 81, 82. 
and Lamb's sonnet on "Work," 

II. 93. 
and the Literary Gagette*s attack 

on Lamb's Album Verses, II. 226, 

227. 
Examiner's Office, South-Sea House, 

Lamb's employment there, I. 73, 75, 
Excursion, The,hy WordsworUi, I. 337. 

341. 

Lamb's review o^ I. 345, 346. 

Hazlitt's review of, I. 345, 372. 

Lamb on, I. 346. 

Mary Lamb on, I. 346. 

and Coleridee, I. 372. 

Exeter Change ana Lamb, II. 250. 

" Extempore Effusion on the Death of 
James Hogg," by Wordsworth, I. 
57; II. 269. 

" Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of 
the World," and Lamb and Cole- 
ridge, II. 84, 85. 

Extract Book, Emma Isola's, Lamb's 
selection of poems in, II. 205, 206. 



Faint, Mr. (Mrs. Norris' brother), II. 176. 
Fall of Robespierre, The, by Coleridge and 

Sou they, I. 137. 
FalstajgTs Letters, by James White, 1. 76. 

reviewed by George Dyer, I. 92. 

its dedication, I. 180. 

given by Lamb to Landor, II. 245. 

Family Pictures, by Miss Anne Manning, 

I. 70, 71. 
" Farewell to Essay Writing," by Hazlitt, 

quoted, I. 298. 
•• Farewell to Tobacco " written, I. a6i. 

Lamb and Hazlitt's British Poets. 

II. 121. 
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** Farewell to Tobacco," and Lamb's 
manner to his sister, II. 198. 

Parmer, Richard, Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, and George Dyer, 1. 144. 

Parren, Miss, a favourite actress of Lamb's, 
1.78. 

«« Father's Wedding Day, The," Landor's 
praise of, II. 283, 284. 

Fauntleroy, Henry, his execution, Lamb 
on, II. 132, 133. 

Faust, by Goethe, and Lamb, I. 312. 

Paustus, Dr., and Lamb's wish to see, I. 

Favell, Joseph, evades a Grecian's destiny, 

L56. 
described in " Christ's Hospital 

Five-and-Thirty Years Ago," I. 

66. 

his enthusiasm and poetry on Pan- 

tisocracy, I. 67. 
Pawkes, Guy, and Lamb's wish to see, I. 

387. 

his plot, Lamb on, II. 239. 

Feathers, The, Hand Court, Holborn, 
patronised |by Lamb, White and 
Gutch, I. 85. 
PiUx ParUy*s Bristol y<mrnal, and Lamb 

on Miss Kelly, II. 13. 
Pell, R., introduced to Lamb by Godwin, 

I. 202. 
his practical joke with Lamb on 

Godwin, I. 202. 
editor of a " Naval Chronicle," I. 

230. 

his misfortunes. Lamb on, I. 265. 

his drunkenness, I. 339. 

Feltham, among Lamb's favourite authors, 

II. 168. 
Fennines, Philip, of the Custom House, 

and John Lamb's will, II. 83. 
Fenwick, John, editor of TA# Albion^ I. 

199, 202. 
described by Lamb in " News- 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago," 

I. 199. 
described as Bigod in " The Two 

Races of Men," I. 200. 
introduced to Lamb by Godwin, I. 

201. 

his death, I. 202. 

his resemblance to Micawber and 

Falsuff, I. 203. 

a ruined man, I. 230. 

his misfortunes described by Mary 

Lamb, I. 242. 

Lamb on, I. 265. 

his drunkenness, I. 339. 

— Mrs., a friend of Mary Wollstonecraft 

Godwin, I. 201. 

Maiy Lamb's affection for, I. 242. 

^- — in distress, I. 306. 



Fenwick, Mrs., at Robinson's, I. 3x4. 
Field, Barron, his visit to Mackuy End, 

L23. 
Lamb's letter to, in Australia, 1817, 

L202; IL45. 

at the Colliers', I. 310. 

at 4 Hare Court Temple, I. 318. 

and Leigh Hunt's article on the 

Refi;ent, I. 322. 

and Hunt's imprisonment, I. 326. 

and Lamb's love of music, I. 345. 

at Lamb's, 1815, 1. 354. 

at Mackery End, I. 355, 356. 

his career, I. 357. 

on Lamb's biographer, I. 357. 

his memoir of Coleridffe, I. 357. 

his memoir of Lamb, I. 357, 358. 

his death, 1841, 1. 358. 

at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

375. 

leaves EngUnd, 1817, 1. 375. 

his wish to see Garrick, I. 386. 

his fiuce " The Antiquary," and 

Lamb's library, II. 79. 

Lamb borrows his seal, II. 94. 

Lamb's letter to, October 4th, 1827, 

II. 192. 
at Crabb Robinson's with Lamb, 

1834, II. 260. 
at Talfourd's supper-party with 

Lamb, 183^, II. 260. 
at Talfourd's last dinner to Lamb, 

1834, II. 274. 
Mrs., Lamb's verses to, I. 358. 

— Francis John, Barron Field's brother, 

I. 357- 

— Henry, apothecary to Christ's Hos- 

pital, and father of Barron Field, 

I. 357. 

and Lamb at amateur theatricals, 

I. 358. 

— Mr., Lamb's maternal grandfather, his 

history unknown, I. 23. 

— Mary, Lamb's grandmother, house- 

keeper at Blakesware, I. 6, 23. 

and Mrs. Gladman, I. 20. 

her ancestry and service, I. 23. 

in charge at Blakesware, I. 25. 

and Mary, I. 27, 99. 

and Charles, I. 28. 

in " Saturday Night," I. 28. 

in •' Dream Chil£en," 1. 32, 33, 34. 

her character and death, I. 33, 76, 

80. 

Lamb's poem on, I. 35. 

her grave, I. 36. 

and Lamb's attachment to Alice 

W , I. 8x. 

and Rosamund Oray, I. 139. 

— Miss Mary Louisa, her recollections of 
Lamb, I. 358. 
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Field, Miss Mary Louisa, on Meyer's 
portrait of Lamb, IL 291. 

— Rev. Matthew, described by Lamb, I. 

51, 52. 

described by Leigh Hunt, L 52, 

Pielde, Francis, Lamb*s godfather, L 9. 

and Sheridan, I. 9, 10. 

presents orders for Lamb*s first 

play, L 43. 

his bequest to Lamb, L 325. 

Fielding, Henry, discussed at Lamb's 

Thursday evenings, 1. 378, 379, 

385. 

his Parson Adams and Gary, IL 37. 

Fife, The Duke of; and Mary Lamb's 

snuffbox, n. 287. 
•• First Visit to Church. The," L 291. 
Fish, potted, and Lamb, IL 265. 
FitzGerald, Edward, and Thackeray and 

" Saint Charles," IL 133. 
his ** Meadows in Spring," and 

Lamb, II. 235. 

— Mrs. Edward {nee Lucy Barton), her 

reminiscences of the Lambs, IL 

287. 
her visit to Mary Lamb after 

Charles's death, 1 1. 287. 
and Lamb's bookcase, IL 287, 

288. 

her blue muslin, and Mary Lamb, 

IL 288. 
Flaxman, John, on Lamb's essay on 

Hogarth, I. 313. 

and the prologue to Mr, H., I. 315. 

and Lamb's " New Year's Eve," 

IL 60. 
Fleet Prison, The, and Fen wick, I. 265. 

— Street, better to live in than Skiddaw, 

I. 227. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, and his biography by 

the Earl of Buchan, I. 224. 
Flower, Benjamin, father of Sarah Flower, 

II. 155. 

— Sarah (afterwards Sarah Adams), her 

description of an evening with the 

Lambs and Coleridge, II. 155-60. 
Flowers, Lamb's favourite, George Daniel 

on, II. 117. 
Foliage ^ by Leigh Hunt, and the rhyming 

epistle to Lamb, I. 327. 
Footnotes, Dyer's weakness for, I. 157. 
Ford, John, his " Broken Heart," Lamb's 

criticism of, I. 319. 
Fornham, in Suffolk, Miss Isola at, IL 
195. 

— Lamb and Miss Isola's journey from, 

II. 220, 221. 

Forster, John, and Lamb's biography, I. 

357. 
•i- — editor of the Reflector, IL 247. 



Forster, John, at Talfburd's sapper-party 
to Macready and Lamb, 1834, 
1 1. 260. 

at Talfourd's last dinner-party to 

Lamb, II. 274. 

at Mary Lamb's funeral, II. 288. 

on Lamb's appearance, II. 292. 

Forty Hill, Enfield, and Lamb, II. 

185. 
Foster, Mr. G. Carey, and recollectioas of 
the Lambs in Little Queen Street, 
1.75. 

— Mr. William, on Lamb's duties at the 

India House, II. 142. 
France, Lamb in, I. 335. 
Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley, Lamb's 

admiration of, I. 396. 
Franklin, schoolfellow of Lamb, his rooms 

at Cambridge, I. 361. 
French not understood by Charles or 
Mary, L 181. 

— Lamb on his deficiency in, II. 262. 
Frend, Rev. William, executor of George 

Dyer, I. 151. 

consulted by Dyer on his mar- 
riage, I. 165. 

his story of Dyer as a Baptist 

minister, I. x66. 

his death and Dyer's, I. 167. 

Frere, J. Hookham, and Lamb's epigram 
on, in 1802, 1. X38. 

his annuity to Coleridge, II. 

235. 
Fricker, Edith (afterwards Mrs. Southey), 
engaged to Southey, I. 84. 

— Sarah (afterwards Mrs. Coleridge), and 

Southey's mission to Coleridge, 

L84. 

married to Coleridge, I. 88. 

Friend, The, Coleridge planning, I. 

288. 

the prospectus of, I. 293. 

its first appearance, I. 294. 

its end, I. 302. 

Friends, Lamb on his, I. X09, zxo, 210; 

IL2. 
Friendship and Lamb, I. 249, 250. 
Frith Street, Soho, No. 6, Hazlitt dies at, 

II. 231. 
No. 44, Coleridge staying at, 

I. 323- 
Frogs, Lamb on, II. 183. 
Fryer, Miss (schoolfellow of Emma Isola), 
her letter to Lamb on Emma s 
wedding, II. 256. 
Lamb's letter to, February loth, 

1834, IL 260. 
Fulham, Mary Lamb nursed at, 1829, II. 

212. 
Fuseli, Lamb's praise of, Hunt on, I, 

318. 
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" Gaffer Gray," by Thomas Holcroft, I. 
230. 

Galignani, A. & W., Paris, their edition of 
Lamb's poems, II. 218. 

Ganges, The, and Elia, II. 272. 

Garden of Eden, Lamb on, II. 250. 

Gardening and Lamb, II. 114, 117. 

Garrick, David, John Lamb the elder on, 
1. 169. 

discussed at Lamb*s Thursday 

evenings, I. 386. 

his collection of plays. Lamb's ex- 
tracts from, II. 152, 167, 224. 

Gay, John, discussed at Lamb's evenings, 

I. 378. 

his verses on Pope, I. 385. 

his *' Trivia " and Lamb and Exeter 

Change, II. 250. 
Gebir, by Landor, and Lamb, II. 259. 
Gintt Tht, Lamb's contribution to 

("Saturday Night)," I. 27. 
its rejection of Lamb's ** Gipsy's 

Malison," II. 207. 

and " The Widow," II. 207. 

Generosity, Lamb's, I. 39. 

Genoa, Leigh Hunt at, II. 132. 

•• Gentle Giantess, The," by Lamb, II. 28. 

Gentleman, qualities of a. Lamb on, II. 

X30. 
Oentl€man*s Magazine, Le Grice's article 

on Lamb, I. 65. 
1813, and Dyer's "Stanzas on 

Christ's Hospital," quoted by 

Lamb in, I. 156. 
and Daniel Stuart's reminiscences, 

I. 215. 
and Lamb's memoir of Robert 

Lloyd, I. 313. 
Lamb's ** Recollections of Christ's 

HospiUl " in, I. 326. 
1846, and *' A Man of the World " 

on Lamb and Coleridge, II. 84, 

85. 

Mitford the editor of, II. 167. 

an account of the Lambs at Cole- 

brooke, II. 167. 
Gentleness, Lamb on, I. 117. 
— Mr. William Archer on, I. 118. 
Geographers, Lamb on, I. 302. 
George III. at Kew, Mary Lamb on, I. 

369. 
George IV., his pensions of the Royal 
Associates, and Coleridge, II. 

234. 

See Regent. 

Gifford, William, his atuck on Lamb, I. 

319- 
editor of the Quartitly Rivtiw, I. 

345. 



Gifford, William, and Lamb's review of 
Wordsworth's Excursion, I. 345. 

Lamb's malediction on, I. 367. 

Lamb's sonnet on, I. 367 ; II. 5, 6. 

and Clare's poems, II. 40. 

Gil Bias, Lamb on, I. 362, 378. 

and Landor on Elia, II. 245. 

Gilchrist, Octavius, his review oif Clare's 
poems, II. 40. 

Gillman, James, Coleridge recommended 
to, by Dr. Adams, I. 310, 314. 

Coleridge under his care, I. 363, 

364. 
invites Lamb and Charles Mathews, 

II. 63. 
entertains Coleridge's wife and 

daughter, II. 100, loi. 
in the" Letter of Elia to Southey," 

II. no. 

attends Lamb, 1825, II. 150. 

Lamb's letter to, October, 1829, II. 

213. 
his insolent letter to The Timss, 

about Coleridge's pension, II. 

234. 

Lamb's feelings towards, 1834, II. 

266. 

and Lamb on Coleridge, II. 267. 

Gillray, James, his caricature in TheAnti- 

Jacobin Review, I. 136, 178. 
Gilpm, Mrs. John, Lamb on, in the Table 

Book, II. 179. 
Gilston and the Plumers, I. 24, 35. 

— the final dispersal of the Blakesware 

treasures, I. 83. 
Giordano and John Lamb, Lamb on, II. 

74- 
Gladman, Mrs., Lamb's great- aunt, I. 20. 
Gladmans, The, Lamb on, I. 356. 
Glanvill, Joseph, on witchcraft, I. 15, 17. 
Globe, The, and Mr. H. F. Cox on 

Charles Lamb at Edmonton, II. 253. 
Goddard House, Widford, the Norrises 

at, II. 172. 
Godfathers, Lamb's, I. 9. 
Godfrey of Boulogne and Lamb, II. 184. 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, her death, 
I. 201. 

— William, first acquaintance with Lamb, 

L67. 
introduced to Lamb by Coleridge, 

I. 178. 
the first meeting described by 

Southey, I. 179. 

his horrible nose, I. 179. 

his ** Toad or Frog " question, I. 

179. 
his tragedy of " Antonio," I. 179, 

193* 

and Tales from Shakesfear and 

Mrs, Leicester's School, I. 179. 
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Godwin, William, Coleridge's letter to, 
May sist, x8oo, I. 183. 

and explanations, I. x86. 

Lamb on his visit after *' Antonio," 

I- 193. 
introduces Fenwick to Lamb, L 

201. 
and Lamb and FeU*s practical 

joke, I. 202. 
bis freedom of speech, Lamb on, 

L208. 
-^ — his "Faulkener," L 211, 214, 215, 

283. 

his courting, Lamb on, I. 211. 

his marriage to Mrs. Clairmont, 

I. 211. 

his finances, L 212. 

not •* Tom Pry," I, 213. 

asks Lamb*s help, L 215. 

Lamb on his friendship, L 230. 

his Life of Chauctr^ L 244. 

Coleridge's disparagement of, L 

246. 
Lamb and Hazlitt's first meeting 

at his house, L 248. 

and George Dawe, L 263. 

Lamb's prologue to his *'Faulke- 

ner," L 283. 

Robert Lloyd on, L 295. 

a social evening at his house, I. 

303- 
Lamb and Crabb Robinson at his 

house, I. 306. 
Charles and Mary at his house, I. 

310. 

Crabb Robinson's visit to, I. 314. 

on Shakespeare and Coleridge, I. 

3M. 315 

and Lamb's work for, I. 337. 

the Lambs at his house, I. 341. 

his Political Justice, I. 373. 

and Lamb's evenings, L 373, 386, 

387. 

his talk, Hazlitt on, I. 380. 

at the Lambs, and Crabb Robin- 
son, II. 30. 

tabooed, II. 57. 

in distress, 1822, Crabb Robinson 

on, II. 94. 

Lamb's efforts for, and assistance, 

II. 94, 95. 
the fund for, II. 95. 

— — his History of the Commonwealth, 

II. 95. 
his post of Yeoman Usher, II. 

95. 
at Colebrooke, Crabb Robinson on, 

II. 128. 

Lamb teases, II. 202. 

his slight coolness with Lamb, II. 

255. 



Godwin, William, reconciled, mnd dining 
with Lamb at Edmonton, 1853, 
II. 255. 

his Lives of the Necromancers, IL 

255- 
the younger, Crabb Robinson's dis- 
like of; II. 128. 

and the Morning ChronicU, IL 

128. 

and Lamb's *'Many Friends," 

128, 136. 

the Lambs' fear of, IL 136. 

Godwin, Mrs., previously Mrs. Clairmont, 

I. 211. 

marries Godwin, I. 211. 

Lamb's dislike of, I. 212. 

and Mrs. Leicester's School, I. 212, 

291. 
described by Lamb in the Lepos 

papers, I. 212, 213. 

alienates Godwin's friends, L 23a 

visits Mrs. Charlotte Smith, I. 271. 

and the Tales from Shakespear, 

I. 252. 
her bookshop at 41 Skinner Street, 

I. 291. 
and Lamb's Adventures of Ulysus, 

I. 286, 29X. 

— — Robert Lloyd on, I. 295. 

publishes Poetry for Children, L 

296. 

publishes Lamb's Prince Dorus, L 

310. 

her grievances, I. 315. 

Godwins, The, juvenile publishing busi- 
ness, their, I. 256. 

and Lamb's King and Queen of 

Hearts, I. 256. 

Goethe, Taylor's translations of, I. 307. 

— and Lamb, I. 309, 310, 312. 

— his ** Iphigenia " and Mary Lamb, II. 

105. 

— his Faust, translated by Hayward, 

and Lamb, II. 250. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, burial place of, I. i. 

and Mrs. Reynolds, I. 39, 383, 385. 

his Dr. Primrose, and Cary, II. 37. 

and Hazlitt's essay writing, IL 45. 

Gosselin, Sir Martin, late owner of Blakes* 
ware, I. 36. 

"Grace before Meat," Dorothy Words- 
worth on, II. 65. 

Graham, Dr., his earth-bath treatment 
and George Dyer, I. 157. 

Grasmere, Coleridge living at, I. x8o, 

293. 

— Dove Cottage, the home of the Words- 

worths, I. 198. 

— Charles and Mary at, I. 228. 

— De Quincey living at, II. 68. 
Graveyard, Lamb's question in, L 38, 
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Gray, Thomas, his poetry, Lamb's abuse 

of. I. 343. 
his "Elegy," Lamb helping a 

schoolboy to translate, IL 186. 
Great Russell Street, No. 20, the Lambs 

livinff at, L 390. 
Barry Cornwall and George 

Daniel on, I. 390. 
Grecians at Christ's Hospital, Lamb on, 

1.57. 

— Leigh Hunt on, I. 57, 58. 

Greg, Mr. Thomas, the owner of Button 

Snap, L 325. 
Gr^goire on Deism, and Southey*s attack 

on Elia, II. 106. 
Gregory, Dr., discussed by Miss Benger, 

I. 182. 

Greta Hall, Keswick, and the Southeys' 
visit to Coleridge, I. 245. 

Montaffu at, I. 323. 

Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke, Lamb's 
wish to see, I. 381, 382, 386. 

his "Mustapha" and his "Ala- 
ham." I. 386. 

Cowley on, I. 386. 

Grey, Lord, and Coleridge's pension, II. 

233. 234. 235. 
Grimwood, Dr., of Dedham, and George 

Dyer, I. 145, 146. 
Groscollius and the motto in Coleridge's 

poems, I. 121, 129, 130. 
Guichy and the Lambs' visit to France, 

II. 87. 

" Guilt and Sorrow," by Wordsworth, I. 

Gunning, Henry, Rtminisancis of Cam- 

bridge^ I. 63 ; II. 29. 
Gutch, John Mathew, schoolfellow of 

Lamb, on James White, 1. 85. 

his offer of lodgings, I. 183. 

Lamb's visit to his family at 

Oxford, I. 184. 
proprietor of Felix Farley^ s 

Bristol Journal^ II. 13. 
his privately printed Wither^ 

and Lamb, II. 144. 

on Lamb and Cowley, II. 315. 

** Guy," Mr., and Lamb, I. 77, 78. 

and the city clergyman, I. 

77. 

H 

Hackney, Mary Lamb at, I. 116. 

— and the Lambs' walks, I. 365. 
Hagan, Dr., teaches Manning Chinese, I. 

227. 
Hair, Lamb's, IL 168, 201, 263. 
Hallward & Hill, Messrs., their school 

edition ofBlia, II. 251. 
'* Hamlet," Lamb on the King in, I. 3x4. 



Hampstead Heath and Lamb's snu£Fboz, 
II. 152. 

Hampton Court, the cartoons at, dis- 
cussed at Lamb's evenings, I. 378. 

Handel, his "From Mighty Kings," 
Lamb's love for, I. 345. 

— and Lamb's evenings, I. 386. 
Hanway Street and the Godwins, I. 256, 

291. 
" Happy Warrior, The," by Wordsworth, 

his brother's character in, I. 257. 
Hare, supplants roast pig, II. 258, 273. 

— Lamb on, in " Thoughts on Presents 

of Game," II. 258. 
Hare Court, Lamb on the pump there, I. 

294. 
Hare, Julius, and Lamb, II. 69. 
" Harlequin's Invasion " (Launb's first 

pantomime), I. 43. 
Harness, W., and the Lambs, II. 243. 
Harrow, Charles and Mary at, I. 260, 
Hart, Hannah, married to Robert Lloyd, 

I. 247. 
"Hart-leap Well," by Wordsworth 

Lamb^s praise of, I. 306. 
Hastings, the Lambs at, II. 105, 106, 107 

— Dibdin at, II. 165. 

— Lamb's jokes on, II. 130. 

Hatton Garden, Irving's chapel at, II. 
129. 

Haydon, B. R., his " Entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem " and the por- 
trait of Wordsworth, I. 119. 

on Hazlitt's christening party, 

I. 316, 317. 

and Lamb in company, Mr. 

James Elmer on, I. 317, 3x8. 

his " Christ's Entry into Jeru- 
salem," Lamb's verses on, I. 
318. 

and Lamb's manner to Words- 
worth, I. 376, 377. 

his talk, Hazlitt on, I, 380. 

his account of his party, I. 393, 

394. 395* 

at Lamb's, II. 132. 

Haymarket Theatre and Ayrton, I. 371. 
Hayward, A., his translation of Goethe's 

Faust and Lamb, II. 250. 
Hazlitt, Mrs. John, Mary Lamb on, 1. 248. 

her little girl's fondness for 

Charles Lamb, I. 303. 
', sister of William Hazlitt, and 
ary Lamb, I. 248. 

— William, at Nether Stowey, 1798, I. 

xx8. 
his description of Coleridge in X 798, 

L xx8. 

and of Wordsworth, I. xxS, XX9. 

on Dyer in "On the Look of a 

Gentleman," I. X49. 
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Hazlitt, William, on Dyer's patient labour, 

I. 158. 

on William Ayrton, I. 236, 

on Mary Lamb, I. 244. 

paints Lamb's portrait, 1804, L 248. 

paints Coleridge's portrait, L 248. 

mtroduced to Lamb by Coleridge, 

L248. 
paints Wordsworth's portrait, L 

249. 

De Quincey on, L 249. 

leaves painting for literature, 1, 249. 

his Essay on Human Action, L 249. 

his Tucker's Light of Natun Ri- 

vealed, L 249, 262. 

and Lamb contrasted, I, 249, 250. 

W. C. Hazlitt on, L 249. 

Lamb's friendship for, P. G. Pat- 
more on, L 250. 
Lamb on his friendship with, x8i6, 

L 252. 

and Miss Stoddart, I. 265. 

on Mrs. Basil Montagu, L 272. 

his aversion to young girls, I. 273. 

and Lamb scolded by Mary Lamb, 

L 274. 

on " Mr. H.," I. 277. 

and Lamb and Crabb Robinson, L 

279. 

enga|^ed to Sarah Stoddart, L 283. 

his disagreement with Stoddart, I. 

284. 

his ** death," L 284. 

on Lamb, L 285. 

Leigh Hunt's story of, and Lamb, 

L 285. 

his wedding, 1808, L 289, 358. 

as a Wednesday-man and a com- 
mon-day man, Mary Lamb on, 

L 292. 

living at Winterslow, L 295. 

the Lambs' visit to, 1809, I. 298, 

299. 

on the Lambs' visit, L 298, 299. 

the Lambs' second visit to, 1810, 

L 300. 

on Lamb at Oxford, I. 300. 

and Burnett's death, L 307, 308. 

on the Lambs and Coleridge, 1. 308. 

his borrowings from Lamb, L 308. 

on Lamb's puns, L 309. 

his son born, 1811, L 312. 

his first lecture, 1812, L 316, 319. 

at 19 York Street, Westminster, L 

316. 

his parental affection, L 316. 

his christening party described by 

Haydon, L 316, 317. 

described by Talfourd, L 318. 

— — his lectures praised by Robinson, L 

318. 



Haslitt, William, at Basil Montagu's, L 
319. 

his work and Hunt's, L 329. 

Robinson on, L 330. 

reporter to the ChronicU, I. 330^ 

331- 

at Rickman's, L 341. 

his review of the Excursion, 1. 345. 

a little Quarrel with Lamb, I, 345. 

on Lamb's review of the Excursion, 

I. 354- 
and Mrs. Haxlitt at Lamb's party, 

I. 355. 
his article on Coleridge, 18 16, L 

365. 366. 
knocked down by John Lamb, L 

367. 

cut by Robinson, L 370. 

and the Lambs' continued friend- 
ship, L 370. 

Lamb's apology for, L 372. 

at Lamb's Thursday evenings, L 

374, 376, 378, 382, 383. 386. 

Lamb's manner to, L 376. 

on Lamb's conversation, L 378, 

380. 

on Lamb's Thursday evenings, I, 

378^. 
his " On the Conversation of 

Authors," I. 378, 379, 380. 
his " Persons One would Wish to 

have Seen," L 380-88. 

on his own talk, L 380. 

his quarrels with Lamb, L 388. 

his Characters of Shakespearis 

Plays dedicated to Lamb, 1817, 

I. 388. 

his lectures on poetry, 1818, 

n. I. 

and Crabb Robinson, H. 24, 26. 

and Sheridan Knowles, H. 27. 

his *' Conversation of Authors," 

n. 30. 

and Lamb and the London Maga- 
zine, II. 34. 

and the London Magaxine, IL 34, 

41- 
his essays and Lamb's contrasted, 

II. 45. 

on Lamb's " Letter to Southey," 

IL 56, 121. 

tabooed, II. 57. 

and Napoleon, II. 58. 

Lamb on his bad actions, II. 58. 

on Lamb's tolerance, II. 58. 

Lamb's championship of, II. 59, 

68, no. III. 

and Raphael, II. 61. 

and Crabb Robinson, II. 61. 

his practical philosophy and John 

Lamb, II. 76. 
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Hailitt, William, and the ** Letter of 
Ella to Southey," II. no, in. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. xxi. 

at Lamb's evenings, II. 1x5. 

his second manii^e, 1824, II. xax. 

his renewed friendship with Lamb, 

II. 121. 

his SeUct British Poets and Lamb, 

IL 121. 

and Patmore and the Lambs, II. 

123. 
-^ — his Spirit of the Age, and Blia, 

and Lamb on, II. 136, 137. 
his "Lay of the Laureate'* and 

Lamb, II. 137. 
J. B.'s " Recollections" of, IL 138, 

139. , 

and Sheridan Knowles, II. 149,205. 

in France, II. X65. 

at Enfield, Westwood on, II. 189. 

and Becky, II. 209. 

and his bookseller's failure. Lamb 

on, II. 218. 

and the attack on Lamb, II. 228. 

his death, X830, and Lamb, II. 230, 

231. 

his last years, II. 230, 23 x. 

and the second Mrs. Hazlitt, II. 

231. 

his Life of Nafoleon, II. 231. 

his ConversaHons with Northcote^ 

II. 231. 

his last words, II. 231. 

his funeral, Lamb at, II. 231. 

a Life of, and Lamb's promised 

verses, II. 235. 

Carlyle on anecdotes of, II. 238. 

Lamb's praise of his writing, 1834, 

II. 265. 

on Cavanagh, II. 297. 

on Lamb and the occult school, II. 

307. 
a little grievance against Lamb, 

II. 308. 
on Lamb and Saint Evremond, II. 

324- 
— Mrs. William, Mary Lamb's letter to, 
December loth, x8o8, I. 292, 

Mary Lamb's letter to, Novem< 

her 7th, X809, I. 299. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, October 

2nd, x8ii, I. 312. 

at Lamb's, 1819, II. 10. 

Lamb's letter to, November, 

1823, II. 119. 

Lamb on the three Mrs. Hai* 

litts, II. 183. 

Lamb's letter to, May a4th, 

1830, II. 229. 
(See also under Stoddart, 
Sarah.) 



Hailitt, William, the younger, taught 
Latin by Mary Lamb, I. 50 ; II. 

17. 

Lamb on his birth, 18x1, 1. 312. 

verses on the birth of (by Mary 

Lamb?), L 3x2, 313. 

his christening party, I. 316-318. 

at his father's funeral, II. 231. 

Lamb's letter to, September 13th, 

1831, on a life of his father, II. 235. 

— W. Carew, his story of Mary Lamb, 

Mrs. Hazlitt and Dyer's 

arm-chair, I. 158. 

on William Hazlitt, I. 249. 

his Lamb and Hazlitt quoted, 

I. 284, 285, 312, 313. 
his The Lambs^ and Chambers 

and Lamb, II. X43. 
and Charles Tween on Lamb's 

small figure, II. 175. 

on Mary Lamb's customs in 

her old aee, II. 287. 
" Helen," by Mary Lamb, I. 184, 225, 
Helpstone, Northamptonshire, and John 

Clare, II. 40. 
Henshaw, one of Lamb's godfathers, 

I. 9. 
Hertfordshire and Lamb, I. 6, 20, 8a, 

325. 356. 
Hessey, James Augustus, partner of 

Taylor, II. 37. 
his son Archdeacon Hessey, 

and Lamb's epigrams for, 1 1. 

37» 107. 
Keats's nickname for, II. 37. 

— Archdeacon, and Lamb's verses for, 

IL 37, I07. 

at Colebrooke, II. X29. 

" Hester," by Lamb, I. 238 ; II. 6. 
Hetty, Aunt. See Sarah Lamb. 

— the Lambs' servant, her death in x8oo, 

I. 182. 

Heywood, Thomas, edited by Barron 
Field, I. 357. 

Lamb on, I. 386. 

Higginbottom Sonnets, by Coleridge, I. 

124, 131. 

their effect on Southey, I. 124. 

on Lloyd, I. 125. 

Highgate, The Grove, Coleridge living 
with Gillman at, I. 364. 

— Lamb at, to meet Mathews, II. 63. 

— Lamb at, after Coleridge's death, II. 

266. 
Hill, Tommy, the drysalter, probably 

the original of Tom Pry, I. 213. 
Hippocrene and Hippocras, Lamb on, 

II. 103. 

History of the Abipones, by Martin Dobriz- 
hoffer, Sara Coleridge's translatioii 
of, II. xoo, xoi. 
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History of Baptism, bv the Rev. Robert 

Robinson, edited by Dyer, I. 148. 
History of Chrisfs Hospital, by TroUope, 

I. 47. 54- 

History of the Commonwealth, by God- 
win, II. 95. 

Hobbima and John Lamb, Lamb on, II. 

74- 
Hoddesdon and Lamb's walks, II. 86. 
Hodgkins, Thomas, Mrs. Godwin's mana- 
ger at her juvenile business, I. 256. 
Hogarth, William, I. i. 
»• The Genius and Character of," 

L304. 
Lamb's essay on, Robinson and 

Flaxman on, I. 313. 

Lamb's prints of, I. 373, 391. 

his prints discussed at Lamb's 

evenines, I. 378. 

and Lamb's evenings, I. 386. 

Hogsflesh and ** Mr. H.," I. 278. 
Holborn, Lamb on its greenness, I. 243. 
Holcroft, Fanny, daughter of Thomas 

Holcroft, Lamb's friendliness to, 

I. 231. 
her work and her death, II. 122. 

— Louisa (afterwards Mrs. Badams), 

Lamb's friendliness to, I. 231. 

Mrs. Shelley on, II. 89. 

and the sheepstealer's baby. Lamb 

on, II. 206, 207. 
her marriage, II. 206, 207. 

— Thomas, the dramatist, and Lamb, I. 

230. 

his life, by Hazlitt, I. 230. 

imprisoned for high treason, 1794, 

I. 230. 

his *• Road to Ruin," I. 230. 

his ballad " Gaffer Gray," I. 230. 

his dulness in company, I. 231. 

and his debate with Coleridge and 

Lamb, I. 248. 

his *• The Vindictive Man," I. 276. 

his postscript to Lamb's letter, I. 

276. 

his death, 1809, I. 294. 

his Diary and Crabb Robinson, I. 

305. 
his Travels and Lamb's use of it, 

II. 295. 

Mrs., marries James Kenney, I. 

231, 322. 
at Crabb Robinson's, i8ii, I. 

307- 
Mrs. Godwin's complaint of, I. 

315. 

and Lamb's jokes on her 

marriage to Kenney, I. 322. 

— Tom, assisted by Lamb and the 

Robinsons, II. 20, 21, 25. 

— Villiers, and his brother Tom, 1. 20, 25. 



Hollingdon Rural Church described by 

Lunb, II. 106, 107. 
Hollingshead, John, and Lamb*8 p f op oa a l 

to Miss Kelly, II. 14. 
(great-nephew of Miss James), XL 

88. 

01) Lamb in Paris, II. 88. 

his recollection of Lamb, II. 285. 

on his great-aunts. Miss James 

and Mrs. Parsons, II. 285, 286. 

and Mary Lamb at Alpha Road, II. 

286. 
Holmes, Edward, and Cowden Clarke, II. 

203. 
Home Counties Magaiine quoted, I. 24. 
Homer, Pope's translation of, I. 385. 
Hone, William, and Lamb's writings, I. 

357. 
his Year Book and Clare's sonnet 

to Lamb, II. 41, footnote. 

a satirist of the Regent, II. 1x6. 

his Every-Day Boom and Lamb, II. 

150, 152. 
his chequered career, II. 150, 151, 

152. 

and Cruikshank, II. 150, 151. 

his Ancient Mysteries and Lamb, 

n. 151. 
his Table Book and Year Book, H. 

151. 

Lamb's verses on, II. 151. 

his verses in reply, II. 151. 

Lamb's efforts ft>r, II. 152. 

in the King's Bench, 1826, II. 15a. 

and Lamb's Garrick extracts, II. 

152. 

his death and funeral, 1842, II. 152. 

his story of Lamb on giving up 

snuff, II. 152, 153. 
his Table Book and Hood's carica- 
ture of Mary Lamb, II. 178, 179. 
Lamb's letter to, July, 1827, II. 

178. 
the public subscription for, 1830, 

and Lamb's aid, II. 224. 
Hood, Thomas, on Mrs. Reynolds, I. 39. 
on the Quaker-like appearance of 

Lamb's attire, I. 1x4. 
sub-editor of the London Maga- 
zine ^ II. 37. 

on Lamb's character, II. 56. 

his Hood's Own and his reminis- 
cences of Lamb, II. 91, 92. 

on Lamb at Colebrooke, II. 116. 

at Hastings, 1824, II. 130. 

his Odes and Addresses reviewed 

by Lamb, II. X50. 

his etchings and Coleridge, II. 159. 

gives Dash to the Lambs, IL X69. 

his child's death. Lamb's letter and 

poem on, X827, II. 176. 
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Hood, Thomas, and the Lambs at Enfield, 

II. 178. 
his caricature of Mary Lamb, and 

Hone's TahU-Book^ II. 178. 
his PUa of the Midsumnur FtdrUs 

dedicated to Lamb, II. 179. 

on Lamb at Enfield, II. 179, 180. 

on Lamb's jokes, II. 180. 

and Lamb's walking measures, II. 

180. 
an evening with, by Mrs. Bal- 

manno, II. 180, i8x, 182. 

at Enfield, Westwood on, II. 189. 

on Lamb's way with his sister, II. 

199. 
his parody of Lamb, and The Gim, 

II. 207, footnote. 
and Mary Lamb at Alpha Road, 

II. 286, 287, a88. 
his death, 1845, II. 288. 

— Mrs., the loss of her baby, and Lamb's 

poem on, II. 176, 177. 

and Lamb, described by Mrs. Bal- 

manno, II. 181, 182. 

and Chase Side, Enfield, Lamb on, 

II. 187. 
Hook, Theodore, and Lamb, II. xi8. 
Hooker, John Lamb quoting, II. 81. 
Hospitality and the Lambs, De Quincey 
on, II. 66. 

— Lamb's, Moxon on, II. 251. 
Hottentots, Lamb on their letters, II. 221. 
Hoxton Asylum, I. 81. 

Charles taking Mary there, de- 
scribed by Barry Cornwall, I. 

173. 
described by Charles Lloyd, I. 173, 

174- 

sonnet by Valentine le Grice on, 

I. 174, footnote. 

Mary Lamb at, I. 239, 283. 

Hughes, Thomas, his Mimoir of DanUl 
MacmilloHt and Lamb and Julius 
Hare, II. 68. 
Hulse, of Blackheath, the sale of his pic 

tures, I. 268. 
Hume, Joseph, and the Haslitt suicide 
joke, I. 284, 285. 

at Hazlitt's, I. 309. 

Lamb's joke on, I. 369. 

the statesman, and the East India 

Company, II. 86, footnote. 
Humour and Satire, Lamb on, I. 309. 
Humphreys, Mr. Deputy, and Bob Allen, 

L68. 
— Miss, Emma Isola's aunt. Lamb's let- 
ter to, January 27th, 1821, II. 29. 
Hunt, John, brother of Leigh Hunt, his 
share in Ths Rifleetor^ I. 303. 

his prosecution with Leigh Hunt, 

1. 122, 

VOL. II. — ^26 



Hunt, John, his imprisonment, I. 326. 

— Leigh, enters Christ's Hospital, I. 50. 

his Autohiograbhy^ I. 50-67. 

on Matthew Field, I. 52, 53. 

on Grecians, I. 57, 58. 

on Boyer, I. 59, 60. 

on Samuel Le Grice, I. 66. 

on Joseph Favell, I. 66. 

on Bob Allen, I. 67. 

on Lamb's appearance and dress 

in 1792-94, 177- 
and Dyer's absent-mindedness, I. 

162. 
and Lamb's Primrose Hill joke, 

I. 164. 

and Lamb in the country, I. 229. 

his ReJUctor, Lamb's essays in, I. 

278, 303. 320. 
his story of Lamb and Haslitt on 

the parapet, I. 285. 

contesting with Lamb, I. 318. 

his respect for Lamb, I. 3x8. 

Barnes a schoolfellow of, I. 3x9. 

his Bxamingr and Lamb's ** Tri- 
umph of the Whale," I. 320, 

32X, 322, 329. 
Crabb Robinson on, in 18x2, 1. 321. 

— — > his article on the Prince of Wales, 

I. 322. 

his trial, I. 322. 

his imprisonment, 1813, 1. 326. 

Lamb on his prison-room, I. 326. 

on the Lambs' visits, 1. 326, 327. 

his rhyming epistle to Lamb, I. 

327. 

his Foliage, I. 327. 

his special gift, I. 328. 

his Indicator and his account of 

Lamb, I. 328. 

his London youmal and his ac- 
count of Lamb, I. 328. 

his fate as a writer, I. 329. 

not a very intimate firiend of Lamb, 

L329. 

and Lamb's verses to Thornton 

Hunt, I. 330. 

and Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

373. 374. 381, 386. 

Lamb's manner to, I. 376. 

introduces Procter to Lamb, 1. 377. 

his talk, Hazlitt on, I. 380. 

described by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 

I. 395. 
Shelley's letters to, 1819, on Lamb, 

1.396. 

a friend of Novello, I. 397. 

and mutual entertainments with 

the Lambs and the Novellos, 

1.399. 

Crabb Robinson on, in X8x8, 11. 4. 

and Talfoord, II. 4, 
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Hunt, Leigh, and Lamb's Works, IL 

6. 
his " Deaths of Little Children " 

and Mrs. Novello, II. 25. 

Crabb Robinson on, 1820, II. 36. 

his London youmal and Lander 

on Eliuy if. 46. 

Mrs. Shelley's letter to, II. 89. 

in Italy, II. 89. 

Lamb's championship of, II. 59, 

no. 

Crabb Robinson on, 1823, II. in. 

on Lamb leaving London, II. X14. 

on Lamb's Thursday evenings, II. 

115. 
Lamb's letter to, December, 1824, 

II. 132. 

Hazlitt on, II. 138. 

after his release, II. 141. 

and the Lambs coming to tea, II. 

164. 

at Enfield, Westwood on, II. 189. 

and the Literary GaxetU*s attack 

on Lamb's Album Versus, II. 

226, 227, 228. 
his Examiner, and " Rejected Epi- 
grams " in, II. 226, 227. 
and the attacks on Lamb, 1830, II. 

228. 
and Lamb on Coleridge's " fun," 

II. 267. 

on Lamb's portraits, II. 291. 

on Lamb's books, II. 3x1. 

Mrs., at the Lambs, II. 4. 

on Mary Lamb's illness, II. 7. 

— Thomas (father of Mrs. Coe), and 

Lamb's visits toWidford, II. 172. 

Mrs., of Widford, and Lamb, II. 

172, 175. 

— Thornton, son of Leigh Hunt, Lamb's 

verses to (" To T. L. H."), I. 330. 
Hunted Down^ by Charles Dickens, and 

Wainewright, II. 40. 
Hunter, John, his sonnet to Elia, II. 51. 
Hutchinson, Mary, married to Words- 
worth, I. 229. 

— Sarah (Mrs. Wordsworth's sister), 

Crabb Robinson on, I. 354, 355. 
Mary Lamb's letter to, August 20th, 

1 8 15, about the Cambridge visit, 
L 359» 360, 361. 

Lamb's postscript about Cam- 
bridge, I. 361. 

Lamb's letter to, September, 1815, 

about Mary Lamb's illness, I. 
361. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, November, 

1816, about the Dalston lodg- 
ings, I. 367, 368, 369. 

and Lamb on his life of Liston, II. 

136, 



Hutchinson, Sarah (Mrs. Wordswoitli'i 
sister). Lamb's letter to, Marck 
xst, X825, on his mxperanniia- 
tion, II. 139, 141. 

Lamb's letter to, January, 1825, and 

Unitarians, II. 237. 
— Mr. Thomas, on Lamb's*' Confessions 
of a Drunkard/' I. 339. 

on Coleridge's landlord, II. 32, 

footnote. 
Hyde Park in 18 14, Lamb on, I. 345. 
Hymns in Prose, by Mrs. Barbauld, 1. 227, 

323. 
•♦ Hypocrite, The," by Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
and Miss Kelly in, II. 17. 



lago (** Othello "), Lamb on, I. 3x4. 
Iliad, The, and Coleridge's monologue, 11. 

85. 
Illustrated London News quoted, I. 55. 
Immorality, Lamb on, I. 344. 
" Imperfect Sympadiies," I. 306 ; II. 51, 

55. 60, 239. 

In the Days of Lamb and CoUridge, I 

56, footnote. 

Inchbald, Mrs., Lamb on, I. 180; IL 33. 
India House. See East India House. 
Indicator, The, Leigh Hunt on Lamb ia, 

I. 328. 
Inner Temple Lane, No. 4, the Lanbi 

move to, 1809, 1. 294. 
described by Lamb, 1.294, 

295. 299, 300. 
the Lambs' discovery thae, 

I- 346, 347. 
the Lambs move from, 1817, 

I- 371. 390. 
and Lamb's Thursday even- 
ings, I. 373. 
Insects and Lamb, II. 116. 
Irving, Edward, and Mrs. Montagu, 1. 273. 

and Coleridge, II. 32, X29, 155. 

and Hone's conversion, II. 152. 

Islington, Mary Lamb moved there after 
the tracedy in 1796, 1. 98. 

— the Lambs' early life there (Penton- 

ville), I. X71. 

— the Lambs living at, again, 1823,11. 9& 
Isola, Agostino, grandfather of Emini 

Isola, II. 29. 
teacher of Italian at Cambridn 

II. 29. 
Wordsworth a pupil of, II. 29. 

— Charles, father of Emma Isola, II. 39> 

his position at Cambridge, II. 3^ 

his death, II. 30. 

— Emma, first meeting with the Lambi, 

I. 237 ; II. 29. 
Lamb's letter on, II. 29, 3a 
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Isola, Emma, her father's death, II. 30. 

adopted by the Lamhs, II. 3a 

and the portrait of Milton, II. 77. 

her marriage with Moxon, II. 77. 

and the Lamhs helping her French, 

II. 87. 

her holidays at the Lambs, II. 146. 

her walks to Widford with Lamb, 

II. 171. 

learning Latin, Lamb on, II. 183. 

and Mary Lamb's sonnet to, II. 

185, 193- 
and the early days at Enfield 

Chase, II. 188. 

at Enfield, Westwood on, II. 190. 

her situation at Mrs. Williams's, II. 

195. 

described by Lamb, II. 204. 

her Album, and Lamb, II. 204. 

her Extract Book, and Lamb's con- 
tributions to, II. 204, 205, 206. 

Lamb on, II. 216, 217. 

a governess, II. 217. 

her illness, and the Lambs, II. 

220. 
her journey firom Fomham, II. 

220, 221. 
and *' Miss Isola Lamb," II. 221, 

222. 

at the Lambs', 1830, II. 231. 

and Lamb's second will, II. 231. 

at the Lambs', 1832, II. 242. 

Lamb's praise of, II. 244. 

Lamb teaching Italian to, II. 244. 

and Landor's visit, II. 245. 

and Landor's poem to, II. 246. 

and Lamb's letter to Landor, II. 

246. 
reading Dante with the Lambs, II. 

248. 

and Moxon as a suitor, II. 248. 

Moxon's sonnets to, II. 248, 249. 

her engagement to Moxon, II. 

25a. 253- 

and her watch. Lamb on, II. 255. 

her wedding, 1833, Lamb on, II. 

256. 

and Lamb's last years, II. 269. 

— Bella, and Miss Isola's ancestors, II. 

221. 
Italian, Charles and Mary reading Dante 

and Tasso, II. 248. 
Ives, Abigail, of Widford, and Lamb, II. 

174. 



J. B., his ** Recollections of William Has- 

litt," II. 138, 139. 
"Jack Abbot's Breakout," by Leigh 

Hunt, I. 163. 



Jacob, Lamb on, II. xx8. 
James, Miss Sarah, Mary Lamb's nurse, 
with the Lsunbs in France, 
II. 87, 89. 

with the Lambs at Hastings, 

II. 105. 

her riding, II. 105. 

withMaryLambattheMoxons, 

II. 284. 

her sister, Mrs. Parsons, Mary 

Lamb removed to, II. 285. 

and her great-nephew, John 

HoUing^ead, II. 285. 

letting lodgings, II. 286. 

Lamb's letter and acrostic to, 

II. 287. 

writing a letter for Mary Lamb, 

II. 288. 
Jeffo, Rev. Mr., who baptised Charles 

Lamb, I. 4. 
Jenkins, Mrs., the present owner of West- 
wood Cottage, II. 217. 
Jerdan, William, editor of the LiUrarv 
GaMitti^ his attack on Lamb^ 
Album VerseSf II. 225, 226, 227. 

and Southey's poem, II. 226. 

attacked by Leigh Hunt, II. 226, 

227. 

and Tennyson's poems, II. 227. 

and the Last Essays of Elia^ II. 

227. 
Jesus Christ, Lamb on, I. 387, 388. 
" Jew of Malta, The Rich," by Marlowe, 

Lamb's note on, II. 59. 
yoan of Arc ^ by Robert Southey, I. 84. 

and Coleridge's vision, I. 88. 

Lamb's criticism of, I. 91. 

Job, The Book of, and Blake's illustrations 

to, II. 126. 
John Woodvil (originally called ** Pride's 
Cure"), L 18. 

first begun, I. 120. 

sent by Lamb to Southey and 

Robert Ll<^, I. 142. 

and George Dyer, I. 143. 

and John Philip Kemble's offer, I. 

174. 

and Drury Lane, I. 180. 

sent to the Wordsworths, I. 180. 

and Kemble's request for another 

copy, I. 187, 188. 

definitely rejected, I. 194. 

a copy "compounded" at Man- 
ning's request, I. 194. 

the copy in America, 1. 195. 

and the Wordsworths, I. 197. 

and Southey's, Rickman's and 

Coleridge's opinion of, I. 214. 

Lamb prints, i8oz, I. 224. 

Lamb's loss on, I. 225 ; II. 271. 

its many beauties, I. 225. 
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yohn Woodvil, its reception by the critics, 

I. 226. 

and Mrs. Barbauld, I. 226. 

and De Quincey, I. 252. 

and Lamb's Works, II. 6. 

and Hazlitt's British Potts, II. 

121. 
Johnson, Mr. C. E., on the Plumers, I. 

24- 

— Dr. Samuel, and Richard Farmer, I. 

144- 
his Lives of the Poets, Lamb 

on, I. 182. 
discussed by Miss Benger and 

Lamb, I. 182. 
his friendship with the Burneys, 

I. 233. 236. 

quoted! n jest by Lamb, I. 306. 

his Rambler, I. 378. 

Boswell's Life of, I. 378, 381. 

and Lamb's evenings, I. 378, 

Lamb on, I. 381. 

his Lives of the Poets and 

Gary's continuation, II. 37. 

— Samuel, the Whig, Coleridge's note, 

n. 318. 
Jokes, Lamb's, ** Cancellarius Major," I. 

155. 

" No-bit," I. 163. 

Castlereagh and the authorship of 

the Waverley Novels, I. 163. 
on Primrose Hill and the Persian 

ambassador, I. 164. 
" the two bsild women " (Mrs. 

Barbauld and Mrs. Inchbald), I. 

180. 
in The Morning Post, I. 216, 217, 

218, 221, 222, 223. 

remuneration for, I. 218. 

labour of making, I. 219, 220. 

on Martin Burney's guardian angel, 

I. 236. 

on Martin Burney's hand, I. 237. 

when Greek meets Greek, I. 237. 

on smoking, I. 240, 241. 

"man as he ought not to be," I. 

248. 

Gum Boil and Tooth Ache, I. 262. 

nocturnal — alias knock-eternal — 

visitors, I. 266. 
on Crabb Robinson's first brief, I. 

280, 362. 

in Miss Betham's anecdotes, 1. 288. 

on the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 

L299. 

*' And panting Time," etc., 1, 306. 

^ — on " the gentlemen who write with 

ease," I. 341. 
on cannibalism, I. 342. 

— — on the broken looking-glass, I. 

358. 



Jokes, Lamb's, on Mr. NegoSt L 358. 

on the prompter, I. 358. 

an archangd a little damaged, I. 

364, 367, footnote. 
— on "One fool making many," L 

369. 

on a baby's long clothes, I. 395. 

on "an ornament to Society," II. 

5- 

on a " party in a parlour," II. 10. 

on " sitting," II. 32. 

on Talma in Sylla, II. 88. 

"A hare, and many friends," IL 

92. 

on the pudding, II. loi. 

" Men Sects" and " Insects," II. 

116. 

" Turban, or hat ? " II. 128. 

on " Payne and Fuss," IL 129. 

about Ben Jonson's things, II. 

139- 

and the schoolmaster, II. 180. 

on the most vigorous line of poetry, 

II. 180. 

his walking measures, IL 180. 

on the turnip season and hoakA 

mutton, II. 221. 
on the Witch of End-door, IL 

243. 
his wish for his " last breath,** IL 

260. 

concerning Coleridge, II. 267, a6& 

Joking, Lamb on, I. 369. 

— by Lamb, Hazlitt on, II. 138. 

Jonson, Ben, on Bacon, quoted by Lamb, 

1.3". 
discussed at Lamb's evenings, L 

386. 
his good and bad things, U. 

139. 
Jordan, Mrs., a favourite actress of 

Lamb's, I. 78. 

her laugh and Novell©, I. 398. 

succeeded by Miss Kelly, II. 12. 

Lamb on, II. 13. 

her daughter, Mrs. Allsop, II. 31. 

her voice, Coleridge on, II. 158, 

159. 
Joseph, G. F., A.R.A., his portrait of 

Lamb, I. 350. 
Journalism and Lamb, I. 214, 215, ai6, 

218, 219, 221, 223. 
" Jovial Crew, The," by Richard Brome, 

Lamb on Miss Kelly in, II. 14. 
Judas Iscariot and Lamb's wish to tee. 

I. 387. 
Judd, Mr., the present owner of Lamb'i 

cottage, Edmonton, II. 254. 
Judgment in women, Mary Lamb on, L 

246. 
" Julia," by S. T. Coleridge, I. 54. 
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yulu di Roubignit by Henry Mackensie, 
its influence on Rosamund Gray, I. 
140. 

Junius, identified by John Taylor, I. 37. 

— and Lamb's evenings, I. 378, 385. 



Kean, Charles, as Richard II., I. 355. 

as Sir Giles Overreach, I. 363. 

in ** Timon," I. 369, 370. 

Keats, George, John Keats's letter to, on 

Lamb, 1819, 1. 395. 
— John, at Haydon's party, I. 392, 393, 

394* 

and Lamb, I. 393, 395. 

on Lamb's joke on a baby, I. 395, 

his " Endymion,'* I, 395. 

his death, I. 395. 

his " St. Agnes' Eve," Lamb's re- 
view of, I. 395. 

described by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 

I. 395. 

and " Mistessey," II. 37. 

Lamb on, II. 168. 

and Cowden Clarke, II. 202, 203. 

Keepsakes and relics, and Lamb, II. 

251. 
Kelly, Fanny Maria, taught Latin by 

Mary Lamb, I. 49 ; II. 17. 

Lamb's later divinity, I. 78. 

and Lamb's confidences, I. 

141. 
at the Lyceum, or English 

Opera, I. 336. 
at Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I. 374. 

and Novello, I. 398, 399. 

her "divine plain face," II. 2, 

13, 16. 

her birth and early life, II. 12. 

and " Barbara S.," II. 12. 

Lamb's sonnet to, II. 12, 13. 

Lamb's proposal to, II. 13, 14. 

Lamb's criticisms of, II. 13, 14, 

17. 

Lamb's letter to, July 20th, 

1819, II. 15, 16. 

her letter of refusal, II. 16. 

her other admirers, II. 16. 

Lamb's letter of reply, July 

2oth, 1819, II. 17. 

her death, 11. 17. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke's recollec- 
tion of, II. x8. 

and *• Dream ChUdren," II. 

18. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 30. 

at the Lambs', 1820, II. 30. 

her half-sister, Mrs. Mathews, 

II. 63. 



Kelly, Fanny Maria, and Lamb at 

Mundens' retirement, II. 127. 

and Hoods' baby, II. 176. 

described by Mrs. Balmanno, 

II. 181. 

Lamb's manner to, II. 181. 

at Enfield, Thomas Westwood 

on, II. 189, 190. 
at Enfield, Crabb Robinson on, 

II. 195. 
and Lamb and porter, II. 

199. 
her fondness for little frogs, II. 

272. 
visiting Mary Lamb at Alpha 

Road, II. 286. 

and Mrs. Keeley, II. 286. 

Kemble, Charles, at Lamb's Thursday 
evenings, I. 374. 

Lamb sends his ** Pawnbroker's 

Daughter " to, II. x86. 

— Fanny, on Mr. and Mrs. Basil Mon- 

tagu, I. 272. 

— John Philip, a favourite actor of 
Lamb's, I. 78. 

and Lamb's play of yokn 

Woodvil, I. 174, 187. 

Lamb on, in ** Antonio," 1. 191, 

192. 

his acting compared with Bra- 
ham's singing, I. 287. 
Kinilworth, Lamb on, II. 95. 
Kenney, James, the dramatist, and Lamb, 

I. 231. 

marries the widow of Holcroft, I. 

231, 322. 

Robinson on, I. 322. 

at Godwin's, I. 341. 

on Haslitt's practical philosophy, 

II. 76. 

the Lambs staying with, at Ver- 
sailles, II. 87, 89. 

on Lamb and Talma, II. 88. 

his household described by Mrs. 

SheUey, II. 89. 

his praise of Mary Lamb, II. 89. 

at Lamb's evenings, II. 115. 

his son Charles Lamb Kenney, II. 

217. 

gives a sad account of Lamb, 1832, 

11. 242. 

— Mrs., and Manning, 1. 388. 

her daughter Louisa, II. 89. 

and Mary Lamb in Paris, II. 90. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, 1822, II. 

90. 

Lamb's letter to, September xxth, 

X822, II. 91. 

— Sophy (Lamb's •* child wile"). 

Lamb's letter to, September xxth, 
xSaa, II. 91. 
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Kent, Charles, his memoir of Miss Kelly, 

II. 13. 17. 

— James, his air ** O that I had Wines 

like a Dove,** Lamb's love for, I. 

345* 
Kenyon, John, meets the Lambs at 

Monkhouse's, II. 30. 
Keswick, Charles and Mary at, I. 228; 
II. 68. 

— Coleridge leaves, 1803, 1, 245. 

Kew, the old palace, Mary Lamb at, I. 

369. 
Keymer, Mr., and Lamb on the death of 

Coleridge, II. 266. 
** King John,** Lamb on, I. 3x4. 
King, Mr. William, George Dyer's letter 

to, I. 145. 
King and Queen of Hearts, The, Lamb's 

first book for children, I. 256. 
King's Bench, Hone imprisoned there, 

IL 152. 
Kingston, Mr., Comptroller of Stamps, 

and Wordsworth, I. 392, 393, 394. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, his portraits of New- 
ton and Locke, Lamb on, L 381. 
" Knocking on the Gate, in * Macbeth,* *' 

by De Quincey, Lamb on, H. 69. 
Knole, the Lambs at, II. 105. 
Knowles, James Sheridan, and Hazlitt 

and Lamb, II. 27. 
his "Virginius" and Mac- 
ready, II. 27. 

at Lamb's, II. 149. 

his " Virginius " and " William 

TeU," II. 149. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 149. 

_ William Hazlitt his friend, II. 

149. 

at Enfield, Wcstwood on, II. 

190. 

his sonnet on Bewick's drawing 

of Hazlitt, II. 205. 
his comedy " The Wife," II. 

252. 
** Kubla Khan," Coleridge recites, I. 364. 



Lady of the Manor, I. 43. 

Lakes, The, Crabb Robinson at, I. 369. 

Lamb family in 1775, I. 3. 

probably leave the Temple, I. 75. 

living at No. 7 Little Queen Street, 

Holborn, in 1794, 1. 75. 

described by Southey, I. 84. 

in September, 1796, I. 93, 96. 

leave Little Queen Street for 45 

Chapel Street, Pentonville, Decem- 
ber, 1796, 1. III. 
— Elizabeth, Charles Lamb's mother, 

1.3. 



Lamb, Elizabeth, her son John h 

favourite, I. 6, 99. 
her resemblance to Mrs. Siddoni 

L6. 
never rightly understands Mary, ] 

6,99. 

housekeeper to Samuel Salt, I. ii 

signs the petition to Christ's Hoa 

pital, I. 46. 

Salt's bequests to, I. 74, 75. 

her invalid appearance in 1794-95 

L84. 

her helpless state, 1. 92. 

her tragic death, I. 93. 

Charles's regrets for, I. 107. 

poems on, I. 121, 122, 123. 

veiled references in £/»a, 1. 123 

— Charles, birth of, February loth, 1775 

I. I. 
his predecessors and contem 

poraries, I. x. 

his grandparents, I. 2. 

christened by the Rev. Mr. Jeffi 

1-4- 

his father, I. 4. 

his mother, I. 7. 

and Samuel Salt, I. 7. 

his god&ther, Francis Fielde, I. g 

his chief companion in childhood 

I. II. 

his Aunt Hetty, I. 11. 

as a child, I. 11. 

his night fears and fancies, I. ij 

16, 17. 
sacrifices his aunt's plum-cake 

I. 18. 

his Hertfordshire relations, I. 20. 

and his grandmother, I. 28, 33. 

at Blakesware, I. 29, 30, 31, 33. 

his brother John, I. 34, 35. 

his acquaintance in Widford, I. 3j 

his thoughtfulness as a child, I. 3I 

has small-pox at five, I. 38. 

his lameness when a child, I. 38. 

his precocity, I. 38. 

his first schoolmistress, I. 38. 

his first school, I. 40. 

his first play, 1780, 1. 43. 

enters Christ's Hospital, X782, 1 

46. 

meets Coleridge, 1782, 1. 47. 

his advantages over his school 

fellows, I. 48, 49. 

and the masters, I. 51. 

a Deputy Grecian, I. 54. 

his earliest known composition 

1789. I. 54. 
his fate averted by his stammei 

I. 56. 

as a schoolboy, I. 6x. 

his schoolfellows, I. 66, 67, 68. 
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Lamb, Charles, leaves Christ's Hospital, 
1789, 1. 70. 

and Thomas Coventry, I. 70. 

and Joseph Paice, I. 7a. 

enters the South-Sea House, 1791, 

1.73. 
leaves the South-Sea House, 1792, 

1.74. 

leaves the Temple, 1792, 1. 75. 

his first love, I. 75. 

enters the East India House, 1792, 

1.75. 

his grandmother dies, 1792, 1. 76. 

as Mr. ** Guy,'* I. 77. 

a confirmed playgoer, I. 78. 

at the Salutation Tavern with 

Coleridge, 1794, I. 79. 

his love story ended, 1794, I. 80, 

81. 

his brief madness, I. 81. 

his love sonnets, I. 81, 82. 

and Alice W , I. 83. 

first meeting with Southey, 1795, 

I. 84. 

and James White, I. 85. 

and ihtFalstaff Letters, I. 85. 

and his sister, 1. 89. 

asked by Coleridge for poetic con- 
tributions, 1796, 1. 89. 

his love for Priestley, I. 90. 

the tragedy of September 22nd, 

1796, I. 93, 96. 

destroys his manuscripts, 1. 94, 104. 

procures his sister's release and 

places her in a private asylum, 

1.95. 

his income in 1796, 1, 98. 

on his sister's virtues, 1. 99, 100. 

on his mother, I. 99. 

effect of the tragedy on, I. 102. 

endeavours to reconcile Coleridge 

with Southey, I. 103. 
his literary interest revives, 1796, 

I. 105. 
insaibes his poems to his sister, 

I. 106, 107. 

his home life, I. 108. 

moves to 45 Chapel Street, Pen- 

tonville, December, 1796, 1, xii. 

and Charles Lloyd, L X13. 

his thoughts of turning Quaker, 

i797» i- "3. 

cured of Quakerism, L 114. 

his Aunt Hetty's death, 1797, L X14. 

removes Mary from her asylum 

into lodgings at Hackney, 1797, 

L 116. 

visits Stowey, 1797, L 116. 

meets the Word«worths, L 1x7. 

begins ^ohn Woodvil and Rosa- 

munaQray, 1797, 1. lao, xag. 



Lamb, Charles, visits Soothe^, L 121. 
writes poems on his mother's 

death, I. xax, X22. 
removes Mary into restraint again, 

1798, L 126. 
writes " The Old Familiar Faces," 

X798, L 128. 
his estrangement from Coleridge, 

1798, I. 129, 131, 132, 133. 

visits Lloyd, 1798, L 130, X39. 

the quarrel made up, L X34. 

and The Anti-yacobin, 1798, L 

136, 137- 
Rosamund Gray published, 1798, 

L 139. 

meets Robert Lloyd, 1798, L 141. 

corresponds with Southey, 1. 141. 

and George Dyer, L 144-67. 

his father s death, 1799, 1, 169. 

Mary at last joins him, 1799, L 169. 

moves from 45 to 36 Chapel Street, 

1799, L 171. 

meets Thomas Manning, 1799, L 

175. 

begins to be himself, I. 176. 

reopens correspondence with Cole- 
ridge, 1800, L 178. 

first meets Godwin, 1800, 1, 178, 

179. 
urged to journalistic work by 

Coleridge, 1800, L X79. 

and The Morning Post, L x8o. 

Mary ill again, 1800, L 182. 

his servant Hetty dies, I, 182. 

obliged to leave Pentonville, x8oo, 

I. 183. 

stays with James White, I. 183. 

lodges with Gutch at 34 South- 
ampton Buildings, 1800, L 183. 

is joined there by Mary, L 183. 

meets John Rickman, 1800, L x86. 

criticises the Lyrical Ballads, 

x8oi, I, 196. 
moves to Mitre Court Buildings, 

1801, L 198. 
joins and ruins The Albion, 1801, 

L X99, 200. 

his friends in x8oi, I, 210. 

his religion, I, 210, 211. 

at Margate with Mary, 1801, 1. 211. 

and the second Mrs. Godwin, I, 

2X1. 

as journalist in 1801-4, 1. 2x4-23. 

prints yohn Woodvil, xdo2, I. 224. 

loses Manning who goes to France, 

x8o2, I, 227. 
visits Coleridge at Keswick, x8o2, 

1. 227. 

meets the Bumeys, X803, L 233. 

meets the Ayrtons, X803, L 237. 

writes ** Hester," X803. L 238. 
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Lamb, Charles, visits the Isle of Wight, 

1803, 1. 242. 
loses Coleridge again, who goes 

to Malta, 1804, I. 246. 
his portrait painted by Hazlitt, 

1804, I. 248. 
introduced to Hazlitt by Coleridge, 

1. 248. 
visited by De Quincey at the India 

House, 1. 252, 253, 254. 
his first book for children, 1805, 1. 

256. 
and the death of Captain Words- 
worth, 1805, I. 257. 
his " Farewell to Tobacco," 1805, 

I. 261. 

sees Nelson, I. 262. 

and George Dawe, I. 263, 264. 

finishes " Mr. H.," 1806, 1. 266. 

loses Manning again, who sails for 

China, 1806, 1. 270, 271. 
writes Tales from Shakgspior^ 1806, 

I. 271. 

" Mr. H." accepted, 1806, 1. 272. 

"Mr. H." fails, 1806, 1. 276. 

his Wednesday evenings, I. 279. 

meets Crabb Robinson, x8o6, I. 

279. 

his visit to the Colliers, 1. 280, 281. 

Tales from Shakespear published, 

1807, 1. 282. 
his annoyance in the illustrations, 

I. 282. 
begins The Adventures of Ulysses^ 

1807, 1. 283. 
visits the Clarksons with Mary, 

1807. I. 283. 
first news of Dramatic Specimens^ 

1807, I* 283. 

introduces Crabb Robinson to 

Wordsworth, 1808, I. 289. 

at Hazlitt's wedding, 1808, 1. 289. 

Dramatic Specimens published, 

1808, I. 28g. 

his Adventures of Ulysses pub- 
lished, 1808, I. 291. 
Mrs, Leicester's School published, 

1809, I. 291. 

leaves Mitre Court Buildings for 34 

Southampton Buildings, 1809, 

I. 294. 
moves to No. 4 Inner Temple 

Lane, 1809, I. 294. 
Poetry for Children published, 

1809, I. 296, 297. 

visits the Hazlitts, 1809, 1. 298. 

visits the Hazlitts again, x8io, I. 

300. 

at Oxford, 1810, I. 300. 

begins to write for The Reflector^ 

i8io, I. 303. 



Lamb, Charles, Crabb Robinson's Dia 

begun, 1811, I. 305. 
and George Burnett's death, 181 

1.307. 
Prince Dorus published, 181 1, 

310. 
his memoir of Robert Lloyd, x8i 

I. 313. 
at Hazlitt's christening party, 181 

I. 317. 
and Benjamin Robert Haydon, 

317. 318. 
first attack by the Quarterly R 

view, x8ii, I. 319. 

and Thomas Barnes, I. 319, 320. 

his " Triumph of the Whale 

1812, I. 320, 321, 322, 329. 
becomes a landed proprietor, 181 

I. 325. 
his prologue to Coleridge's •* R 

morse,*' 1813, 1. 326. 
his visits to Hunt in prison, x8i 

I. 327. 329* 330. 
his " Confessions of a Drunkard 

i8x3i I. 331. 
his weekly parties altered 

monthly, 18x4, I. 342. 
begins to write for Ths Champio 

x8x4, I. 342. 
his review of Wordsworth's B. 

cursion, 1814, I. 345, 346. 

and his new room, X814, I. 347. 

his first meeting with Tsdfour 

1815. I. 350. 

his salary in 1815, I. 353, 354, 36 

on Buonaparte, 1815, I. 355. 

at Mackery End, 1815, 1. 355, 35 

357. 
with Mary at Cambridge, 18x5, 

361. 

at Calne, 1816, I. 363, 365. 

begins rusticating at Dadston, 181 

I. 367, 368. 

at Brighton, 1817, I. 372, 39X. 

his " Thursday " evenings descrilx 

by Talfourd, I. 37 

by Procter, I. 375. 

by Hazlitt, I. 378. 

and Manning's return, X817, 

388. 
moves to Great Russell Stre< 

1817, I. J90. 
at Haydon 8 party, 1817, I. 39 

393* 394. 

meets Keau, I. 393, 395. 

and Shelley, 1. 395, 396. 

and Mrs. Shelley, I. 396. 

and the Novellos, I. 395, 397, 39 

399. 

his Works issued, 18x8, II. x, 4. 

plagued by visitors, x8x8, II. a, 3, 
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Lamb, Charles, at Birmingham, x8i8, 

II. 5. 
described by Philarite Chasles, II. 

7,8. 

by Procter, II. 8, 9. 

his proposal to Miss Kelly, 1819, 

II. 13, 14, 15. 16, 17. 

his salary in 1819, II. 14. 

and the dedication of Words- 
worth's Waggoner^ 18x9, II. 18, 

19. 

his visit to Cambridge, 18x9, II. X9. 

with Elliston and Munden, II. 20. 

his generosity to Morgan, 1819, II. 

23, 24. 
his epigrams in The Champion, II. 

26, 27. 

at Cambridge, 1820, II. 28. 

meets Emma Isola, II. 29, 30. 

joins the London JdagaMins, 1820, 

n. 34. 36. 41, 42. 43. 

and "Janus Weathercock," II. 38, 

39. 40. 

on the name oi Elia, II. 42. 

and the Essays of Elia, II. 42, 43, 

44. 46. 

his golden year, 182 1, II. 60. 

and Scott's death, 1821, II. 61. 

at Charles Mathews's, 1821, II. 63, 

64, 77. 

at Margate, 1821, II. 64. 

his brother's death, 1821, II. 65, 

66, 83. 
and Admiral Burney's death, 182 1, 

II. 65, 66. 
and James White's death. 1821, 

II. 66. 
as " A Man of the World " saw him 

in 1822, II. 84. 

visits France, X822, II. 87, 88. 

meets Talma, 1822, II. 88. 

his child-wife, II. 91. 

meets Hood, 1822, II. 91, 92. 

meets Bernard Barton, 1822, II. 

91. 92, 93. 94- 

helps Godwin, 1822, II. 94, 95. 

and Sir Walter Scott, 1822, II. 94, 

95. 

Blia published, 1823, II. 96. 

at Monkhouse's dinner-party, 1823, 

II. 102. 
meets Thomas Moore, X823, II. 

102. 
meets J. B. Dibdin, 1823, II. 104, 

105. 

in Kent, 1823, II. 105. 

at Hastings, 1823, II. io6, 107. 

his " Letter to Southey," 1823, II. 

108, 109, 1x0. 
his reconciliation with Southey, 

1823, II. X13. 



Lamb, Charles, moves to Colebrooke 
Cottaee, 1823, II. 1x3, XZ4. 

first makes his will, 1823, II. xx8. 

and George Dyer's immersion, 

X823, II. 1x9. 

at the Mansion House, X823, II* 

XX9. 

losing interest in the London, 1824, 

II. X20. 

and Hazlitt's British Poets, X824, 

n. I2X. 
meets P. G. Patmore, 1824, II. 

123. 

on Blake, 1824, II. 125. 

on Byron's death, X824, II. 126. 

and Munden's retirement, 1824, II. 

126, 127. 
disputingwith Mrs. Barbauld, X824, 

and Edward Irving, X824, II. X29. 

Elia resumed, 1824, II. 13X. 

his "step-wife," II. X31, X32. 

" Saint Charles," II. X33, X34. 

his favourite lie, II. X36. 

writes the Lepus papers, 1825, II. 

136. 

released from the India House, 

X825, II. X40. 

his portrait painted by Meyer, 

X826, H. X45, x62. 

and William Hone, II. X50. 

stays at Enfield with the AUsops, 

X825, II. X50. 

writes " The Pawnbroker's Daugh- 
ter," X825. II- 153- 

\esivt% the London MagaMtne, X825, 

II. 153. 
Brooke Pulham's caricature, X826, 

II. X63. 
meets Edward Moxon, 1826, II. 

163. X64. 
begins the Garrick plays, X826, II. 

X67. 

his dog Dash, II. X69, X70. 

and the death of Randal Norris, 

X827, II. X7X, X76. 
and Mrs. Coe's reminiscences, II. 

171-75. 

visits Widford, II. X72, X74, X75. 

his efforts to help Mrs. Norris, 

X827, II. 176. 
— — writes poem on the death of Hood's 

child, X827, II. X76. 

at Enfield again, X827, II. 178. 

Hood's Pha of the Midsummer 

Fairies dedicated to, X827, II. 

X79. 
writes the " Wife's Trial," X827, 

H. X84. 
teaches Emma Latin, 1827,11. X84, 

x85. 
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, Charles, his verses " In My Own 

Alba]ii,"i827, II. i86. 
takes hoose at Enfield, 1827, ^^ 

leaves Islington, II. 187. 
and the Cow&i Clarices, x8a8, II. 

196. 
and Blia in America, 1828, II. 203. 
he fills Emma Isola's Extract Book, 

II. 204, 205, 206. 
writes "The Gypsy's Malison," 

1829, II. 206, 207. 

vows to write for Antiquity, 1829, 

II. 207. 
and Becky, 1829, II. 209, 210, 2x1. 
his solitude in London, 1829, II. 

2ZI, 219. 
gives up housekeeping and joins 

the Westwoods, 1829, II. 213, 

214. 
a Paris edition of his poems, 1829, 

II. 218. 
his electioneering squibs, 1829, II. 

218. 
and Miss Isola's illness, 1830, II. 

220. 
his share in the Hone subscription, 

1830, II. 224. 

AlbwH Verses published, 1830, II. 

M4. 225. 
attacked in the Literary GoMette, 

1830, II. 225, 226, 227. 
and Southey's poem of praise, 

1830, II. 226. 
takes lodging in London, 1830, II. 

228. 
writes his "Free Thoughts on 

Some Eminent Composers," 

1830, II. 229, 230. 
and Hazlitt*s death, 1830, II. 230, 

231. 
makes his second will, 1830, II. 2^x. 
writes SatoM in Starch of a Wtfe^ 

1830, II. 231, 236. 
writes for the Englishman's Maga- 

Mine, 1831, II. 232, 235, 236. 
intervenes about Coleridge's pen- 
sion, X831, II. 233, 234, 235. 
and Munden's death, 1832, II. 242. 
and "Christopher North," 1832, 

II. 243, 244. 
and Lander, 1832, II. 244,245, 246. 
and his pensioners, 1832, II. 247. 
and The Reflector, 1832, II. 247. 
The Last Essays of Elia published, 

1833, II. 247. 
siu for the portrsuts of sixteen 

British Admirals, II. 251. 
writes prologue and epilogue for 

Sheridan Knowles' " The Wife," 

1833, II. 252. 
moves to Edmonton, 1833, II. 252. 



I, Charles, meettf Valentiiie Le Grice 
again, 1833, II. 255, 

— meets Rickman and Godwin agmin, 

1833. W- 255. 

— Emma Isola's wedding, 1833, II. 

256. 

— meets Nathaniel Parker Willis, 

1834, II. 263. 

— and the death of Coleridge, 1834, 

II. 266, 267, 269. 

— and Mary in their Edmonton home, 

1834, II. 27a 

— at his last dmner-party, 1834, II- 

273. 274- 

— his last letter, 1834, II. 274. 

— his accident, 1834, II* ^4- 

— his death, 1834, II. 275. 

— his funeral, II. 275. 

— his epitaph by Wordsworth, II. 

a75t 27^. a77» 278. 279. 

— the memorial to, in Edmonton 

Church, II. 280. 

— portraits oC See Appendix I. 

— his Commonplace Books. See Ap- 

pendix II. 

— his library. See Appendix III. 
John, Charl^ Lamb's fiither, his Son- 
day morning joke, I. 3. 

— a scrivener by profession, I. 4. 

— description of^ by Lamb, I. 4, 7, 

169. 

— books belonging to, I. 5 ; II. 

3x8. 

— his Poetical Pieces on Several 

Occasions, I. 5, 84 ; II. 71, 327. 

— his petition to Christ's Hospital, I. 

46. 

— Salt's bequests to, I. 74. 

— his failing health in 1792, 1. 76. 

— described by Southey, 1794-95, I. 

84. 

— and the tragedy, I. 94, 96. 

— his loss of memory, I. 97. 

— his exactingness, I. xo8. 

— Samuel Le Grice's kindness to, I. 

97- 

— and Rosamund Gray, I. 140. 

— his death, 1799, 1. 169. 

— on Garrick, I. 169. 

— on his boyhood, I. 169. 

— buried at St. James's, Clerkenwell, 

I. 170. 

— his will, I. 170. 

— and Poetry for Children, I. 297. 

— the younger, his birth, June 5th, 

X763. 1. 3. 
his resemblance to his mother, 

I. 6. 

his mother's favourite, I. 6, 99. 

at the South-Sea House, I. 8, 

73 i II. 71. 72. 
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Lamb, John, the younger, hit nand- 
mother*s favourite, 1. 26 ; 11. 71. 

described in *' Dream Chil- 
dren," I. 35 ; II. 70, 71, 83. 

assistance to his family uncer- 
tain, I. 75. 

a bondsman for Charles Lamb, 

I. 76. 

his accident, I. 89; II. 71. 

his exemption from duty, I. 96; 

II. 71. 

his brotherly advice, I. 98. 

his depreciation of Coleridge, I. 

104. 
at the performance of " Mr. 

H.,*' 1806. I. 276. 
his contribution to Poitry for 

Children^ I. 297 ; II. 77. 
Crabb Robinson's dislike of, I. 

362; II. 31, 70. 76, 77. 
knocks down Hazlitt, 1816, I. 

367; II. 76. 
and Charles's Thursday even- 

itififs, I. 373. 
his death, 1821, II. 65, 77, 82, 

83. 
described in ** My Relations," 

II. 70, 71, 72, 73. 74. 75. 76. 

82. 

Charles's sonnet on, II. 70. 

^ in his father's Poetical Pieces^ 

II. 70, 71. 
his fondness for pictures, II. 72, 

74- 

his contradictions, II. 73. 

and cruelty to animals, II. 75, 

78, 79, 80. 

Talfourd on, II. 76. 

bis personal appearance, II. 76, 

and the Milton portrait, II. 77. 

on the Corn Laws, II. 80, 81, 

82. 

on his religion, II. 80. 

and books, II. 81. 

his marriage, II. 82. 

his will. II. 82, 83. 

Charles's grief for his death, 

II. 83. 

his widow's death, II. 149. 

— Mary Anne, her birth, December 3rd, 
1764, I. 3. 

not riffhtly understood by her 

mother, I. 6, 99. 

*♦ tumbled into " Samuel Salt's 

library, I. 8. 

her care of Charles in child- 
hood, I. XX. 

her only school, I. 42. 

her first play, I. 44. 

a mantua maker, I. 75, 93, 348. 



Lamb, Mary Anne, her first illness, I. 79. 
her frenzy and the result, 1796, 

1.93. 
her release procured by Charles, 

she is placed in a private 

asylum, I. 95. 

her recovery, I. 108. 

her relapse, January, 1797, I. 

112. 
moved into lodgings at Hack- 
ney, 1797, I. X16. 
her calm memories of her 

mother, I. 123. 
her return to the asylum, 1798, 

I. 126. 
joins her brother at Chapel 

Street, Pentonville, 1799, I. 

169. 

and the Bluestockings, I. 181. 

her illness, 1800, 1. X82. 

joins her brother at South- 
ampton Buildings, x8oo, I. 

X83. 

her balUd of " Helen," I. X84. 

copies yohn Woodvil for Man- 
ning, 1800, I. X94. 
moves with her brother to Mitre 

Court Buildings, x8oi, 1. 198. 
visits Keswick with Charles, 

x8o2, I. 227. 

her mountaineering, I. 228. 

her illness, 1803, 1. 239. 

her slow recovery, I, 241. 

— her other early poems, I. 247. 

her letter and poem on John 

Wordsworth's death, 1805, 1. 

257, 258. 

her illness in 1805, 1. 258,. 260. 

as ** Bridget Elia," I. 259, 260. 

her love of pictures, I. ibg, 

begins the TcUes from Shaki- 

spior^ 1806, I. 271. 

her illness in 1807, I. 283, 

at Sarah Stoddart's wedding, 

x8o8, I. 289. 
her Mrs, LiUisUt^s School, 

X809, I. 291. 
Landor's admiration of her 

writing, I. 292. 

her illness, 1809, I. 295. 

and Poetry for Children, 1809, 

I. 296, 297. 
her visit to Winterslow, 1809, 

I. 299' 
at Winterslow again, 1810, I. 

300. 

her illness in x8xo, I. 30X. 

glad to be an old maid, I. 303. 

her illness in x8ix, I. 308. 

her (?) verses on the birth of 

Haslitt's ton, I. 312. 
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Lamb, Mary Anne, at Hazlitt's christen- 
ing party, 1812, I. 317. 

her illness in 1812, I. 319. 

her illness at Windsor, 1813, 

I. 341. 
her discovery at 4 Inner Temple 

Lane, 18 14, I. 346. 
her article **On Needlework," 

1814. L 348. 

learns Latin, I, 348. 

her illness in 18x4, L 348-49. 

her first joke, L 354. 

her protract^ illness in 1815, 

I. 354. 361. 362. 
at Mackery End, 1815, L 355, 

356. 357- 
her visit 10 Cambridge, 1815, 1, 

359. 360, 361. 

her visit to Kew, 1816, 1. 369. 

her illness in 1817, I. 372. 

her visit to Brighton, 18 17, I. 

372. 391. 
at a cottage near Rochester, I, 

399. 

her illness in 18 18, IL 7, 10. 

and the attempt on Miss Kelly^s 

life, n. 16. 

her Latin pupils, II. 17. 

with Crabb Robinson at Cam- 
bridge, 1820, II. 28. 

her illness in 1820, II. 30. 

her illness in 1821, II. 65. 

and Martin Bumey's difficulties, 

II. 65. 

the visit to France, 1822, II. 87. 

her illness at Amiens, II. 89, 

102. 

with Crabb Robinson in Paris, 

II. 89, 90. 

fails to smuggle Crabb Robin- 
son's waistcoat, II. 90, 91. 

in Kent, 1823, II. 105. 

r- at Hastings, 1823, II. 106. 

her pun on Munden's retire- 
ment, 1823, II. 127. 

her illness, 1825, II. L55. 

with Charles and Coleridge, II. 

157. 

Hood's caricature of, II. 178, 

179. 

her sonnet ** To Emma Learn- 
ing Latin," 1827, II. 185. 

her long illness in 1827, II. 188. 

teaches Thomas Westwood 

Latin, II. 190. 

her recovery, 1827, II. 194. 

her illness in 1829, II. 211. 

gives up housekeeping, 1829, 

IL 213, 215. 

her illness in 1830, II. 231. 

— well again, II. 231, 233. 



Lamb, Mary Anne, her probable illnesaes 
in 1832, II. 242, 243, 244. 

her illness and removal to 

Edmonton, 1833, II. 252. 

Anne Betham*s legacy to, II. 

254- 
and Emma Isola's marriage, 

1833, II. 255, 256. 
her sudden recovery, IL 256, 

257. 
her long illness again, 1834, II. 

260. 
and the death of Charles, 1834, 

II. 275, 281. 
moved to St John's Wood, 

1841, IL 285. 

her visitors, II. 286, 287. 

her customs in her old age, IL 

287. 

her death, 1847, II. 288. 

— Sarah (Aunt Hetty), I. 3. 

her affection for Charles, I. 11. 

described in *' My Relations," 1. 11. 

in " Poor Relations," I. 12. 

affronts Mr. Billet, I. 12. 

described in " The Witch Aunt," 

L14. 

Mary Lamb on, I. 17. 

her practical kindness, I. x8, 19, 

51. 114. 

and Charles's Unitananism, I. 9a 

and the tragedy, 1796, I. 96. 

and the rich relative, I. 97, zxo. 

her return to the Lambs, I. no. 

moves with the Lambs to Penton- 

viUe, I. III. 

her death and funeral, February, 

1797, I. 114. 

described by Lambin a letter, 1. 1 14. 

Lamb's lines on, I. 114. 

Landon, L. E., Lamb on, II. 33. 
Landor, Walter Savage, I. i. 
his admiration of Mrs, Leices- 
ter's School, I. 292. 

on Elia, II. 46, 47. 

his praise of Westwood's poem, 

II. 192. 
his ** Rose Aylmer " and Lamb, 

II. 244, 245, 246. 

his •* Gebir " and Lamb, II. 244. 

his visit to Lamb, 1832, II. 245. 

his lines on his visit, II. 245. 

on Lamb and on ElicL, II. 245. 

his poem for Miss Isola's album, 

IL 246. 

Lamb's letter to, 1832, II. 246. 

Lamb's gift of his JUist Essays 

ofElia, II. 248. 

at Florence, II. 259. 

his letter to Lamb, 1833, Lamb 

on, II. 259. 
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Landor, Walter Slvage, and N. P. Willis, i 

II. 263. 
his poem ** To the Sister of 

Elia," II. 281, 283. 

on the death of Lamb, II. 283. 

on Mary Lamb and her writing, 

II. 283, 284. 

and Crabb Robinson, II. 283. 

his letter to Lady Blessington, 

March x6th, 1835, II. 283, 284. 
Landseer, Thomas, at Hay don's party, I. 

392- 
Lan^, Mr. Andrew, and Sir Walter Scott's 

mvitation to Lamb, II. 95. 
Lansdowne, Marquis of, Lamb on his 

pictures, I. 268. 
Latin, Charles and Mary discuss, I. 49. 

— mock-specimens of, by Lamb and by 

Manning, I. 175. 

— Lamb teaches Emma Isola, II. 184. 

— and Mary Lamb, II. 185, 190. 

— Lamb's letters in, II. 233. 
Lavengrot by George Borrow, I. 208. 

" Lay of the Laureate, The," by Hazlitt, 

and Lamb, II. 138. 
" Lay Sermon," by S. T. Coleridge, I. 

366. 
Leadenhall Street and the East India 

House, II. 136, 143, 145. 
Leamington, Lamb meets Elliston at, II. 

20. 
Lear, Lamb's essay on, and Barnes, I. 

320. 
Le Breton, Mrs., her Memories of Seventy 

YearSf on Dyer's absentmindedness, 

I. 163. 
Lee & Hurst, the publishers of Rosamund 

Gray, I. 139. 
•• Leech-gatherer, The," by Wordsworth, 

Lamb on, I. 306. 
" Legend of Good Women," by Chaucer, 

and Lamb's evenings, I. 386. 
Le Grice, Charles Valentine, a contributor 
to Boyer's Liber Aureus ^ 

1.56. 

on Lamb at school, I. 61, 

62. 

his wit-combats with Cole- 
ridge, I. 62. 

his pranks at Cambridge, I. 

63. 

his career, I. 63. 

his holidays at the Lambs, 

1.63. 

on Lamb's wit and humour, 

L65. 

his reminiscences of Cole- 
ridge and Lamb, I. 65. 

his story of Lamb as Mr. 

" Guy," I. 77. 

goes to Cornwall, I. 89. 



Le Grice, Charles Valentine, his sonnet on 
Charles and Mary walk- 
ing to Hoxton Aslyum, 
I. 174, footnote. 
dining with Lamb at Ed- 
monton, 1833, II. 255. 

Samuel, a contributor to Boyer's 

Liber Aureus, I. 56. 

described by Leigh Hunt, I. 66. 

Lamb's character of, I. 66. 

his goodness to the Lambs, I. 

97. 

his death, I. 231. 

Leishman, Mrs., Chase Side, Enfield, the 

Lambs lodging with, II. 178. 
L'Endos, Ninon de, Mary Lamb's wish to 

see, I. 387. 
Leonardo da Vinci, his '* Modestia et 
Vanitas " and Mary Lamb's 
verses, I. 247 ; II. 158. 

one of Lamb's chief favourites, 

I. 268. 

his " Virgin of the Rocks," 

Lamb's delight in, I. 364. 

his "Vierge au Ligne" given 

to Lamb by Crabb Robinson, I. 369. 
Lepaux, the Theophilanthropist, attacked 

in The AnH-Jacobin, I. 136. 
Lepus Papers, The, by Lamb, in The New 
Times, I. 212. 

— on Mrs. Priscilla Pry, I. 212. 

— on Tom Pry, I. 213. 

— Crabb Robinson on, II. 136. 

Leslie, C. R., his Autobiographical Re- 
collections (Lamb and the 
Gillmans' pudding), II. loi. 

his record of Coleridge on 

Lamb, II. 268. 
** Letter from a Child to its Grandmother," 
by John Lamb, senior, and John 
Lamb, Junior, II. 71, 343. 
" Letter of Elia to Robert Southey," 1. 230, 
251 ; II. 56, 59, 96, 108, 
109. 

The Times on, II. no. 

Blackwood on, II. iia 

Crabb Robinson on, II. xzz. 

and Coleridge and Hazlitt, 

H. in. 

Southey's letter of reply, II. 

112. 

and Hazlitt's essay on 

" The Pleasures of Hating," II. lai. 
** Letter to an Old Gentleman whose 
Education has been Neglected " and 
De Quincey, II. 135. 
Letter to the Right Hon. William 
Windham, on his Opbosition to Lord 
Erskine's Bill for tke Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, A, x8xo, by 
John Lamb, II. 78, 79, 80. 
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Letters, Lamb on, H. 236. 
LgtUrs from ik* Laki Posts, and Cole- 
ridge*8 bounty from the Treasury, IL 

235. 

Letters to an Enthusiast, by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, and Lamb at Enfield, IL 199, 
200. 

Lewis, " Gentleman,*' his opinion of 
"Mr. H.," L 277. 

— Monk, his castle spectre, Words- 
worth on, L 199. 

Liber Aureus of Christ's Hospital, L 54, 

Library, Lamb's. See Appendix IIL; 

see also under Books. 
Lily, John, the postilion at Blakesware, 

L 29. 
described in poem " Gone or 

Going," L 36, 37. 
Lincoln, John Lamb's boyhood there, 1, 3. 
Lincolnshire, native county of the Lamb 

fiimily, L i. 
•• Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew Tree," 

by Wordsworth, I. 120, footnote. 
'* Lines Suggested by a Picture of Two 

Females," by Mary Lamb, and Cole- 
ridge, n. 158, footnote. 
** Lines Written a Few Miles above 

Tintern Abbey," by Wordsworth, 

Lamb's praise of, L 142. 
Lintot, Bernard, John Lamb on, IL 81. 
Lions Living and Dead, by John Dix, II. 

267, 268. 
Lisbon, Southey at, I. X03. 
Liston, John, a favourite actor of Lamb's, 

1.78. 
and Lubin Log in Kenney's farce, 

I. 322. 

at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

374. 

— . — and Novello, I. 398, 399. 

Lamb's mock biographical memoir 

of, n. 135. 

dining with Lamb, II. 166. 

Literary Fund and Dyer, I. 152. 

Literary Ga%ette and Procter's contribu- 
tions to, I. 377. 

and Lamb's i4/6um Verses, II. 113, 

114. 

its attack on Lamb's i4/6»m Verses, 

II. 225, 226, 227. 

and Southey and Leigh Hunt's 

indignation with, II. 226, 227. 

and Tennyson's poems, IL 227. 

and the Last Essays of Elia, II. 

227. 
Little Queen Street, No. 7, Holborn, 

home of the Lamb family in 1794, I. 

Ltves of Eminent English Statesmen, by 
John Forster, II. 274. 



Lives of the Necromancgrs, by Godw 

255. 
Lives of the Poets, by Dr. Johnson, J 
on, I. x8a. 

and Cary's conf 

tion, II. 37. 
Livingston, Mr. Luther S., and 

I^imb's pamphlet, II. 79. 
lAoyd, Charles, the elder, his transla 
from Homer and Hora 

139. 316. 
the younger, on Mary Lamb, 

the tragedy, I. 100. 
living wi«i Coleridge, I7< 

109. 
living with Thomas Wilki; 

1795, 1. 109. 

his first volume of poems, I 

Coleridge's verses to, I. i 

Coleridge's sonnet to (oi 

birth of Hartley Colerid| 

109. 
his Poems on the Death of 

cilia Farmer, I. no. 
his wish to include Li 

"The Grandame," I. 1 
his visit to Lamb, and L; 

verses on, I. 113. 
and xht Journal af John 1 

man, I. 113. 

his illness, I. 115. 

his indiscretions, I. 1x5. 

his breach with Coleridige, 

1. 1.5. ^ 

staying with Poole, I. xi( 

leaves Coleridge, I. 1x6. 

returns to Birmingham, I 

visits Southey with Lan 

X2I. 

his engagement to Sophia 

berton, I. X2X. 
contemplates a Scotch mar 

I. X2X. 

suffers under Coleridge's 

cule, I. X24. 
and** The Old Familiar Fa 

I. X29. 

living with James White, 1 

his interest in Rosamund < 

I. X29, X40. 
his quarrel with Coleridj 

X29, X30, X31. 
betrays Coleridge's confid 

in Edmund Oliver, I. X3C 
his letter of excuse to Cot 

130. 
passes out of the lives of 

ridge and Lamb, I. 134 

his later years, I. X34, 

describes Coleridge and ] 

in Desultory Thoughts^ ] 
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Lloyd, Charles, the younger, satirised in 
The Anti-yacobin, I. 136. 

and " Toad and Frog," 1. 137. 

his retort and defence of Lamb, 

I. 138. 

satirised with Lamb in English 

Bards and Scotch RevUwers^ 
L 138. 

his unsettling counsel to Robert 

Lloyd, 1. 141. 

his marriage, L 174. 

inlod^ngsatCambrid|^e,Li75. 

studymg, with Mannmg's as- 
sistance, I. 175. 

introduces Lamb to Manning, L 

175. 
and Lamb in Westmorland, L 

228. 

at Lamb's party, 1815, L 355. 

his translation of Alfieri, L 355. 

his rooms at Cambridge, L 361. 

and Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I. 373. 

in London, 1818, L 375. 

settled in London, 1819, IL 11. 

and Macready, IL xx. 

his Nuga Canora, and Lamb's 

review of, IL 11. 
introduces Macready to Lamb, 

II. 27. 

his lines on Lamb, II. 3X. 

— Grosvenor destroys Charles Lloyd's 

papers,, II. 287. 

— Priscilla, afterwards Mrs. Christopher 

Wordsworth, I. 139. 

her illness, I. 169. 

her counsel to Robert, I. 169. 

and Lamb's congratulations on 

her engagement, I. 247. 

— Robert, Charles Lloyd's letter to, on 

Lamb, I. X13. 

Lamb first meets in London, I. X39. 

his apprenticeship, I. X39. 

Lamb s letters of counsel to, I. 141. 

and his brother's recommendation 

of Rousseau, I. 141. 

and yohn Woodvil, I. 142. 

runs away and takes shelter with 

Lamb, 1799, 1. x68. 

his sister Priscilla's counsel, 1. 169. 

Lamb's letter to, September X3th, 

1804, on nuptials, I. 247. 

his marriage, I. 247, 

his letters from London, 1809, I. 

295. 

on the Godwin household, I. 295. 

on the Lambs' home li£e, I. 295. 

his death, x8xi, I. 313. 

Lamb's memoir oi^ L 3x3. 

Lamb's letter to, 1809, on Poetry 

for Childnn^ IL 77. 



Locke, John, Ayrton's wish to see, Lamb 
on, I. 380, 381. 

his " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing," I. 380. 

Locker-Lampson, Mr. Godfrey, his Lamb 
treasures (now unhappily sold to 
America), II. 294. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, John Scott's 
quarrel with, II. 35. 

Logan, John, quoted, I. 91, 1x4. 

Lombardy and Pawnbroking, I. 68. 

London, Lamb on the privacy of, I. 183. 

— Lamb on the delights of, I. 188. 

— Lamb's essay on, in the Morning 

Post, I. 188, 215. 

— Lamb's love of, I. 229, 243, 344, 390 ; 

II. 32, X87, 188, 214, 2x5, 219, 220. 
252, 262, 27X, 274. 

— its buildings of special interest to 

Lamb, II. 32. 

— and Lamb's comparison with Paris, II. 

89. 

— Lamb's solitude in, II. 210. 

— Lamb's last walk " London-wards," II. 

274. 
London youmal, Leigh Hunt's, and his 

story of Martin Bumey and 

Lamb, I. 235. 

Leigh Hunt on Lamb in, I. 328, 

329. 
London MagoMtne and Lamb's verses to 

Sheridan Knowles, II. 27. 

its first publishers, II. 34, 36, 43. 

its editor John Scott, II. 34, 35. 

and Lamb, II. 34, 35, 36, 4X, 42. 

and Blackwood's Magaiins, II. 35, 

36. 

its second publishers, II. 36, 37. 

and Taylor and Hessey, II. 36, 37, 

41, 42. 

and Thomas Hood, II. 37. 

its monthly dinners, II. 37. 

its contributors, II. 37, 38, 40, 4X. 

its decline, II. 4X, 42. 

and "Glen's" poem to Lamb, IL 

52, 53. 

the editorship and Talfourd, II. 6z. 

and De Quince/s essay on " Mac- 
beth," II. 69. 

and " Dream Children," II. 83. 

Lamb on its decline, II. 87. 

and Taylor and Hood, II. 9X. 

and BttnBid Barton's verses, II. 

93. 94- 

Lamb the hero of, II. 102. 

and " Poor Relations," IL 105. 

and the " Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. ixi. 

Lamb loses interest in, II. xao. 

Lamb working again for, II. 131. 

and Miss Mitford on Blia, II. 132. 
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London MagUMins, its price raised, II. 

«35- 

and the •* Confessions of H. F. V. 

Delamore, Esq.,*' II. 144. 

and Lamb's verses to Hone, II. 

15X. 

Lamb*s last contribution to, II. 153. 

and Lamb's sonnet ** Leisure/' II. 

212. 
** London Reminiscences," by De Quincey, 
Lamb described in, I. 252; II. 66, 
67.68. 
London Tavern, the dinner to Lamb at, 

II. X. 2. 
•• Londoner, The," by Lamb, I. 188, 215. 
Longmans, and the reprint of Coleridge's 
Poems, I. 239. 

— publish Lamb's Dramatic Specimens t 

1.289. 

— and Southey's suggestion, I. 289. 

— Edward Moxon with, II. 163, 164. 
Lord Chief Justice, The, Lamb on, II. 

99, footnote. 
" Lord Mayor's Stote Bed," by Lamb, I. 

215. 
Lotteries, the Lambs' prize in, I. 262. 

— Lamb's puffs for, I. 299. 

— Lamb on success in, II. 131. 
Louis XVII., Lamb on, I. 355. 

" Louisa Manners," by Mary Lamb, 

quoted, I. 21. 
Louvre, The, and Mary Lamb, II. 90. 
" Love, Law and Physic," by James 

Kenney, I. 322. 
"Love in the Alpuracas," by Thomas 

Westwood, and Landor, II. 192. 
Lovegrove, a favourite actor of Lamb's, I. 

78. 
Lovel. See John Lamb. 
Lovell, Robert, and Coleridge and 

Southey, I. 84. 
Lovers' Seat, at Hastings, and Charles 

and Mary Lamb, II. 106. 
*• Love's Labour's Lost " quoted by Cole- 
ridge, I. 280. 

quoted by Lamb, I. 281. 

Lamb on, I. 303. 

Levels Labour's not Lost, by George 

Daniel, and Lamb, II. 116, 117, 118. 

Lucas, £. v., his edition of Lamb and 

Milton's portrait, II. 77. 

his edition of Lamb and Lamb's 

letter on Mary's caligraphy, 
II. 103. 

his conversation with Mrs. Coe, 

H. 171. 

his edition of Lamb's letters, II. 

271, 272. 

his edition of Lamb, and the 

Lamb-Wordsworth letters, 
II. 275. 



Lucas, E. V., and Mrs. FttxCerakTs re- 
collections of Mary Lamb, II. 287. 

Lmcretia, by Bulwer Lytton, and Waine- 
wrigfat, II. 4a 

"Lun's Ghost," L 43. 

Lyceum Theatre, Lamb at, I. 309. 

Miss Kelly playing at, II. 14, 17. 

Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge's partnership in, 1. 120. 

Lamb on, I. 142, 196, 197, 198. 

Lytton, Bulwer, his Lucr$Ha and Waine- 
wright, II. 4a 

his praise of Lamb, II. 273. 



Macaroons, Lamb's love for, I. i8z. 
Macaulay, Lord, his memory, story o^ 

II. 124. 
"Macbeth," Lamb on, I. 314; II. 69, 

179, 180. 

— De Quincey on, II. 69. 
Mackenzie, Henry, yulie d* Roubigni^ 

its influence on Rosamund Gray, I. 
140. 

— Sir James, a brother-in-law of Daniel 

Stuart, I. 180. 
Mackery End, Lamb's first visit to, I. 2a 

in the present day, I. 23. 

" Mackery End " essay, I. 8, 20, 23, 259, 

355.356.357; 11.306. 
Mackintosh, S\f James, Lamb's epigram 

on, I. 200. 
his donation to Godwin's fund, 

n. 95- 

Maclise, Daniel, his portrait of Lamb, II. 

270, 291. 
Macmillan, Daniel, his letter to the Rev. 
S. Watt, II. 68. 

Thomas Hughes' memoir of^ II. 68. 

Macmillan' s Maga%in$ and Mr. William 
Foster on Lamb, II. 142. 

and John Chambers' recollections 

of Lamb, II. 143. 
Macready, W. C, Talfourd on his acting, 
and Lloyd, II. 11. 

introduced to Lamb by Lloyd, 

II. II. 27. 

and Lamb's " Barbara S.," II. 

II. 

and Lamb, II. 11. 

and Sheridan Knowles' "Vir- 

ginius," II. 27. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 28. 

and Wainewri^ht, II. 39. 

his meeting with Lamb, 1834, 

II. 260. 

and Lamb's wish ior hit ** lait 

breath," II. 260. 
Maginn, and Lamb's ettajr OH Chritt's 
Hospital, II. 36. 
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Maginn, a troublesome lodger to Miss 
James, II. a86. 

"Mahometan, The Young," by Mary 
Lamb, quoted, I. 25. 

Majocchi and Queen Caroline, and 
Lamb's joke on, II. 32. 

Malta, Coleridge in, I. 245-46, 274-76. 

Malvolio, Lamb on, II. 87. 

Man as he ought not to be. Lamb's pre- 
ference for, I. 248. 

Mandarinesses, Lamb on, I. 294. 

Manning, Miss Anne, her Family 
Pictures, I. 70, 71. 

— Mr. (of Exeter), meets the Lambs at 

RoDinson's, I. 314. 

— Thomas, his influence on Lamb, I. 

174. 175- 
introduced to Lamb by Charles 

Lloyd, X799, 1. 175. 

his parentage and career, I. 175. 

described by Lamb, I. 175. 

a talker, I. 176. 

Lamb's early correspondence with, 

I. 176, 178, 183, x86, 188, X94. 

and yohn Woodvil, I. 194. 

in Paris studying Chinese, I. 227. 

proposes to settle in Tartary, I. 

237. 

Lamb's letter of dissuasion, 1. 237. 

and Lamb's poem " Hester," I. 

238. 
Lamb's letter to, in praise of brawn, 

L260. 

sails for China, 1806, I. 270. 

his affection for Charles and 

Mary, I. 270, 271. 
Lamb's letter to, about Tales from 

Shake spear, I. 271. 

Lamb's regret in losing, I. 272. 

Lamb's letter to, December 5th, 

1806, I. 276. 
and Mary Lamb's silk dress, I. 

289. 
Lamb's intimate firiendship with, 

I. 330. 
and Lamb on Fenwick and Fell, 

L 339. 
' and Lamb's letter to, on Braham, 

L 351. 

his lodging at Cambridge, I. 361. 

Lamb's nonsense letter to, Decem- 
ber 25th, 1815, I. 362, 363. 

Lamb's manner to, I. 376, 

his return, 1817, Lamb on, I. 388. 

his adventures in the East, I. 389. 

his journal, I. 389. 

and Napoleon, I. 389. 

Banv Cornwall on, I. 389, 390. 

his death, 1840, 1. 390. 

and Coleridge's metaphysictsing, 

I. 399. 400' 
VOL. II.— 26 



Manning, Thomas, Lamb's letter to. May 
28th, 18x9, about Tommy Bye, 

II. XX, X2. 

and the fptax wall of China, II. 32. 

his religion, Crabb Robinson on, 

II. 122. 

his mysticism, Allsop on, II. X22. 

Lamb's enthusiasm for, II. X28, 

X29. 

Lamb's letter to, X825, about leav- 
ing the India House, II. X35. 

at Lamb's, X825, II. X39. 

and Lamb's dos Prynne, 11. X70. 

at Sir George Tuthill's, X833, II. 

248. 

and Lamb's gift of The Last Essays 

ofElia, n. 248. 

Lamb's last letter to. May loth, 

X834, II. 262. 

Mansfield, Lord, and Pope, Lamb on, I. 
384. 

Mansion House, Lamb dining at, II. XX9. 

** Many Friends," by Charles Lamb, and 
William Godwin the younger, II. 

X28. 

Maratti, Carlo, and John Lamb, Lamb on, 

IL 75. 
Marcian Colonna, by B. W. Procter, I. 

377 ; II. X89. 
Margate, the Lambs at, I. 2x1 ; II. 64. 
*' Maria Howe," by Charles Lamb, I. 14. 
Marlbro', in Wiltshire, Lamb at, I. 365. 
Marlowe, Christopher, commended by 
Lamb, I. X42. 

Lamb on, I. 290, 386. 

his ** Rich Jew of Malta," Lamb 

on, II. 59. 
his " Dr. Faustus " and Lamb, II. 

25X. 
Marshall, God>vin's friend, at the perform- 
ance of " Antonio," I. X91, 192, X93. 

— alienated by Mrs. Godwin, I. 230. 

— sleeping through the "Ancient 

Mariner," I. 230. 
Marter, William, of the India House, 

Lamb's letter to, July 19th, X824, II. 

X30. 
Martin, Louisa, Lamb on, I. 262, 263. 
Lamb's appeal to Wordsworth for, 

II. 262. 
Marvell, Andrew, often quoted by Lamb, 
I. 223. 

Lamb's praise of, II. 243. 

Mary of Buttermere, Mary Lamb's ac- 
count of, at Sadlers Wells, I. 24X. 
Maaeres, Baron, Lamb living near, I. 

198. 
Massinger, Philip, his motto for Lamb's 

first poems, I. X07. 
Mathews, Charles, his meeting with Lamb, 
n.63,64. 
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Mathews, Charles, his theatrical portraits 
and his request to Lamh, 11. 
192, 193. 

and Lamb's essay on the **01d 

Actors," II. 192. 

— Mrs., on Lamb and Mathews' meet- 

ing, II. 63, 64. 

half-sister of Fanny Kelly, II. 63. 

her memoir of Mathews, II. 63. 

and Lamb's perverseness, II. 77. 

— — Lamb's liking for, II. 193. 
Matravis. See Rosamund Qray. 

May, the landlord of the Salutation 

Tavern, I. 88. 
** Maying " and ** Must," Lamb's joke on, 

I. 353. 

** Meadows in Spring," by Edward Fitx- 
Gerald, and The AikenaunCt 
mistake, II. 235. 

Lamb's admiration of, II. 235. 

" Melancholy of Tailors, The," by Charles 
Lamb, I. 341, 342. 

Mellon, Miss Harriet, and Lamb's para- 
graph, I. 223. 

and Lamb's " Mr. H.," I. 223. 

Mimoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Robert Robinson, by George Dyer, I. 
158. 

Men, Women and Books^ by Leip^h Hunt, 
and Procter's break&st with Dyer 
described in, I. 163. 

Merchant Taylors' School, Lamb on writ- 
ing verses for the boys, I. 244. 

Meyer, Henry, his portrait of Lsimb, II. 
145, 162, 291. 

and the Society of British Artists, 

II. 162. 

Micawber, Wilkins, anticipated by certain 

of Lamb's friends, I. 203. 
Middleton, Thomas Fanshawe, and the 

Coleridge Memorial, I. 68. 
Mill, James, editor of The Philanthropist, 

I. 339* 
**Mille Viae Mortis," Lamb's earliest 

poetical composition, I. 55. 
Milton, John, his house at York Street, 
Westminster, Hazlitt living 
there, I. 316, 317. 

his Devil, Lamb on, I. 365. 

discussed at Lamb's evenings, I. 

378. 

Lamb on his face, I. 381. 

the portrait of, and John Lamb, 

II. 77. 

given to Emma Isola, II. 77. 

now in America, II. 77. 

Lamb's invitation to Southey 

to see, II. Z13. 

his " Samson Agonistes " and 

Mary Lamb, II. 168. 
and the Royalists, Lamb on, II. 239. 



Milton, John, Lamb's copy of his Poems, 

n. 319. 
Mirror of Literature, The, memoir of 

Dyer in, I. 145. 
Misanthropists, Lamb's joke on, I. 342. 
"Mr. H.,^' Miss Harriet Mellon in, I. 
223; n. 94. 

finished, 1806, I. 266. 

Mary Lamb not hopeful of, I. 267. 

accepted at Dmry Lane, I. 272. 

Lamb on, I. 276. 

its performance, 1806, I. 276. 

Lamb on its failure, I. 276, 277. 

Hazlitt on, I. 277. 

its success in America, I. 278. 

Robinson repeats prologue of^ to 

Flaxman, I. 315. 
to Mrs. Barbauld, L 

323. 

and Lamb's Works, II. 6. 

"Mrs. Battle," I. 233; II. 60. 
Mrs, Leicester's School, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, I. 2, 14, 20, 21, 

25. 39. 44. 283. 357. 

and Lamb's early years, I. 38. 

and Godwin, I. 179. 

and Mrs. Godwin, I. 212. 

published 1809, I. 291. 

Charles and Mary's respective 

shares in, I. 291. 
Landor's admiration of, I. 292; 

II. 283. 
and Crabb Robinson's present, 

II. 87. 
Mitford, John, and Lamb and the jars, IL 
167. 

his description of Lamb at home, 

II. 167. 
— Mary Russell, and Lamb, II. 129, 132. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 132. 

on Lamb's praise of Our 

Village, II. 132. 

her praise of Blia, II. 132. 

at Colebrooke Cottage, II. 168. 

and the Lambs, 1832, II. 243. 

Mitre Court Buildings, 16, Charles and 
Mary s home, I. 198. 

Coleridge on Mary Lamb's 

illness there, I. 239. 

the Lambs leave,i8o9,L 294. 

Mockshay, Mr., at Mary Lamb's funeral, 

II. 288. 
*• Modern Gallantry " quoted, I. 72. 
"Modestia et Vanitas," Leonardo da 
Vinci's picture, Mary Lamb's ^ 
on, I. 247 ; II. 158. 
Moli^re and Lamb's evenings, I. 387. 
Money, Lamb on, I. 298. 
Monkhouse, Thomas, I. 392. 

at Haydon's party, I, 39a, 

at Lamb's evenings, I. 399. 
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Monkhooae, Thomas, his literary dinner, 

II. XOX, X02, X03. 

— — Crabb Robinson on the dinner, II. 

XOX, xoa. 

— — Moore on the dinner, II. 102. 
Lamb on the dinner, II. X03. 

— — his whisky, Lamb on, II. 104. 
in the ** Letter of Elia to Southey,'* 

II. xxo. 

at Colebrooke Cottage, II. 122. 

his death. Lamb's regret for, II. 

139. 140. 
"Monody on Chatterton," by S. T. 

Coleridge, I. 54. 
Montagu, Basil, and Wordsworth, I. 90. 
and Dyer's absentmindedness, I. 

159. 
and his friends, I. 272. 

— — his third marriage,!. 272. 

— — described by Fanny Kemble, 1. 272, 

273. 

Hazlitt's lecture at his house, 1. 3 19. 

and Coleridge's visit to, I. 323. 

and Wordsworth's confidences, I. 

323. 

his mischief-making, I. 323, 324. 

his Same EnquirUs into the Effects 

of Pemunted Liquors, and 
Lamb's Confessions of a Drunk- 
ard reprinted in, I. 331, 336. 

at Lamb's party, 1815, I, 355, 

Crabb Robmson on, I. 355. 

Wordsworth on, I. 355. 

at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

374- 

— Mrs., the third wife of Basil Montagu, 

I. 272. 

^ — Carlyle and Edward Irving friends 
of, I. 272. 

her daughter and grand-daughter, 

I. 272. 

described by Fanny Kemble, 1. 273. 

at Greu Hall, I. 323. 

at Lamb's, 1817, I. 372. 

Hazlitt on her conversation, 1. 380. 

at Coleridge's party, II. 128. 

Lamb's letter to, about the Clark- 
son memorial, II. X85. 

— Lady Mary Wortley, and Pope, I. 385. 
Montaigne and Lamb's evenings, I. 387. 
Montgomery, James, and the chimney- 
sweeps, II. 126. 

his release. Lamb on, II. 14X. 

his '* Common Lot," Lamb's ad- 
miration for, II. 235, 27X. 
Monthly Maganne, Coleridge's Higgin- 
bottom sonnets in, 1. 124. 

and Dyer's Poems^ I. 154. 

published bv Phillips, I. 207. 

— Repository and S. Y.^s evening with 

Lamb and Coleridge, II. X55. 



Monthly Repository and Leslie's record of 
Colerid^ on Lamb, II. 268. 

— Review, its attack on Lamb, X830, 

II. 227, 228. 

Moore, Thomas, and the payment for 
Elia, II. 43. 

and Kenney on Haxlitt's philo- 
sophy, II. 76. 

and Mary Lamb's illness in France, 

II. 89, X02. 

at Monkhouse's dinner-party, II. 

XOX, X02. 

on his meeting with Lamb, II. 

X02. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. X02. 

and Lamb's verses to Barry Corn- 
wall, 1820, II. X02, footnote. 

Lamb on his poetry, II. 270. 

More, Hannah, her book on education, I. 
182. 

Morgan, John, at Lamb's, 1. 307, 364, 367. 

his misfortunes, II. 23. 

Lamb and Southey's annuity to, 

II. 23, 24. 

he enters the workhouse, II. 247. 

— Mrs., and a letter from Mary Lamb 

to, I. 359. 

— — with the Lambs at Brighton, I. 

391. 

Southey on, II. 23, 24. 

Morgans, The, Coleridge living with, I. 

324. 345. 
their home at 7 Portland Place, 

Hammersmith, I. 362. 

the Lamb«' visit to, x8x6, I. 363. 

Morning Chronicle, Coleridge's sonnets 
in, I. 79. 

— Post, Coleridge a contributor to, 1. 137. 
Lamb's epigram on Canning and 

Frerc, I. X38. 

and Coleridge, I. X74. 

Coleridge leader writer to, I. 178. 

Coleridge leaves, I. 180. 

its editor Daniel Stuart, I. x8o, 

2X4, 2x5, 22X. 

rejects Lamb's Imitations of Bur- 
ton, I. x8o. 

Lamb a contributor to, x8ox, I. 

x8o. 

and Lamb's longest connection 

with, I. 2x4, 215, 220, 221, 
223. 

changes proprietorship, I. 220. 

and Coleridge's suggestion to 

Lamb, I. 232. 

and Coleridj^e's articles in, I. 275. 

Morrison, Mrs. Alfred, her Lamb treasure, 
II. 295. 

Mountains, Lamb on, I. 227, 228, 229. 

— and the ham and beef shop, I. 229. 
Moving, Lamb on, II. 179, 187. 
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Moxon, Edward, Southey's letter to, 1836, 

1.84. 
and Lamb's biography, Barron 

Field on, I. 357. 

his Englishman's Mof^OMins, II. 39. 

and Lamb and Wamewright, II. 

39. 
his marriage with Emma Isola, II. 

77. 
introduced to Wordsworth by 

Lamb, II. 163. 

Lamb on, II. 163, 164. 

Mary Lamb's " Bodley," II. 164. 

introduced to Rogers by Lamb, II. 

164. 
his poem " The Prospect," Lamb 

on, II. 164. 
and Lamb's bet on Hood's child, 

II. 176. 
and his parcels of books for the 

Lambs, II. 190. 
Lamb's letter to, December aand, 

1827, II. 194. 

at Enfield, 1829, ^I* ^^9* 

Lamb's letter to, September 22nd, 

1829, II. 2x3. 

his edition of Lamb's Dramatic 

specimens, II. 224. 
a publisher, financed by Rogers, 

II. 224. 
publishes Lamb's Album Verses, 

1830, II. 224. 

Lamb's dedication to, II. 225. 

his poem Christmas dedicated to 

Lamb, II. 225, footnote. 
publishes Tennyson's poems, 11, 

227. 
Lamb's letter to, November 12th, 

1830, II. 231. 
and *« Satan in Search of a Wife," 

II. 231, 236. 
his Englishman's Magazine and 

Lamb, II. 232, 235, 236. 
Lamb's letter to, July 14th, 1831, 

II. 233. 
and Lamb on his interrupted article, 

II. 236. 
and the cash-embarrassment, II. 

236. 
Lamb's letter to, October, 183 1, II. 

236. 
with Lamb and Christopher North, 

II. 243. 
and the Last Essays of Elia^ II. 

247. 
— — his lawsuit with Taylor, II. 247. 

and Lamb and porter, II. 247. 

and Lamb on the profits of £/f a, II. 

248. 
Lamb's letter to, March 30th, 1832, 

II. 248. 



Moxon, Edward, a suitor for Emma Isola, 

n.248. 
his new premises in Dover Street, 

II. 248. 
his sonnets on Miss Isola and 00 

Lamb, II. 248, 249, 250. 

his account of Lamb, II. 250, 251. 

Lamb's letter to, April 25th, 1833, 

II. 252. 
his engagement to Emma Isola, 

Lamb on, II. 252, 253. 
Lamb's letter to, July 24th, 1833, 

II. 255. 
his marriage to Emma Isola, 1833, 

Lamb on, II. 256. 

— — Lamb's marriage verses to, II. 257. 

his death, 1858, II. 257, footnote. 

at Talfourd's supper-party and 

Lamb, 1834, II. 260. 

and Lamb's last hours, II. 275. 

his letter to Wordsworth, and 

Wordsworth's reply, November, 

1835, II. 275. 

Mary Lamb at his house, II. 284. 

and Lamb's books, II. 304. 

— Emma. See Isola, Emma. 
Moxons, The, Lamb's letter to, August, 

1833. II. 256, 257. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, August, 

1833, II. 256, 257. 

Lamb with, on his last birthday, II. 

260. 
Mozart, his ** Don Giovanni " and Ayr- 
ton, I. 371, 374, 375. 
Mulgrave, Lord, his friendship for Hay- 
don, L 317. 
Mulready, William, his drawings to 
Lamb's King and Queen cf 
Hearts, I. 256. 

illustrates the Tales from Shake- 

spear, I. 282. 
Munden, Joseph Shepherd, a favourite 
actor of Lamb's, I. 78. 

and Novello, I. 398, 399. 

Lamb's first meeting with, II. 

20. 

and Lamb and EUiston, stocy 

of, II. 20. 

his retirement and Lamb, II. 

126, 127. 

described in Elia^ II. 126. 

Mary Lamb's pun on, II. 127. 

Lamb's "Autobiography" oU 

II. 135. 

his death, 1832, II. 242. 

and Lamb's final tribute to, II. 

242. 
Murray, John, Coleridge's poems recom- 
mended to, by Lord Byron, 1. 364. 

his donation to Godwin's fund, II. 

95. 
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Murray, John, and Lamb's DramatU 

Speeiminst II. 234. 
Music and Lamb, I. 397, 398; II. 1x4, 

1x5, 229. 
Mutton Lane, Lamb on, I. 243. 
** My First Acquaintance with the Poets," 

by William Hazlitt, quoted, I. xx8. 
" My First Play." by Lamb, I. 9. 43. 325 ; 

II. 60. 
ify Ffunds and AcquaintaHces, by P. G. 
Patmore, I. 250, 292 ; II. 123, x82. 

— LifeHms, by John Hollingshead, and 

Mary Lamb at St. John's Wood, II. 
285. 

— Long Life, by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 

II. 202. 
'* My Recollections of William Haslitt," 

by T. B., II. X38, X39. 
*• My Relations," by Lamb, I. ix, xa ; II. 

6a 
and John Lamb the younger, II. 

70. 71, 72, 73. 74. 75, 76, 82. 
Mylius, W. F., and the Lambs' Paltry for 

Children, I. 297. 
Mystery in childhood, Lamb on, I. 43. 

N 

Naples, Coleridge at, I. 275. 
Napoleon, his defeat, I. 374, 375. 

— and Manning, I. 389. 

— Lamb on, II. 58. 

— and Hazlitt, II. 58, 231. 

Napoleon and other Poems, by Bernard 

Barton, II. 94. 
Napoleon, Life of, by Hazlitt, II. 231. 
Napoleon III., Orsini's attempt on the 

life of, II. 33. 
National Portrait Gallery, AUston's por- 
trait of Coleridge at, II. 5. 

Lamb's portraits, II. 29X. 

Necrology, The Annual, George Dyer's 

contributions to, I. 144. 
Nelson, Lord, Lamb on, I. 262. 
Nether Stowey, Lamb meets Wordsworth 
at, I. 9X. 

the home of Coleridge, I. XX5, 

116. 

Lamb's visit to, 1797, I. xi6, 120, 

Thelwall at, I. X37. 

New Monthly Magazine and Leigh 

Hunt, I. 285. 
and J. B. on Lamb, II. X38, 

139. 

its publisher Colbum, II. X55. 

and Lamb's " Popular Fal- 
lacies," II. X55. 

Lamb giving up writing for, II. 

X64. 
"New Morality, The," by George Can- 
ning, I. 17fi, 



New River, and George Dyer, I. x6o. 
Lamb on, II. 1x4, X30. 

— — Lamb warns his visitors against, 

II. x68. 
New South Wales and Barron Field, I. 

357. 37a- 
New Times, The, and Mrs. Godwin, I. 

2x2. 
and Lamb's review of Keats, I. 

395. 
and Lamb's Lepus papers, II. 

X28, X36. 
"New Way to Pay Old Debts," by 

Philip Massinger, I. 363. 
" New Year's Eve," by Lamb, I. 38, 50, 

62, 170; II. 51, 52, 60. 
New York Public Library and Lamb's 

portrait of Milton, II. 77. 
Newbery and children's books, I. 232. 
Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of. Lamb 

on, I. 259, 387. 
Newgate and Fell, 1. 265. 
Newspapers and Lamb, I. x8o, 199, 2x4, 

2x5, 2x6, 2x8, 2x9, 22X, 223. 
<* Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago," I. 

67, X99, 2x8, 2x9, 220. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, Ayrton's wish to see, 
Lamb on, I. 380, 38X. 

Lamb and Keats on, I. 393. 

Norfolk Street, Coleridge at a chemist's 

in, I. 363, 364. 
Norris, Jane (afterwards Mrs. Tween), 
Mary Lamb's letter to, Christmas, 
184X, II. 287. 

— The Misses, daughters of Randal 

Norris, their school at Wid- 
ford, II. 17X, X72, X75. 

their marriage to the brothers 

Tween, II. X75. 

their relics of Lamb, II. X75. 

— Randal, sub-treasurer of the Inner 

Temple, I. 205. 
his death described by Lamb, I. 

205, 206. 

and the Temple, I. 206. 

his death. Lamb on, II. 17X. 

his funeral. Lamb at, II. X76. 

— Mrs. Randal, her grave at Widford, I. 

36. 

a friend of Mrs. Field, I. 206. 

Mary Lamb her bridesmaid, I. 

206. 
Mary Lamb's letter to, June, 

X823, II. X05, X06. 

living at Widford, II. X71. 

described by Mrs. Coe, II. 172. 

Lamb and Crabb Robinson's 

efforts for, II. X76. 
and the Temple pension, II. 

X76. 
Lamb's visit to, 1833, II. 25^. 
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Norris, Mrs. Randal, her death, 1843, II. 
388. 
• — Richard, son of Randal Norris, at 
Widford, II. 171, 17a. 

— — and Lamb, II. 174. 

— Mr., of Christ's Hospital, his kindness 

to the Lambs, I. 94, 97. 
North, Christopher. See Professor Wil- 
son. 
Northampton, George Dyer at, 1. 146, 148. 
Northcote, his talk, Hazlitt on, I. 380. 
NortkcoU, ConvifsaHons witkt by Haslitt, 

II. 231. 
Norval, Young, and Lamb's delusion, I. 

8z, footnote. 
Notes and Queries^ Mr. James Elmer on 

Lamb and Haydon, I. 317. 
and Thomas Westwood's re- 
miniscences of the Lambs, 
n. 188. 

and Mr. J. Fuller Russell's 

account of the Lambs, II. 272. 
Novello, Clara (now Countess Gigliucci), 
Lamb on her singing, 1834, II. 260. 

— Mary Victoria. See Mrs. C. Cowden 

Clarke. 

— Vincent, his musical evenings, I. 395. 

his parentage and family, I. 396. 

and Lamb 8 Tales from Shaki' 

spear, I. 397. 

Lamb on, I. 397, 398. 

his dramatic idols, I. 398. 

his death, and memorial in West- 
minster Abbey, I. 398. 

and his son-in-law Cowden Clarke, 

II. 203. 

and Lamb's *• Free Thoughts on 

Eminent Composers," II. 230. 

— Mrs. Vincent, letter to, from Mary 

Lamb, 1820, I. 4. 

the loss of her little girl, and 

Mary Lamb's letter on, II. 25. 

Novellos, The, and the Lambs, II. 64. 

Lamb on their "Conversion," II. 

132. 

Novels, Lamb borrowing, II. 248. 

Nuga CanortBt by Charles Lloyd, Lamb's 
review of, II. 11. 

Nyren, John, the cricketer, I. 399, foot- 
note. 



Observation, Lamb's extraordinary gift of, 

L78. 

" Ode on the Departing Year," by Cole- 
ridge, II. 150. 

Odes and Addresses, by Hood and Rey- 
nolds, Lamb's review of, II. 150. 

Odyssey, Chapman's translation of, and 
Pamb, I. 283, 286. 



Ogilvie, Mr., his stories of Lamb at the 

India House, II. 144, 145. 
O'Keeffe, Adelaide, and the Origuud 
Poems, I. 296. 

— John, and " Mr. H.," L 278. 

••Old Actors, The," by Lamb, I. 84; IL 

192. 
••Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, 

The," I. 4, 7, 70, 169 ; II. 60, 65. 
•' Old China," by Lamb, I. 171, 17a, 173, 

390; n. 84, 96, 248. 
•• Old Familiar Faces," by Lamb, iU popu- 
larity, II. 6. 
Old Man's Diary, An, by J. P. Collier, 

I. 280 ; II. 243. 
»*01d Margate Hoy, The," by Lamb, IL 

96. 
Old Shakespeare Society, Barron Field 

edits Heywood for, I. 357. 
Oilier, Charles and James, publishers of 
Lamb's Works, I. 367; IL 

5.6. 
Lamb's letter to, 1818, IL 6. 

— Edmund, his reminiscences of Lamb, 

Lx62. 

his story of Dyer's abaentminded- 

ness, I. 162. 
on Lamb '•weathering a Mozartian 

storm," I. 398. 
••On the Conversation of Authors," by 

Hazlitt, I. 300, 378, 379, 380; IL 

30. 
••On the Genius of Hogarth," by Lamb, 

Robinson and Flaxman on, I. 3x3. 
•• On Great and Little Things," by Haz- 
litt, and the account of •• Mr. H.," 

I. 277. 
••On the Look of a Gentleman," by 

Hazlitt, I. 149. 
••On Needlework," by Mary Lamb, 

quoted, I. 348. 
" On Shakespeare's Tragedies," by Lamb, 

I. 314. 
•• One Dip," by Lamb, II. 107. 
Original Letters, etc., of Sir John Fal' 
staff and His Friends, hj 
James White, I. 76. 

Lamb's share in, I. 85. 

Southey on, I. 85. 

J. M. Gutch on, I. 85. 

Original Poems, by Ann and Jane Taylor, 

and Adelaide O'Keeffe, I. 296. 
Orsini, his attempt on Napoleon III., IL 

33. 
Our Village, hy Mary Russell Mitford, 

Lamb's praise of, II. 132. 
Ovid, Lamb compared to, I. 300. 
Owen, Mrs., the Lambs' landlord at Great 

Russell Street, I. 390. 
Oxberry, his account of Miss Kelly's 

adpiirer, II. 16, 
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Oxford, Rickman at, I. 187. 

— and Burnett at, I. 207. 

— Lamb's visits to, 1. 184, 300. 

" Oxford in the Vacation," by Lamb, L 
144, 145. 158, 159; II. 18, 19, 28. 



Paice, Joseph, described by Lamb, I. 72. 
and Lamb's East India House 

appointment, I. 76. 
Painters, Lamb's fiivourites, I. 268. 
Palmers, The, fovourite actors of Lamb's, 

L78. 
Pahnerston, Lord, and the War Office 

clerks. Lamb on, II. 87. 
PamphUteer, Thtt its proprietor William 

Evans, I. 350. 
and Talfourd's '* Essay on the 

Chief Living Poets," I. 351. 
Pancakes, Lamb on, II. 232. 
Pantisocracy, its devotees, I. 66. 

— Coleridge's faith in, waning, I. 88. 

— abandoned by Southey, I. §8. 

— a cause of quarrel between Coleridge 

and Southey. I. 103. 

— and George Burnett, I. 207. 
Pantomime, Lamb's share in one, I. 

292. 
Paradise Lost, by Milton, Lamb on, I. 

379. 

and Lamb and the minor poet, II. 

124. 

— Rigainedt by Milton, Lamb on, I. 

378. 
Paris, Mrs., of Cambridge, Ayrton's sister, 

I. 237. 

and the Lambs first meeting with 

Emma Isola, I. 237 ; II. 29. 

— Manning in, I. 227. 

— the Lambs in, II. 88, 89, 90. 

— the boulevards, Mary Lamb on, II. 

90. 
Paris Revisited in 1815, by John Scott, 

II. 34. 
Parr, Dr., and Richard Farmer, I. 144. 

and Lamb's power of smoking, 

story of, I. 240, 241. 

Parsons, Mrs. (Miss James's sister), Mary 

Lamb removed to her house, 184X, 

II. 285, 286. 

— William, a favourite actor of Lamb's, 

L78. 
Pater, Walter, his Appredations, I. 189 ; 

II. 48. 

on Sir Thomas Browne, I. i89« 

on Lamb and London, I. 189. 

his essay on Lamb, I. 329. 

on Elia, II. 48, 49, 50. 

Patmore, Coventry, the poet, son of P. O. 
Patmore, II. 170. 



Patmore, P. O., his My Friends and 
AcquatntoHces, I. 250; II. 

123. 
on Lamb's friendship for Has- 

litt, I. 250. 
on Lamb's pantomime MS., 

I. 292. 

on Lamb and L. E. L., II. 33. 

Scott's second at his duel, II. 

35. 

and Lamb's French, II. 88. 

introduced to the Lambs by 

Hazlitt, II. 123. 
his Rejected Articles and the 

Lambs, II. 123. 
his description of Lamb, II. 

124. 
on Wordsworth's poem and 

Lamb, II. 124. 
his story of Lamb and the 

minor poet, II. 124. 

his account of Dash, II. 169. 

Lamb's letter to, June, 1827, H. 

170. 
Lamb's letter to, July 19th, 

1827, II. 182. 

on Becky, II. 209, 210, 211. 

on the Westwoods' extortions, 

II. 23J. 

on Wordsworth's visit to Lamb 

at Enfield, II. 233. 
on Lamb and Dryden, II. 317. 

— Mrs., Lamb's inquiries after, II. 170, 

183. 
"Pawnbroker's Daughter, The," by 

Lamb, I. 278 ; II. 153, 186. 
Payne, John, his marriage to Sarah 
Burney, II. 61. 

— and Foss, booksellers. Lamb's pun on, 

II. 129. 

— John Howard, author of ' * Home, Sweet 

Home," II. 90. 

and Mary Lamb, II. 90. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 90. 

Lamb's letters to, II. 90. 

Peacock, Thomas Love, and Procter at 

Leiffh Hunt's, I. 377. 
probably acquainted with Lamb, 

I. 377. 

his lines on the India House 

quoted, I. 377. 
story of Lamb and Peacock, 

I. 377, footnote. 
Pearson, of Birmingham, publishes Rosa^ 

mund Gray, I. 140. 
Peirson, Peter, one of Lamb's bondsmen 

at the India House, I. 76. 
Peraberton, Sophia, aftcarwards Mrs. 

Charles Lloyd, 1. 121. 
Pencillings by the Way, 1835, by N. P. 

Willis, II. 263. 
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Penn, William, No Crou, No Cromn^ 
Lamb on, I. 1x3, 114. 

Penshurst, the Lambi at, II. 105. 

Pentonville. See Chapel Street and Is- 
lington. 

Perceval, Mr., the assassination of, and 
Lamb and Coleridge, I. 324. 

Perldn, Polly, of Widford, I. 37. 

Perry, James, editor of the Morning 
CkronicU, I. 214, 331, 399. 

— Kate, daughter of James Perry, her 

childish recollection of Lamb, I. 

399* 
and Mary Lamb at Mr. Bentley's 

cottage, I. 399. 
"Persons One Would Wish to Have 

Seen," by Hazlitt, quoted, I. 380-88. 
" Peter BeU," by Wordsworth, Lamb on, 

II. 10. 
J. H. Reynolds* mock version of, 

II. 10. 
** Peter's Net " and Moxon's Englishman* s 

Magazine, II. 235. 
Petrarch and Chaucer, I. 382. 

— Lamb on, II. 7. 
Phantasmagoria^ by Sara Coleridge, II. 

lox. 
Philanthropist, Thg, Lamb's Confessions 
of a Drunkard appears in, 1. 331. 

its editors, William Allen and 

James Mill, I. 339. 
Phillips, Ambrose, Lamb's liking for, II. 

168. 
at Winterslow, I. 298. 

— Edward, his Theatrum Poetarum 

Anglicanorum and Lamb, II. 274. 

— Erasmus, I. 385. 

— Lieut.-Col. Molesworth, I. 236, 298, 

373 ; II. no, 115. 

— Ned, I. 379. 

— Sir Richard, of St. Paul's Church- 

yard, bookseller, and George 
Dyer, I. 151, 152. 

Burnett working for, I. 207, 

208, 209. 

and poor authors, I. 209. 

and Lamb's Wednesday even- 
ings, I. 292. 

his Public Characters of all 

Nations and Lamb, II. 96. 

Philomel, and Lamb's comparison with, 
II. 86, 87. 

Picquet and Mary Lamb, II. 61. 

— and Charles and Mary playing, II. 

257, 262. 

— Mary playing, 1839, II. 285. 
Pictures, Lamb on, 1. 83, 268, 269, 310, 344. 

— ''The Raising of Lazarus," Lamb's 

admiration for, I. 268, 269. 

— Lamb on the Stafford collection, 1. 310. 

— Lamb's preferences in, I. 344. 



Pig, Lamb's praise of, I. 360; II. 85, 97, 

98. 131. 

— Lamb's "Gastronomic Vanity." 11. 

118. 

— superseded by hare, II. 258. 
Pilgnm*s Progress, The, Lamb's delight 

in, when a child, I. 9. 
Pilpay, his Fables, Lamb on, I. 62. 
Pimlico, Little James Street, 26, the 

home of Captain Barney, I. 233. 
Piombo's picture of "The Raising of 

Lazarus " and Lamb, I. 368, 269. 
Pitcaim, Dr., the Lambs' doctor, I. 93. 
Pitchford, his puns. Lamb on, I. 310. 
Pitt, William, criticised by Coleridge, I. 

137. 
PsMorro, and the ten translations of; L 

182. 
Plain Speaker, The, by Haalitt, I. 378. 
Plavhouse, Lamb's first visit to, L 43. 
"Playhouse Memoranda," by Lamb, 

quoted, I. 43. 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, The, by 
Thomas Hood, dedicated 
to Lamb, II. 179. 

and Lamb's paraphrase o^ 

II. 179. 

and Lamb's copy of, IL 189. 

" Pleasures of Hating, The," by HazUtt, 

and the " Letter of Elia to Sonthey," 

II. 121. 
Plough, The, edited by John Fenwick, L 

202. 
Plumer, Jane, married Archbishop 

Whately, I. 37. 
~ William, Mrs. Field's first employer, 
L24. 

— Mrs., widow of William Plumer, I. 24, 

25. 

described by Mary Lamb in " The 

Young Mahometan," I. 25. 
Plumers, The, of Blakesware, employers 
of Mrs. Mary Field, I. 6, 23. 

family history of, I. 24. 

Poems, by Lamb : — 

Acrostic to Mrs. Williams, II. 221. 

"Angel Help," 11.25,229. 

"The Ape," L 263. 

"Christ's Entry into Jerusalem," I. 

318. 
Dedicatory Sonnet to Martin Charles 

Burney, I. 235. 
" The Dessert," I. 296. 
Epigram on Mackintosh, I. 200. 
" Epitaph on Mary Druitt," I. 223. 
" The Family Name," I. i. 
" Farewell to Tobacco," 1. 261 ; II. 198. 
"Free Thoughts on Some Eminent 

Composers," II. 229, 230. 
" The Godlike," n. 26. 
" Gone or Going," I. 36, 170. 
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Poems, by Lamb : — 

"The Orandame,*' I. 35, xxo ; II. 8a 
"The G3rpey*s Malison," II. ao6, 

207. 
•• Hester," I. 238. 
•• In My Own Album," II. 186. 
" Leisure," II. aia. 
Lines on his £either, I. 4. 
Lines on his mother, I. 7. 
Lines on his Aunt Hetty, I. 115. 
Lines to Dibdin, I. 6. 
Love sonnets, I. 8x, 83. 
" Mille Vias Mortis," I. 54. 
**The Old FamUiar Faces," I. 128, 

129. 
**0n an Infismt Dying as Soon as 

Born," II. 177. 
"Sister's Expostulation on the 

Brother's Learning Latin " and the 

** Brother's Reply," I. 49. 
Sonnet to his sister, I. 89. 

Oiflford, L367; n. 6. 

Miss Kelly, II. 12, 13. 

Alderman Wood, II. 26. 

— " To John Lamb, Esq.," II. 70. 

— to Edith Southey, "Christian 

Names of Women," II. 248. 

his sister, II. 261. 

"To Sara and S. T. C," I. 92. 

"To Charles Lloyd, an Unexpected 

Visitor," I. 113. 
"To Louisa M whom I used to 

call • Monkey,' " I. 263. 
" To T. L. H.," I. 330. 
"To the Editor of the Evtry-Day 

Booh;* II. 151. 
"To a Friend on His Marriage," IL 

257. 
" Thekla's Song." I. i8x. 
"The Three Graves," II. 68. 
" The Triumph of the Whale," I. 321. 

"Work,"n. 93, 255. 

" Written a Year after the EvenU," I. 

121, 122. 
"Written on Christmas Day, 1797," 

I. 126. 

" Written at Cambridge, August 15th, 

1819," II. 19. 
"Written soon after the Preceding 
Poem," I. 122, 123. 
Poems copied by Lamb into Miss Isola's 

Extract-book, II. 205, 206. 
Poitns^ Lamb's, a Paris edition of, 1829, 

n. 218. 
— 1800, by George Dyer, I. 149, xsa 

Lamb on the preface to, I. 150. 

announcements of, in the Monthlv 

MagOMtne, 1796, X798, 1799, I. 

the first edition suppressed by 

Dyer, I. 155. 



Poimt (Dyer's), Lamb's copy ol^ x8oi, with 
the cancelled prefiice, in the British 
Museum, 1. 155. 

-^ <mik$ Death 0/ Prisdlla Parmsr, by 
Charles Lloyd, I. ixo. 

Lamb's poem " The Gran- 
dame " included in, I. ixo. 

— on Various SubjutSt X796, by Cole- 

ridge, and Lamb's sonnets, I. 88. 

— Colendge's, Lamb's criticism of, 1. 91. 
1797, Lamb's contributions to, I. 



X05, 106, X07. 
Lamb's c" 



dedication to his sister in, 
I. 107. 

Lamb only asks for two copies of, 

I. xx6. 

a projected third edition of, 1. 129. 

1803, seen through the press by 

Lamb, I. 239. 
Poetical Pieces on Several Occasions, by 
John Lamb (see Appendix IV.), 1. 5, 

— Sketches, by Wordsworth, I. X20. 

— Works, Coleridge's note in, X834, on 

Charles and Mary Lamb, I. X34 ; II. 
267. 
Poetics, 1812, by George Dyer, I. X45, 

157. 165. 
Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary 

Lamb, I. X 1, 38, 49, 283, 295, 296, 297 *. 

II. 77. 
PoeVs Pilgrimage, The, by J. P. Collier, 

II. 97. 98. 
Poland, George Burnett there, 1. 207, aoo. 
Political Justice, by William Godwin, I. 

179. 373. 
Pompey, Lamb's dog, II. 30, X70. 
Ponder's End, Lamb on, II. 86. 
Pontius Pilate, Lamb's wish to see, I. 

379. 
Poole, John, his &rce " Paul Pry " and 

Lamb's " Tom Pry," II. 90. 
and Lamb in Paris, II. 90. 

— Thomas, letter firom Coleridge, I. 50. 
Coleridge's letter to, September, 

1796, I. 109. 

Lamb's visit to, I. 120. 

consulted by Coleridge, I. 245. 

and Coleridge with, f. 288. 

" Poor Gentleman, The," and Munden's 

retirement, II. 127. 
" Poor Relations," by Lamb, I. 3, la, 66; 

II. X05. 
Pope, Alexander, I. x. 

quoted by Lamb, I. X04. 

his " Epistle to Arbuthnot," I. 

104, footnote. 
discussed by Miss Benger and 

Lamb, I. x82. 
his Satires and Lamb's pun, I. 

341, footnote. 
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Pope, AlesEander, discussed at Lamb's 
evenings, I. 378. 

and Patty Blount, I. 383, 385. 

Lamb's admiration for, L 384, 

385. 

his ** Epistles," Lamb reading, 1. 

384. 

— — his translation of Homer, Oay*s 

verses on, L 385. 

his " Rape of the Lock*' among 

Lamb's books, H. 208, 209. 

— — Colley Gibber's pamphlets against, 

n. 209. 
** Poplars, The," the Lambs' house at 

Enfield Chase, Miss Vale on, IL 

19a. 
** Popular Fallacies," by Lamb, begun, IL 

155. 
Porlock and Linton, Coleridge staying 

near, L 130. 
Porson, Richard, a friend of Manning, I. 

175. 

and John Rickman, I, x86. 

Porter, Anna Maria, author of Tks 
Hungarian Brothit^ L 182. 

— Jane, author of The Scottish ChU/s, 

L 182. 
Porter and Lamb, IL 199, 243. 
Portraits of Lamb. See Appendix L 
Portsmouth, the Lambs meet Fenwick 

there, L 242. 
Postlethwaite, Susannah, her marriage to 

Rickman, I. 262. 
Potter's Bar, and Lamb's pleasant walks 

to, I. 172. 
Powel, Mrs. (afterwards Mrs. Renardj, 

a favourite actress of Lamb's, L 78. 
•• Praise of Chimney Sweepers, The," by 

Lamb, II. 84. 
Prayer, the Lord's, and Lamb, II. 175. 
Presents, Lamb on, I. 358, 359; II. 197. 
Presst The, or Literary Chit Chat, 1822, 

on Lamb and Lloyd, II. 96, footnote. 
Priestley, Dr. Joseph, Lamb's admiration 

of, I. 90. 
his **0n Philosophical Ne- 
cessity," I. 90, 112. 

tabooed, II. 57. 

Primrose Hill and Lamb's joke against 

Dyer and others, I. 164. 
Prince Dorus, by Charles Lamb, I. 298, 

309» 310. 
Princes Street, Leicester Square, the 

home of the Bartrams, I. 83. 
Prior, Matthew, his " Down Hall," Lamb 

on praise of, I. 344. 
Procter, Adelaide Ann, grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Montagu, I. 272. 

— B. W. (Barry Cornwall), his breakfast 

adventure with Dyer, I. 163. 
— on Dyer's dog, I. 163. 



Procter, B. W., and Charles and Mary 
walking to Boston Asyhun, 

I. 173. 
on Lamb and the ham and 

beef shop, I. 229. 

on Martin Bumey, I. 234, 

— — — on Lamb's Thursiday evenings, 

I- 373» 375. 376. 
— on Lamb's conversation and 

disposition, I. 376. 

his career, I. 377. 

his first meeting with Lamb, I. 

377. 
his Autobiographical Fragment, 

1.377. 
his Dramatic Scenes, Lamb on, 

1.377. 

his Marcian Cohnna, I. 377. 

his Sicilian Story, I. 377. 

his first meeting with Hailitt, 

Coulson and T. L. Peacock, 

I. 377. 

on Manning, I. 389, 390. 

on Lamb's Russell Street rooms, 

1.390. 

his description of Lamb, II. 8, 9. 

' and Wainewright, II. 39. 

— ^ and the London MagoMins, II. 

41. 
and Lamb's varied manner, II. 

58, 59. 

> and Lamb and Scott, II. 95. 

in the " Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. zio. 
• executor of Lamb's will, II. 

119. 
■ his marriage to Anne Skepper, 

II. 131. 
• Lamb's letter to, November 

nth, 1824, II. 131. 
• his rhymed address to Charles 

Lamb, II. 153. 
his annoyance at Brook Pol- 
ham's caricature of Lamb, 

II. 163, 293. 
Leigh Hunt's letter to, July, 

1826, II. 164. 

Lamb's opinion of, II. 168. 

. on Lamb's ^ood things, II. 173. 

Lamb's jestmg mention of, II. 

184. 

at Enfield, 1828, II. 196. 

> on Charles and Mary at home, 

II. 202. 

■ his description of Ma^, II. 202. 

■ Lamb's letter to, December, 

1828, II. 203. 
• and the American Second Series 

of Elia, II. 203. 
■ and Emma Isola's Album, II. 

204. 
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Procter, B. W., Lamb's letter to, January 

aand, 1829, II. 206. 
^ ^ — and Lamb's first will, II. 

231. 
his Memoir of Lamb, Carlyle 

on, II. 24X. 
his Autohiographical Fragment 

and Lamb, II. 247. 
at Talfourd's last dinner-party 

to Lamb, II. 274. 
<^ — - — and Lamb*s last hours, II. 

275. 

and Lamb's will, II. 282. 

his visit to Mary Lamb at 

Edmonton, 1841, II. 285. 
on the Waldcns and Mary 

Lamb's kindness, II. 285. 
his letter to Talfburd, June, 

184X, II. 285. 

— — — on Lamb and Bums, II. 314. 

— Mrs. B. W., mentioned as A. S. in 

" Oxford in the Vacation," 
I. 159. 
^ daughter of Mrs. Montagu, 

I. 272. 
on Lamb's alcoholic excess, 

II. 223. 
her letter to Mr. Dykes 

Campbell, II. 223. 
her destruction of Lamb's 

letters, II. 287. 
" Progress of Infidelity, The," by Southey 

and Elia, II. 108. 
*• Progress of Vice," by S. T. Coleridge, 

I. 54* 

Prospect^ The, and othir Po^ms, by Ed- 
ward Moxon, II. 164. 

Prynne, Lamb's dog, and Manning, II. 

17a 
Public Charcuters of all Nations, by Sir 

Richard Phillips, and Lamb, II. 

96. 
Publican, the lady marrying a, and Lamb, 

II. s6. 
Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire, Lamb's 

property near, I. 325. 
Pulham, Brook, his caricature of Elia, II. 

144, 162, 163, 292. 
^ — and Lamb's copy of Wither, II. 

144. 
his record of Lamb in the stocks, 

n. 144. 
Puns, Lamb's, in Thi Albion, I. 200. 

— Captain Bumey's in the Otaheit^ lan- 

guage, I. 233. 

— Hazlitt on, I. 309. 

— Lamb's, Crabb Robinson on, I. 3xa 

See also Jokes. 
Pye, the Poet-Laureate, his daughter 

married to Arnold, I. 236. 
I^pos. See Derwent Coleridge. 



**(2u8B nocent docent," by S. T. Cole- 
ridge. I. 54. 

Quakerism and Lamb, I. 1x3, XX4. 

— the Quaker plainness of Lamb's dress, 
I. 1x4. 

Quakers and writing poetry, Lamb on, II. 

93- 
** Quakers' Meeting, A," by Lamb, I. X13, 
X14. 

?uarles, Francis, Lamb on, I. X42. 
uarterly Review, Gifford's attack on 

Lamb in, 1. 3x9 ; II. 5, 1x3. 
and Lamb's Confessions of a 

Drunkard, I. 336. 

and Lamb's rejoinder, I. 336. 

and Lamb*s review of The Excur^ 

sion, I. 345 ; II. X13. 

and Southey, II. 5. 

and Clare's poems, II. 40. 

and Southey's attack on Elia, II. 

108, X13. 

and Tennyson's poems, II. 271. 

and its attacks on Lamb, II. 288. 

Queen Caroline, Lamb's feeling for, IL 

26,27. 
and Majocchi, Lamb's joke on, II. 

3a. 
Queen's Head, Islington, Lamb at, II. 

X18. 
Quillinan, Edward, and Emma Isola, II* 

2x6. 
Quixote, Don, and Elia, II. 273. 



Rabelais and Lamb's evenings, I. 387. 

— and John Lamb, II. 8x. 

Racedown, Wordsworth and his sister 

there, I. 90. 
Raeburn, Henry, his putative portrait of 

Lamb, II. 293. 
Rambler, The, by Dr. Johnson, discussed 

at Lamb's evenings, I. 378. 
Rameau and Nephew, by Diderot, trans- 
lated by Crabb Robinson, I. 



309. 310. 
Lamb's < 



opinion of, I. 309. 
Raphael, his *' Planets " and Lamb, II. 
60. 

— his ** Bible " and Lamb and Haslitt, 

n. 60, 61. 

— and John Lamb, Lamb on, II. 74. 
Raymond, George, his Memoirs of Ellis* 

ton, II. 20. 

— his stoiy of Lamb, Elliston and Mun- 

den, II. 20. 
Reading, Charles and Mary's different 

tastes in, I. 259. See Appendix III. 
Recollections, by Joseph Cottle, I. 88, 
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•• RecoUectioiii of Christ's Hospital/* by 

Lamb, I. 6x, 336. 
" Recollectioiis of a Late Royal Academi- 
cian," by Lamb, IL 235. 
R§colUcHons of WriUrst by the Cowden 
Cfarkes, Dyer described in, I. 
164. 
— and Lamb among children, L 

398. 

and the Lambs at Margate, IL 

64. 

and the Lambs at Enfield, IL 

ig6. 

and Lamb and Haslitt, II. 333. 

Red stockings. Lamb's jokes on, I. 218, 

221, 222. 
RsdgauntUt, by Sir Walter Scott, II. 

214. 
ReJUctor^ The (Leigh Hunt's), Lamb's 
essays in, I. 298. 

Lamb's contributions to, I. 303, 

304. 316. 

its brief career, I. 304, 337. 

and Lamb's Hogstfth, I. 313. 

— — and Lamb's essay on Shakespeare's 

Tragedies, I. 314, 320. 

and Lamb's work in, I. 357. 

Barron Field a contributor to, I. 

357. 
Lamb's work in, and Oifford and 

Murray, I. 367. 

and Lamb's Works, IL 6. 

(Moxon's), its editor John Forster, 

II. 247. 
and Lamb's essay on the ''Bar- 
renness of Imagination," II. 247. 
Rejected Addresses, Lamb's address not 

noticed by the authors of, I. 326. 

and Patmore's Rejected Articles, 

II. 123. 

— Articles, by P. G. Patmore, published 

by Colburn, II. 123. 

and the Lambs, II. 123. 

Lamb on, II. 192. 

*' Rejected Epigrams," in The Examiner, 

1830, Lamb's probable contributions 

to, II. 226, 227. 
** Rejoicings on the New Year's Coming 

of Age," by Lamb, anticipated by 

Lamb's fable for "Twelfth Night," 

I. 215. 
Religion and Lamb, I. 210, 211, 388. 

— and Manning, II. 122. 
" Religious Musmgs," by S. T. Coleridge, 

I. 79, 80, 89. 
Reminiscences of Cambridge, by Henry 

Gunning, I. 63 ; II. 29. 
"Remorse," by S. T. Coleridge, produced 
at Drury Lane, I. 326. 

— Lamb's prolofi;ue to, 1. 326. 

— and Mrs. Jordan's voice, II, 158, 159, 



Rettrasnt, Lamb on, IL 4a 

Reviewers and hostility to Lamb, 11. 
228. See also Quarterly Jtrswrsp. 

Revue des Deux Mondss and Philarte 
Chasles' account of Lamb, IL 7. 

Reynard the Fox, Goethe's, and Robin- 
son's suggestion to Lamb, I. 309. 

Reynolds, Frederick, and Lamb, IL x66. 

on Godwin's " Antonio," I. 192. 

— John Hamilton, his mock "Peter 

Bell," II. 10. 
and the London Maganns, II. 

and Hood and Keats, II. 41. 

his pseudonym, Edward Her- 
bert, II. 41. 

his and Hood's Odes and Ad- 

dresses reviewed by Lamb, II. 15a 

— Sir Joshua, I. i. 

— Mrs., Lamb's schoolmistreta, I. 38, 

39. 
probably *• Betsy Chambers," I. 

38. 
her acquaintance with Goldsmith, 

1.39. 

pensioned by Lamb, I. 39. 

described by Hood, 1. 39. 

and Mary Lamb's confidence to, 

I. 292. 
at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 

380, 383. 385. 

and Goldsmith, 1. 383. 

her wish to see Pope, and Patty 

Blount, I. 383, 385. 

her death, Lamb on, II. 247. 

Rich, William, and " Lun's Ghost," 1. 43. 
'* Richard II.," Lamb on, I. 314. 

Kean in, I. 355. 

Lamb's prologue to amateur per- 
formance of, I. 358. 
" Richard III.," Lamb on, 1. 314. 
Richards, George, a schoolfellow of 

Lamb's, I. 69. 
Richardson, of the India House, refuses 
Lamb a holiday, I. 92. 

— Samuel, I. i. 
Lamb on, I. 385. 

and Lamb and Hazlitt, II. 323. 

Riches, Lamb on, II. 93. 
Richmond, Lamb's unknown misde- 
meanour at, 1801, I. 2x0. 

— Dyer and Lord Buchan at, I. 224. 

— Charles and Mary's holiday at, I. 247. 

— Mary Lamb with Mrs. Bumey at, I. 

312. 
Richter, Jean Paul, Crabb Robinson's 

translations firom, I. 310. 
Rickman, John, introduced to Lamb by 
George Dyer, I. 151, i86. 

living in Southampton Buildings, 

I. 186, 
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Rickman, John, his parentage and career, 
1. 187. 

— — in Dublin with Abbot, I. 187, 214. 

his service to Southey, 1. 187, 2x4. 

described by Southey, 1. 187. 

his kindness to Burnett, I. 209. 

— — his opinion of yohn Woodvil, I. 

214. 
Lamb*s letters to, I. 215, 216, 224, 

249 ; II. 65. 
his offer concerning yohn Woodvil, 

I. 224. 
Mary Lamb's meeting with Mr. 

Babb at his house, I. 239. 
and his sister with the Lambs at 

Sadlers WeUs, I. 241. 
Lamb and Captain Burney's joint 

letter to, L 243. 

and Coleridge, I. 246. 

his marriage, I. 262. 

and Lamb's request for Fell, 1, 265. 

and Lamb's Wednesday evenings, 

L 292. 

at Lamb's, L 307. 

his smoking, L 339. 

and Chatterton's forgeries, L 341. 

and Tom Holcroft, U. 20. 

and Martin Bumey, IL 65. 

at Lamb's evenings, IL Z15. 

and Southey at his house, 1830, 

II. 231. 

— Mrs., her baby's death, Mary Lamb on, 

I. 303. 
and Mary Lamb, II. 65. 

— Miss, with the Lambs at Sadlers 

Wells, I. 241. 

— Thomas Clio, his epitaph, Lamb 

(quoting, II. 102. 
Ritchie at Haydon's party, I. 392, 393. 

— and Keats' Endymion, I. 395. 

— his death, I. 395. 

** Road to Ruin," by Holcroft, I. 230. 
** Rob Roy," Macready's acting in, II. xi. 
Robinson, Anthony, the Unitarian, a 
friend of Crabb Robinson's, I. 

324. 

entertains the Lambs, I. 324. 

and Lamb's enjoyment at his house, 

I. 34it 344. 

living at Enfield, I. 343. 

entertains Lamb and Crabb Robin- 
son, I. ^43. 

and Crabb Robinson, II. X36. 

his death, II. X76. 

Mrs., L 341. 

— Henry Crabb, on C. V. Le Grice, 1. 64. 
and Dyer's refusal of Lord Stan- 
hope's legacy, I. X64. 

reads to Dyer, I. 167. 

Lamb's letter to, on Randal 

Norrii's death, 1. 205, 206. 



Robinson, Henry Crabb, his story of 

Lamb's limits in hating, I. 

250. 
at the performance of** Mr. H.," 

x8o6, L 276. 
introduced to the Lambs by 

Mrs. Clarkson, x8o6, 1. 279. 
on the Lambs' home and 

friends, I. 279. 

his career, I. 280. 

Lamb on his first brief, I. 280, 

362. 
introduces the Colliers to Lamb, 

L280. 
introduced by Lamb to Words- 
worth, x8o8, 1. 289. 
Dorothy Wordsworth's letter 

to, November 6th, 18x0, I. 

30X. 
and Lamb on Shakespeare, I. 

303. 

beffins his Diary, x8ix, I. 305. 

and George Burnett, I. 306. 

on George Dawe, I. 307. 

on Mary Lamb's illness, 181 1, 

L308. 

his translations, I. 309, 3x0. 

and William Blake, I. 3xx. 

and **poor Coleridge," I. 3XX. 

on Shakespeare, L 3x4. 

and the Godwins, I. 3x4, 3x5. 



his turkey-gifts, I. 3x5. 

and Lamb^s ** Mr. H.." I. 



323. 



315. 



on Hailitt's lectures, I. 3x6, 

318. 319. 

on Barnes, I. 3x9. 

on Leigh Hunt, I. 32X. 

on the Kenneys, I. 322. 

reconciles Coleridge and 

Wordsworth, I. 324. 
and Wordsworth's •* Peter 

BeU,"L324,3a5. 

on Hazlitt, I. 330. 

on Lamb's Confessions of a 

Drunkard, I. 33 x. 
his admiration for Charles and 

Mary, I. 342. 
— the Lambs' visit to the Aikins, 

1.34a. 
his walk with Lamb, x8x4, I. 

343. 344- 

Lamb on, I. 3^5. 

on Miss Hutchmson, 1.354,355. 

and Mrs. Wordsworth, I. 355. 

on Basil Montagu, I. 355. 

Barron Field's letter to, Febru- 
ary i6th, 1835, 1. 357. 

bis dislike of John Lamb, I. 

36a; IL31. 76. 

hispretenttoMaryLamb,I.364. 
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Robinson, Henry Crabb, on Lamb's 
delight, I. 364. 

and Ha2litt*8 atuck on Cole- 
ridge, I. 366. 367. 

and Lamb's jokes, I, 369. 

Lamb's gift to, 1816, L 369. 

his present to Lamb, 1816, L 

369. 

cuts Hazlitt, 18 16, L 370. 

— and Lamb's apology for Haz- 
litt, I. 37a. 

and Southey's poems, L 37a. 

and Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I. 373- 

his leisure achieved, L 375. 

and Hazlitt's quarrd with 

Lamb, I. 388. 

and Lamb, L 39a, 399. 

and Mary Lamb, I, 39a, 400. 

on Lamb's evening party, L 

399. 400. 
on Leigh Hunt and on Tal- 

fourd, IL 4. 
on Lamb's kindness to visitors, 

IL IX. 
and Tom Holcroft, IL ao, ai, 

25,26. 

— and Hazlitt, II. 24, 26. 

and Leigh Hunt, II. 26. 

on Wordsworth, II. 27, 28. 

on Macready, II. 28. 

on Miss Kelly, II. 30. 

on Lamb's " natural piety," II. 

53, footnote, 122. 
and Flaxman and " New Year's 

Eve," II. 60. 
and the Lambs and Mrs. Bar- 

bauld's meeting, 1821, II. 64. 

on Hazlitt and his child, II. 65. 

Miss Wordsworth's letter to, 

November 24th, 1821, II. 65. 

and John Lamb, II. 76, 77, 78. 

and John Lamb's death, II. 77. 

and John Lamb's book, II. 78. 

and Mrs, Leicester's School^ II. 

87. 
and the Lambs' visit to France, 

1822, II. 87. 
with Mary Lamb in Paris, II. 

89, 90. 
his waistcoat and Mary Lamb, 

II. 90, 91. 

on Godwin's lawsuits, II. 94. 

— > his assistance to Godwin, II. 

94> 95* 
on Monkhouse's dinner-party, 

II. loi, 102. 
— — — and on Coleridge's talk, II. 

102. 

— on Lamb and Moore, IL 102. 

Moore on, II. 102. 



Robinson, Henry Crabb, on **Poor Re- 
lations," II. Z05. 

and Mary Lamb and Qermaii, 

II. 105. 

in the " Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. xxo, xii, 1x2. 

on Lamb on Leigh Hunt and 

on Hazlitt, II. xxx, xxa. 

on Lamb's library, II. lax. 

and Hazlitt, II. xai. 

and Mary Lamb and confid- 
ences, II. 122. 

and Blake, II. X36. 

and Lamb and Mrs. Barbanld, 

II. 127. 

his dislike of the Godwins, IL 

X28. 

on Coleridge's party, II. X28. 

on Henry Taylor, IL xa8. 

on Coleridge and Irving, II. 

128. 
on Lamb's enthusiasm fix 

Manning, II. X28, X29. 
and Lamb, II. X32, X36, 149, 

150. 155. 
and Mary Lamb, II. 136, X49, 

150. 
on Lamb's " life " of Ltston, IL 

136. 
on the Lamba* importonate 

callers, II. 136. 

on Ainsworth, II. X36. 

his regret for Monkhouse, II. 

139 

Lamb's note to, March 29tb, 

1825, on leaving the India 
House, II. 140. 

on Charles' delight in his free- 
dom, II. X49. 

on Sheridan Knowlea, II. X49. 

on Lamb's illness, 1825, II. 

149, 150. 

on Charles and Mary's illnesses, 

1825, II. 155. 

on Meyer's portrait of Lamb, 

1826, II. 162. 

his efforts with Lamb for Mrs. 

Norris, 1827, II. X76. 

and Lamb and Allsop, II. 176. 

on Lamb at Enfield, 1827, IL 

193. 194- 

on Miss Kelly, II. 195. 

Lamb staying with, X828, II. 

195. 196. 
on Lamb's " The Wife's Trial," 

II. 203. 
Lamb's mischievous letter to, 

April, 1829, on his illness, 

II. 207. 
visiting the Lambs at Enfield, 

1829, II. 207. 
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Robinson, Henry Crabb, and Lamb's 

library, II. 208, 209. 

on Becky's departure, II. 209. 

in Rome, 1829, II. 213. 

Lamb on his fi>reign tour, II. 

2x6. 
Mrs. Aders' letter to, September 

5th, 1830, II. 229. 

Lamb's affection for, II. 229. 

his return, and his visit to the 

Lambs, 1831, II. 237, 238. 
on the Westwoods, II. 237, 

238. 
^ Lamb's visits to, in 1832, II. 

242, 243. 

on Lamb on Miss Isola, II. 244. 

and Landor and Lamb, II. 244, 

245. 

and Landor's verses, II. 246. 

and Lamb's Album, II. 251. 

and Lamb on writing acrostics, 

etc., II. 251. 
and Lamb on Goethe's and 

Marlowe's •* Faust," II. 252. 

on Tennyson's poems, II. 252. 

Wordsworth's letter to, Novem- 
ber, 1833, II. 258. 
on the Lambs' h^th, 1833, II. 

258. 
on Lamb's visit and his sad 

condition, II. 262. 
asks Lamb and Samuel War- 
ren to breakfiast, II. 262. 
his visit to the Lambs, 1833, 

II. 262, 263. 

and Willis the Yankee, II. 263. 

his breakfast to Willis and the 

Lambs, II. 263, 264, 265. 

and Mary Lamb at Charles' 

death, IL 275. 
his offer of pecuniary help, 

II. 282. 
Talfourd's letters to, 1835, II. 

282, 284. 
his visits to Mary Lamb, II. 

282, 283, 285, 288. 
and Landor's letter to, 1835, II. 

283. 
and Mary Lamb at the Moxons, 

II. 284. 
and Mary Lamb in 1843, II. 

288. 
at Mary Lamb's funeral, II. 

288. 

on Lamb's book, II. 311. 

— Rev. Robert, of Cambridse, story of; 

and Dr. Ryland, 1. 147. 
Oeoree Dyer a tutor to his 

chUdren, I. 148. 
— his life written by Dycf , I. 

Z48. 



Robinson, Thomas (Crabb Robinson's 
brother), Crabb Robinson's letter 
to, March 14th, x8xx, I. 308. 

— — Crabb Robinson's letter to, May 

29th, X847, II. 288. 
Rochester, Mary Lamb nursed at a 

cottage near, I. 399. 
Rogers, Henry, brother of Samuel Rogers, 
Lamb at his rooms, I. 255. 

— Samuel, at Monkhouse's dinner-party, 

II. xoi, X02, 103. 

and Lamb and Moxon, II. X64. 

Moxon dedicates his poems to, II. 

164. 

his generosity to Moxon, II. 224. 

Lamb on, II. 225, footnote. 

his Italy and his Potms, Moxon's 

editions of, II. 225, footnote. 
and Coleridge's pension, II. 234, 

235. 
Lamb's letter to, December, X833, 

II. 258, 259. 
his gift to Lamb of his poems, II. 

259. 

Lamb's sonnet to, II. 259. 

Rogn4, The; or, Tk$ Adventures of Don 

GuMMon D*Alfarache, II. 286. 
Rome, Coleridfe at, I. 275. 
*' Romeo and Juliet," Coleridge's lecture 

on. I. 313, 3x4. 
Rookwoadt by Harrison Ainsworth, II. 

X36. 
"Rosalind and Helen," by Shelley, 

Lamb's liking for, I. 395. 
Rosamund Gray, by Lamb, I. 3, 3X, 37, 

X09, 120, X29, 139, 140, x8o, 21X, 

396; 11.6,207. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, his Emilius and 
Charles Lloyd, I. X4X. 

and Lamb*s evenings, I. 387. 

Royal Geographical Society and Man- 
ning's journal, I. 389. 

— Institution and Coleridge's lectures, 

L288. 

Hazlitt's first lecture at, I. 316. 

Russell, Mr. Fuller, and Lamb, I. 225; 

II. 269. 
on his visits to the Lambs at 

Edmonton, II. 269, 270, 27X. 
and the Lambs and his poem, 

II. 270, 272. 

— — — on Lamb's ways with Mary, II. 

270. 

on Mary Lamb, II. 270. 

— on Lamb's appearance, II. 270. 

on Lamb's voice and reading, 

II. 27a 

— — — ■ on Lamb on contemporary 

poets, II. 270, 27X. 

— — — and Lamb on his library, II. 271. 
And Lamb on " Satan," II. 271. 
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Rntt, Miss Anne, meeu Lamb at Tal- 

fonrd's, IL 195. 
Rye Home pleasure gardens, I. 36, 83. 
R^and, Rev. Dr., of Northampton, 
George Dyer at his academy, 
1. 146. 

story of, and the Rev. Robert 

Robinson, I. 147. 
Ryle, of the India House, executor of 
Lamb's first will, IL 1x9. 

— co-trustee in Lamb's second will, II. 

231. 

— and the death of Charles Lamb, II. 

274- 

— at Mary Lamb's funeral, II. 288. 

S 

Sadler, Thomas, editor of Crabb Robin- 
son's Diary, I. 305. 

Sadlers Wells, Mary Lamb's account of, 
I. 241. 

Sa£Eron Walden, Robert Llc^d at, I. 139. 

«• Sailor, The," by George Dyer, quoted, 
I. 156. 

" SaUor Uncle, The," by Mary Lamb, I. 
2x2, 29X. 

•*St Agnes' Eve," by KeaU, Lamb's re- 
view of, I. 395, 

St. Anne's, Soho, Hazlitt buried there, II. 

231. 
St. Dunstan's Church and Lamb and the 

removal of the old clock, II. 250. 
Saint Evremond and Lamb, II. 324. 
St. James's, Clerkenwell, the burial-place 

of Sarah Lamb, I. 114. 
John Lamb the elder buried 

there, I. 170. 
St. John Street and Lamb's Quaker 

meeting, I. 113. 
St, Leon, by William Godwin, I. 179. 
Salisbury, Sarah Stoddart's mother at, I. 
262. 

— Lamb's joke on the cathedral spire, 

1.299. 
Salt, Samuel, employer of John Lamb, 

1.4. 

Lamb's description of, I. 7, 8. 

his influence at the South-Sea 

House, Christ's Hospital and 

the India House, I. 8. 

his library, I. 8. 

and the Lambs, I. 11. 

Lamb's probable sponsor at 

Christ's Hospital, I. 46, 49, 72. 
his death, and his bequests to the 

Lambs, I. 74. 
and Lamb's East India House 

appointment, I. 76. 

and John Lamb at the South-Sea 

House, II. 71. 



Salutation Tavern, Lamb and Coleridge 

at, I. 79, 80. 
Coleridge's bill diere paid bj 

Lamb, I. 88. 
Salvator Rosa and Lamb, I. 269. 
Sargus, Mr., Lamb's tenant at Button 

Snap, I. 325. 
Satan in Search of a Wife, written by 
Lamb in 1830, II. 23X. 

issued anonymooaly bjr 

Moxon, II. 23X. 

and the profits on, II. 236, 

Lamb on its not selling, IL 

265. 
and Lamb on suppressing it, 

II. 271. 
Satchell, Thomas, and the Bibliotkeu 

Piscatoria, II. X90, X9X. 
<* Saturday Night," by Lamb, quoted, I. 

28. 
Savory, Hester, her appearance, I. 83. 

Lamb's poem on, I. 238. 

living at PentonviUe, L 239. 

her death, 1803, 1. 239. 

and Lamb's joke on the Witch of 

End-door, II. 243. 
" Scomers, The," by Wordsworth, IL 4, 
Scotchmen, Lamb on, II. 55, 239. 
Scott, John, with Lamb and Ha3rdon, I. 
318. 

editor of The Champion, I. 34a. 

editor of the London MagoMtne, I. 

34a. 
and the London MagoMtng and 

Lamb, II. 34, 35. 

his books of travel, II. 34. 

Talfourd on," II. 34. 

and Blackwood's Magazine, II. 35. 

his duel, II. 35. 

his death, II. 35, 61. 

— Sir Walter, his trait in common with 

Lamb, I. 270. 
and Lamb's appeal for Godwin, 

n. 94. 95. 

Lamb's letters to, 1822, II. 94, 

95* 

his invitation to Lamb, II. 95. 

meets Charles Lamb, II. 95. 

the Waverley Novels and 

Lamb, II. 95, 307. 

his walking, Cunningham on, 

II. 180. 

his ** Lay," Lamb on, II. 27X. 

and Elia, II. 273. 

and Lamb, II. 307. 

Scribner*s Maganne and Mr. Ogilvie's re- 
miniscences of Lamb, II. X44. 

•* Sea Voyage, The," by Charles Lamb, 
I. 2x2, 29X. 

Seamanship, Lamb's specimen of, I. 241. 

Secrecy, by Mrs. Fenwick, I. aox. 
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Secrecy, Mary Lamb on, 1. 343. 

Seine, The, Lamb on, IL 89. 

S€Uct British Poets, by Haxlitt, and Lamb 

and Mary Lamb, IL X2X, 122. 
Seward, Miss Anna, on Pope, L 182. 
Shakespeare and Lamb's reading, L 

— Captain Bumey on, L 234. 

— ana Lamb's comparison of, with 

Titian, L 268. 

— and Mary Lamb's opinion of, I, 273. 

— Lamb on his plays, I. 282, 303. 

— Lamb on the ** Beauties" of, I. 286. 

— Lamb on the tragedies of^ L 304. 

— his anachronism. Lamb's joke on, L 

306. 

— discussed at Lamb's evenings, L 378, 

381. 386. 

— Lamb on his portraits, L 381. 

— Lamb on meeting him, I. 388. 

— Coleridge's lectures on, L 307 ; IL i. 

— and Lamb's affinity with, II. 45. 

— John Lamb quoting, II. 81. 

— and the " Bellows^ portrait, II. 88. 

— his portrait at Canonbury Tower and 

Lamb, II. 117, 118. 
Sharpe, Sutton, and Crabb Robinson, II. 
III. 

— "Conversational," his Essays, Lamb 

on, II. 270, 271. 
Sheep-stealing, Lamb on, II. 206. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, and Peacock, I. 

377. 
Lamb's antipathy to, I. 378, 

395. 
described by Mrs, Cowden 

Clarke, I. 395- 
his " Rosalind and Helen," 

Lamb's liking for, I. 395. 
— his admiration for Lamb, I. 

395. 396. 

— and Rosamund Orav, I. 396. 

his death and Lamb, I. 39(6. 

Hunt's letter to, AprU 24th, 

1818, IL 6. 

— Mrs. (Mary Godwin), and Lamb, I. 

396. 
her Prankenstiin, Lamb's admira- 
tion of, I. 396. 

Lamb's letter to, July 26th, 1827, 

II. 18, 27. 
Shenstone, William, his'* Schoohnistress," 

and Cary, II. 37. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 1. 1, 9, xo. 

and Lamb in pantomime work, 

I. 292. 

— Tom, collaborating with Lamb, I. 

292. 
SiciUoH Story, A, by B. W. Procter, 1. 

377. 
Sicily, Coleridge in, I. 275. 

VOL. IL— 27 



Siddons, Mrs., Mrs. Lamb's stated resem- 
blance to, I. 6. 

sonnet to, by Coleridge and Lamb, 

L79. 

compared with Braham's singing, 

I. 287. 

and Robert Lloyd, I. 295. 

Sidelights on Charles Lamb, by Bertram 
Dobell, and S. Y.'s evening with 
Lamb and Coleridge, II. 156. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, and Lamb, I. 379, 

381. 
Simmons, Ann, of Blenheims, near Blakes- 
ware, probably Alice W , I. 

75. 

the Anna of Lamb's sonnets, I. 80. 

and her marriage to Mr. Bartram, 

L83. 

in widowhood, I. 83. 

Sintram and His Companions, by Fouqu6, 
lent to Crabb Robinson by Lamb, II. 
30. 

Skepper, Anne, at Greta Hall, I. 323. 

her marriage to Procter, II. 131. 

Skiddaw described by Lamb, I. 228, 229. 

Skinner Street, 41, Mrs. Godwin's book- 
shop at, I. 291. 

Smith, Mr. Dolphin, present owner of 
Mackery End, I. 23. 

— Mr., and Lamb's ** beauty," I. 306. 
and " Imperfect Sympathies," I. 

306. 
at Hazlitt's, I. 309. 

— Mrs., and the Lambs at Cambridge, 

IL 28. 

portrayed in •* The Gentle Giant- 
ess," II. 28. 

Charlotte, and Mrs. Godwin, 1. 272. 

Smoking. See Tobacco. 

Smollett, Tobias, I. i. 

at what age to read, I. 141. 

discussed at Lamb's evenings, 1. 

378, 379. 
Smooth, Ephraim (in **Wild Oats"), 

quoted by Lamb, II. 125. 
Snow, Lamb on, II. 232, 233. 
Snuff and tobacco. Dyer's poem on, 
quoted, I. 156. 

— and Charles and Mary, II. 152, 201,270. 
Socrates, his gastronomic taste, II. 118. 
Solitude in childhood. Lamb on, I. 29, 

3i« 

Some Account of the Conversion of the 
Late William Hone, 1853, and Lamb 
and his snuff-box, II. 152. 

Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fer- 
mented Liquors, by Basil Montagu, 

I. 33i» 336. 

Song of Solomon, I. 50. 

" Sonnet in Dugdale," by Thomas War- 
ton, quoted, I. 344, footnote. 
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SoniuiSt by Edward Moxon, II. 248, 349, 

250. 
Sonnets, by Wordsworth, Lamb's skhnira- 

tion for, I. 306. 
Sophocles, his gastronomic taste, II. xz8. 
South-Sea House, Samuel Salt a director 

of, I. 8. 
Charles Lamb's clerkship there, 

1791, 1. 70, 71, 7a. 
John Lamb's early employment 

there, I. 73. 
Lamb's £/mi essay on, 1.73,74; 

n.42. 
Lamb's departure from, 1792, 1. 

7^ 7S« 
and the clerks at " Mr. H.," I. 

276. 
the clerks and John Lamb, I. 

373. 

Lamb's later visits there, II. 42. 

.. and John Lamb and Samuel 

Salt, XL 71. 

John Lamb's position and resi- 
dence there, II. 72. 

in the present day, II. 145. 

Southampton Buildings, 34, the Lambs 
lodging there, z8oo, I. 183. 

the Lambs at, 1809, 1. 294. 

the Lambs lodginff at (at the Misses 

Buffam's), in 1830, II. 228. 

Lamb sleeping at, 1834, II. 262. 

Southern, Henry, the London Magaxim 

sold to, II. 42, Z2X. 

Southey, Edith, Lamb's sonnet to, II. 248. 

— Lieutenant, Southey's brother, I. 226. 

— Robert, I. i. 

and Pantisocracy, I. 66. 

his first meeting with Coleridge, I. 

67. 
first meeting with Lamb, 1795, 1. 

84. 
his condition at the age of twenty, 

1.84. 
and Coleridge and Robert Lovell, 

L84. 
completes with Coleridge the 

scheme of Pantisocracy, I. 84. 
his mission on behalf of Sarah 

Fricker, I. 84. 
on the Lamb family in 1794-95, 1. 

84, 85. 
on the intimate friendship of Lamb 

and White, I. 85. 
on the authorship of the PaUtaff 

LitUrs, I. 85. 
his " Joan of Arc " and Coleridge's 

Vision, I. 88. 

his <]uarrel with Coleridge, I. 103, 

at Lisbon, 1795, 1. 103. 

— — his reconciliation with Coleridge, I. 

103. 



Southey, Robert, vinted by Lamb 

Llovd, I. Z2Z. 
and the Higginbottom Kmiiet 

124, footnote. 
and the sonnet " To Simplicii 

Coleridge on, 1. 131. 
and the AnH-yacobin attada 

i3C» 137. 
and English Bards and Scotch 

vicwirs, I. X38. 

in 1798-99. 1. 141- 

Lamb's letters to, in 1798, L i 

X42. 143. 
an intellectual sdmalus to Lai 

1. 141. 
Lamb's letter to, January 2; 

1799, L 168. 
and Charles and Robert Lloyd 

Lamb's letter to, October 3: 

1799, 1. 174- 

Rickman intimate with, L x86. 

his secretaryship to Isaac Co 

procured by Rickman, L X87. 

on Rickman, I. 187. 

on Lamb and Fell, I. aoa. 

introduces Burnett to Coleridgi 

207. 

Life and Letters of, I. 207. 

at Dublin, x8oz, I. 214. 

and Rickman, I. 2x4. 

on John WoodvU, I. 2x4. 

on Lamb and the newspapers, I.: 

on Godwin and Defoe, I. 214. 

and Mrs. Barbauld's supposed 

tack on John Woodml, I. 22 
with the Lambs at Sadler's W< 

I. 241. 

and his little daughter, I. 24X. 

on the necessaries for a perl 

house, I. 24X. 
and Coleridge's unhappy state 

245. 
Coleridge's letter to^ Febm 

2oth, X804, 1. 245. 
and Lamb's " Farewell to ' 

bacco," I. 261. 

and Coleridge and his wife, L a 

his solicitude for Coleridge, L a 

zxiAtht Dramatic Specimens,l,'4 

290. 
his Curse of Kehama, Lamb on 

305. 

his Thalaba, Lamb on, I. 305. 

at Lamb's, i8xx, I. 3x1. 

and William Blake, L 3x1. 

and GifFord, and Lamb's reviciP 

the Excursion, I. 345. 

and Lamb's biography, I. 357. 

his early poems, Lamb's pfaiie 

I. 372. 
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Sonihey, Robert, and the QuarUrfy 

RivUwt II. 5. 

Lamb's gift of his Works to, II. 5. 

" Letter of Elia to," II. 56, 59, 

X08, X09, no. 

his fortune, II. 99, and footnote. 

and Sara Coleridge, II. xox. 

— — his review in the v'^'"^^^ ^^^f^t 

II. X08, 109. 

Lamb on his attack, II. xo8. 

his pacificatory letter to Lamb, II. 

XX2. 

and Lamb's response, II. X13. 

his praise of Lamb, X830, II. xx3, 

X14. 

Lamb's letter to, August xoth, 

X825, II. X53. 

his grey hair and Lamb, II. x68. 

and the Times and Hone's sub- 
scription, II. 224. 

his poem in praise of Lamb, X830, 

11.226. 

his call, X830, and Mary's illness, 

n. 23X. 

— Mrs., Southe/s letter to. May, 1804, 

1.289. 

Southgate, Lamb's walk to, I. 343. 

■•Sparrow's Wedding, The," by John 
Lamb the elder, f. 84; II. 328. 

Spuimens of English Prose'Writtrs to th4 
Close of the Snunttenth 
Century, by George Bur- 
nett, I. 209. 

— Andhirnh'sDrtunaticSpeci' 

menSf I. 2x0. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
Lived about the Time of 
Shakespeare, I. 2x0. 

publisheo, I. 289. 

and Southey, I., 289. 

establishes Lamb's reputa- 
tion, I. 290. 

its purpose, Lamb on, I. a9X. 

Spenser, Edmund, Hazlitt on, I. 383. 

Mary Lamb's copy, II. 324. 

Spirit of the Age, The, by Hazlitt, II. 
136, X37. 

Sprats for supper, II. X99, 200. 

Sprinff, Lamb on, II. X2X, X62. 

Stacknouse's History of the Bible, I. 15, 

17. x8- 
Stail, Madame de, on Miss Beneer, I. x8x. 
Stafford, Marquis of, his collection of 

pictures. Lamb on, I. 3x0. 
•• Stage Illusion,'' by Lamb, II. X53. 
Stamford, possibly the original home of 

the Lamb family, I. 2. 
Stammering, Lamb's habit of, I. 56, 57. 

— — and his dipping experience, 11. 

X07, X08. 

— and Lamb, J. Fuller Rniaell on, II. 270. 



Stanhope, Lord, *' Citizen Stanhope," 
Dyer a tutor in his family, I. X64. 

Dyer one of his legatees and execu- 
tors, I. X64. 

George Burnett a tutor to his sons, 

I. 207. 

Stansfields, The, meet the Lambs at 

Robinson's, 1. 307. 
** Stanzas Mediuted in the Cloisters of 

Christ's Hospital," by George Dyer, 

I. X56. 
Starkey, Captain, Charles and Mary 

Lamb on, I. 40. 
Statesman, The, edited by John Fenwick, 

I. 202. 
Steele, Richard, discussed at Lamb's 
evening, I. 378. 

and Hazhtt's essajr writing, II. 45. 

Stephens, Kitty, her singing, I. 374. 

Sterne, Laurence, I. z. 

discussed at Lamb's evenings, I. 

378. 
Stevens, Lancelot Pep3rs, a schoolfellow 

of Lamb's, I. 69. 
Stoddart, John, Lamb's bondsman at the 
India House, I. 76. 

and Dyer's copy of Lamb's Works, 

I. X49. 

his appointment in Malta, I. 241. 

Mary Lamb on his failing, I. 243. 

and Coleridge in Malta, 1. 274. 

and his sister's marriage, I. 284. 

his disagreement with Hazlitt, I. 

284. 

at his sister's wedding, I. 289. 

at Lamb's, X820, II. 30. 

and John Lamb's will, II. 83. 

his son, Lamb's kindness to, II. 

x86. 

— Mrs., and Coleridge's visit to Malta, I. 

246. 

at Sarah Stoddart's wedding, I. 

289. 

— Sarah (Mrs. William Hazlitt), letter 

from Marv Lamb to, about Aunt 

Hetnr and Mrs. Lamb, I. 17. 
Mary Lamb's letter to, X804, on 

Lamb's money, I. 89. 
Mary Lamb's letter to, on George 

Burnett, I. 209. 
Mary Lamb's letter to. May, X804, 

and Lamb and the Post, I. 223. 
Mary Lamb's letters on her lovers, 

1-243. 

in Malta, x8o^ I. 246. 

Marv Lamb's letter to, March 27th, 

X804, about Coleridge, I. 246. 

her return to England, x8os, I. aOa. 

Mary Lamb's letters to, X805, 

about Gum Boil and Tooth 

Ache, I. a6a. 
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Scoddart, Saiah, ■tayingwith the 

1806, L 265. 

and Haslitt, I. 265. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, Fcbniary 

acHh, 1806, on Lamb's restleaa- 

ness, L 266, 267. 

— — Mary Lamb's letter to, lone 2nd, 

1806, on TaUsfnm Siaknp4ar, 
I. 271, 272. 

— — her flirutions, L 272. 
her engagement to Hazlitt, L 283, 

284. 
Mary Lamb*8 anticipations of her 

weddinff, I. 285, 286. 

Lamb on her marriage, L 286. 

her wedding, 1808, L 289. 

Mary Lamb her bridesmaid, L 289. 

— — Lamb on the wedding, L 289. 
Stoke Newington and Dyer^s visit to the 

Frends, L 166. 

Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aikin living 

at, L 323. 

Stonehenge, L 298. 

Stothard, Thomas, meets Lamb at Henry 
Rogers' rooms, L 255. 

his '* Canterbury Pilgrims," Lamb 

on, IL 125. 

Lamb*s sonnet to, IL 259, 322. 

Strand, The, better to live in than on 
Skiddaw, I. 227. 

" Strid, The," Wordsworth's poem, and 
Mary Lamb's joke on, L 354. 

Stuart, Daniel, editor of the Morning 
Post, L x8o. 

rejects Lamb's Fragments of Bur- 
ton, I. 180. 

on Lamb, L 215. 

end of Lamb's connection with, I. 

215. 

his idea of remuneration, I. 218. 

and the public, I. 220. 

editor of Tht CourUr, I. 245. 

and Coleridge's return from Malta, 

I. 275. 
Suett, Dicky, a fovourite actor of Lamb's, 

L78. 
Summer, Coleridge on, II. 162. 
Sumner, Mary, stated to be Lamb's first 

love, I. 83, footnote. 
** Superannuated Man, The," by Lamb, II. 

141. 
Surrey Gaol, Horsemonger Lane, Leigh 

Hunt imprisoned at, I. 326. 
** Susan Yates," by Charles Lamb, I. 2. 
Susquehannah, The, and Coleridge's ideal 

community, I. X03. 
*' Sweep's Song," by William Blake, and 

Lamb, II. 125, 126. 
Swift, Dean, 1. x. 
discussed at Lamb's evenings, I. 

378. 



Mr. 



Alsefiioo 

i of EUm, T L 47. ^ 
T4imiv 8 copy of witbo^ 
n.144. 
SylvU, bj George Oarlejr, IL 41. 



TabU Book, Hone's, L 36. 
— — — — and Lenib's Gaiiick 
IL xsa, Z67. 

and Hood's caricatme of Maiy 

Lan^ IL 178^ 179^ 

and Lamb's -Defeat of Tmie;'' 

IL 179, X87. 
raM# Tatf, by & T. Coleridge, <|ooted, L 
59; IL243. 

and Lamb, IL 267, ftwtnote. 

-Table Talk," by Lamb, in TiUBxammir, 
LJ26. 

in Th4 AilUiutMm, IL 258. 

TtUts from ShaU^ear^ suggested by 
Godwin, L 179. 

Lamb on, L 271. 

— BAary Lamb on, I. 27x. 

Martin Barney's attempt at, L 

272. 
Lamb on Mary's difficulty in, 

1.273. 

their poblicatioii, 1807, L 281. 

and Mrs. Godwin, L 282. 

Lamb's share in, L 28a. 

and Mary Lamb's share in, L 

29X. 

and Novello, L 397. 

«• Tales of Lyddal Cross," by Allan Cm- 
ningham, and the Lotuion Magaximtt 

II. -41. 

Talfourd, T. N., on Lamb's thoa^itfid- 

ness as a child, I. 38. 

and C. V. Le Grice, I. 61. 

and Le Grice's recollectioiis of 

Lamb, I. 77. 
introduced to Lamb by Willian 

Evans, I. 9X. 
his record of Lamb's " soleam 

engagement," I. 95. 
on Mary Lamb's serenity, I 

100. 
and Charles Lloyd's testimony, 

I. 100. 
on Mary Lamb's cafan reooUec- 

tions of her mother, L 133. 

on Dyer and Lamb, I. 163. 

and Lloyd's account of Charles 

and Mary walking to Hoiton 

Asylum, I. X74. 
his story of Dr. Parr and Lamb^ 

smoking, I. 240, 241. 
on the beauty of Mary Lamli^ 

character, I. 244. 
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Talfourd, T. N., on Mary Lamb's fine 

Sualities, I. 244. 
Miss Betham*s anecdotes 
of Lamb, I. 287. 

Hazlitt described by, I. 3x8. 

on Barnes and Lamb, L 319, 

320. 
•* on Lamb's alcoholic excess, I, 

338. 339. 
his first meeting with Lamb, 

1815, L 350. 
— his description of Lamb, L 350, 

351. 

his ** Essay on the Chief Living 

Poets," I. 351, 352. 

introduced by Lamb to Words- 
worth, 1, 352. 

at Lamb's, I. 354, 355. 

and Lamb's biography, L 357. 

his presents to Lamb, I, 358, 

359. 

at the Lambs, I, 362. 

and Lamb's jokes, I, 369. 

on Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I. 373, 374. 375. 

and Wordsworth, L 400. 

Crabb Robinson on, IL 4. 

on Lloyd, and Macready's 

acting, n. II. 
and Lamb's joke on "sitting," 

H. 32. 
on Hazlitt and Lamb and the 

London MagOMtne^ IL 34. 
on Scott's editorship, IL 34, 

35. 

and Wainewright, II. 38, 39. 

and the editorship of the LoiMfofi 

Maganni, II. 61. 
his biography of Lamb reviewed 

by De Quincey, II. 66. 

on John Lamb, II. 76. 

in the •* Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. 109. 

and literary gossip, II. iii. 

his Final Memorials, IL 114. 

named as executor of Lamb's 

first will, II. 119. 
on Munden's retirement and 

Lamb, II. 126, 127. 

at Lamb's, 1824, II. 132. 

entertains the Lambs, 1824, II. 

132. 
his Lamb and The Oentleman's 

Magazine , II. 167. 
and tobacco and Lamb, II. 

173- 
his party and Lamb and 

Wordsworth, II. 195. 
on Lamb's playful rudeness to 

Mary, II. 198, 199. 
-^ at Enfield, 1829, IL 209. 



Talfourd, T. N., Lamb on his children, 

II. 216. 
calls his child after Lamb, II. 

2x7. 
Lamb's letter to, 1829, on his 

name-child, II. 2x7. 
on Hazlitt's death and Lamb, 

II. 231. 
co-trustee in Lamb's second 

will, II. 23X. 
entertains Lamb and Miss 

Isola, X832, II. 243. 
made a serjeant, 1833, II. 

248. 
his supper-party to Lamb and 

Macready, 1834, II. 260. 
on Mary Lamb's "rambling 

chat "in her illnesses, II. 

260. 
on Lamb after Coleridge's 

death, IL 266, 267. 
and Lamb's last dinner-party, 

II. 273, 274. 
on Lamb's illness and death, 

II. 274, 275. 
his biography of Lamb and the 

Lamb-Wordsworth letters, 

II. 275. 
on Mary Lamb and Charles's 

death, II. 281, 282. 
on Mary Lamb's pecuniary 

circumstances, II. 282. 
wishes Mary Lamb to leave 

Edmonton, X835, II. 284. 
Procter's letter to, June 22nd, 

X841, II. 285. 

on Lamb's taste in books, II. 

306. 

— Mrs., at Lamb's, II. 132. 

Talma, the tragedian. Lamb supping 

with, II. 88. 
Tasso, Mary Lamb reading, II. 248. 

— and Charles and Mary, II. 257. 
Taller, The, 1830, and Cowden Clarke 

on Lamb, II. x8o. 
Taylor, Ann, and Jane, and the Original 
Poems, I. 296. 

— Sir Henry, his correspondence and 

Miss Perry's letter, I. 399. 

at Coleridge's party, II. 128. 

Crabb Robinson on, II. 128. 

and the turban, II. 128. 

his Philip Van Artevelde, 

Lamb on, II. 271. 

— Bishop, his bust at All Souls', Oxford, 

Lamb on, I. 184. 

— — and Burnett's Specimens of Prose, 

I. 209. 

— John, c^ the London Magazine, II. 36. 
and Lamb, II. 36. 

— — identifies Junius, II. 37. 
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Taylor, John, Lamb's letter to, July, 
itoi, II. 42, 53. 

at Colebrooke, II. xag. 

and the decline of the London, 

II. 135. 

his claim in the Last Essays of 

Elia, and Lamb, II. 247. 

and his lawsuit with Moxon, II. 

247. 
— William, of Norwich, Southey intro- 
duced to by George 
Burnett, I. 207. 
meets Lamb at Robinson's, 

1.307. 
Temperance, Lamb on, I. 302. 
Temple, The, birthplace of Lamb, I. z. 

iron gates of, I. x. 

Church, Lamb's childish impres- 
sions, I. 44. 

influence on Lamb as a child, 1. 6z. 

the Lambs at z6 Mitre Court 

Buildings, I. xo8. 

Crabb Robinson living in, I 337. 

Mary Lamb's love ofi I. 368. 

reason of the Lambs leaving, I. 

388. 

the Lambs leave, I. 390. 

the Benchers and Mrs. Norris, II. 

176. 
TempU Bar, M. E. W.'s lines on Charles 

Lamb in, II. 9. 
Tennyson, Alfred, his Poems, published 
by Moxon, II. 227. 

and Jerdan's review of, II. 227. 

his poems, Crabb Robinson on, II. 

251. 
his poems, Lamb's good opinion 

of, II. 271. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, and 

** Saint Charles," II. 133, 134. 
Thalabaf by Southey, Lamb on, I. 305. 
Thames, The, and Lamb's holiday, 1804, 

I. 247- 

Lamb on, II. 89. 

Thames Street, a favourite with Lamb, 

I. 344. 
Thanet, Isle of, Mary Lamb on, I. 242. 
•* That Home is Home though it is never 

so Homely," by Lamb, II. i. 
"That We should Lie Down with the 

Lamb," by Lamb, II. 84. 
** That We should Rise with the Lark," by 

Lamb, II. 84, 146. 
Theatre, The, Lamb's first visit to, I. 43. 

Charles and Mary at, described in 

** Old China," I. 173. 

Charles and Mary at Sadler's 

Wells, I. 241. 

at Covent Garden, I. 309. 

at the Lyceum, I. 309. 

•^ — Lamb on, 1. 325, 362. 



Theatre, The, Kean in ** Richard IL," L 

355. 

Monden's rettrement, II. xji6, 127. 

and Miss Isola, IL 127. 

Thgatrum Poetarum Anglicamorum, by 

Phillips, and Lamb, II. 274* 
•«Thekla's Song" (Schiller), Lamb's^- 

sion of, I. x8x. 
Thelwall, John, *' Citizen," Lamb's en- 
deavour to see, I. X2i. 

visits Coleridge at Stowey, L X37. 

and Rickman, I. z86. 

his imprisonment, I. 23Z. 

in x8i8, II. 26. 

his Champion and Lamb's epi- 
grams in, II. 26. 

tabooed, II. 57. 

** Theses Qu«damTheolo|:icse,'* by Lamb, 
sent to Colendge, I. 133. 

sent to Southey, 1. Z42. 

"This Lime-tree Bower my Prison," by 

Coleridge, I. XX7. 
Coleridge's note on Charles 

and Mary in 1834, 1. 134 ; 11. 267. 
Thompson, Marmaduke, at the Lambs, 

I. Z83. 
Thomson, James, his grave at Richmond, 

I. 224. 

Thornton, Sir Edward, a achoolieUow of 

Lamb's, 1. 69. 
** Thoughts on Presents of Game,** by 

Lamb, II. Z44, 258. 
Thurlow, E. H., his sonnet on the heron, 

II. 68, 296. 

Thursday evenings, Lamb's, I. 373 and 

on ; II. Z15. 
Ticknor, George, in London in 18x9, II. 24. 
"Tiger, The,'^by WUliam Blake, Lamb'i 

praise of, II. 125. 
Time, Lamb on, II. 93, 2x2. 
Times, The, and Crabb Robinson and 
Walter, I. 306. 

Thomas Barnes editor of, I. 319. 

and Alsager, I. 354. 

Barron Field dramatic critic to, L 

357. 

on the •• Letter of Elia to Southey," 

II. iio. 

and Southey*s poem on Lamb, IL 

114, 226. 

and the public subscription foi 

Hone, II. 224. 

and Lamb's sonnet to Samnd 

Rogers, II. 259. 
Tipp, John, accounUnt of the South-Set 

House, and John Lamb, II. 72. 
Titian, Lamb on, I. 261, 268, 3x0, 383; 

II. 125. 
" Titus Andronicus," 1. 303, 
"To Emma Isola," poem by W. S. 
Landor, II. 246. 
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"To Emma Learning Latin/' by Mary 

Lamb, IL 183, XI4. 
"To a Friend who asked. How I felt 

when the Nurse first puresented my 

Infimt to me," by Coleridge, L xog. 
** To a Friend who has declared his In- 
tention of Writing no more Poetry," 

by Coleridge, L 104, 105. 
"To Simplicity," by Coleridge, quoted 

(Coleridge's Higginbottom sonnet), 

L 124. 
"To the Sister of Elia," by W. S. Lan- 

dor, II. 281. 
**To a Young Friend on his Proposing 

to Domesticate with the Author," by 

S. T. Coleridge, I. 109. 
" Toad or Frog ? " (Godwin's question), 

I. 179. 

Tobacco and Lamb, I. 239, 240, 333, 

334; n. 173. 
•^ the acquirement of the habit, I. 240. 

— his excess in, I. 240. 

— its pleasant effect, I. 243. 

— his " Farewell to Tobacco," I. 261 ; 

II. 198. 

— giving up, I. 266, 273, 349, 35X, 363, 

368, 372 ; II. 173. 

— Mary Lamb on, I. 266, 271. 

— on the charms ofi I. 365. 

— in his later years, Mrs. Coe's testi- 

mony and Talfourd's, II. 173. 

— and Macready on Lamb's wi^, 1834, 

II. 260. 

Tobin, James, and Coleridge at Barnard's 
Inn, I. 245. 

— John, the dramatist. Miss Benger's 

biography of, I. i8z. 
" Tom Bowling," by Charles Dibdin, II. 

104. 
" Tom Pry," by Charles Lamb, and Poole's 

" Paul Pry," II. 90. 
Tomalin meets Lamb at Robinson's, I. 
307. 

— and Coleridj^e's lectures, I. 307. 
Tonna, Mrs., sister of J. B. Dibdin, her 

account of the beginning of his 
friendship with Lamb, II. Z04. 

Tooke, Home, his imprisonment, I. 231. 

Tottenham and the Lambs' walks, I. 

365. 
Tour through the Batavian Ripublic^ by 

R. Fell, I. 202. 
Tradespeople and the Lambs, II. 2x0. 
Trimmer, Mrs., Lamb on her books for 

children, I. 232. 
and reading for the young, II. 

189. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Lamb's liking 

for, II. 32. 
Tripe and Lamb, II. 25a 
Tnstram Shandy, I. 57, X85, 366. 



Triumph of Poetry, The," by George 
Dyer, quoted, I. X57. 
Trollope, A. W., his History of Christ's 
Hospital, I. 47, 54. 

succeeds Boyer, I. 59. 

Truth for Truth's sake, Carlyle on, II. 

238. 
Tucker's Light 0/ Nature Revealed, Haz- 

litt's abridgement of, I. 249, 262. 
Tunbridge Wells, The Lambs at, II. 
X05. 
Turkies," Crabb Robinson's gifts of, L 
315 ; II. 216. 
Turnips, Lamb's fondness for, II. X73. 

— and boiled mutton. Lamb's joke on, II. 

22X. 

Tuthill, Dr., afterwards Sir George, his 
defeat at St. Luke's Hospital, I. 

309. 

and Lamb's release from the India 

House, II. X36. 
Twain, Mark, his famous pleasantry, I. 

3oiB, footnote. 
Tween, Arthur, and Charles, their marri- 
age to the Misses Norris, II. X75. 

— Chitfles, on Lamb's small figure, II. 

175- 

— Jane (daughter of Randal Norris), her 

account of Mrs. Bartram and her 
daughters, I. 83. 
on the Lambs' visit to France, II. 

87, 88. 
"Twelfth Night," and Lamb's memory, 
L78. 

compared with Titian, I. 268. 

" Twelfth Night, Fable for," by Lamb, L 

2x5. 
Twelve Sonnets and an Epilogue, by 

Thomas Westwood, II. X91. 
Twichell, Rev. Joseph, and Mr. Ogilvie's 

reminiscences of Lamb, II. X44. 
"Two Races of Men, The," by Lamb, I. 

200. 
" Two Thieves, The ; or. The Last Stage 

of Avarice," by Wordsworth, I. 344. 

U 

Udall, Mrs., linen draper at Winchmore 

Hill, and Lamb, II. X97. 
Ulswater, the home of the Clarksons, 

Charles and Mary at, I. 228. 
Uncle Toby (Tristram Shandy), Lamb on 

Joseph Cottle's likeness to, I. X85. 
Unitarianism, Lamb's nominal creed, I. 
90. 

— and Lamb's open letter to the London 

Maganne, X825, II. 59, 237. 

— and G. D.'s tract. Lamb on, II. 237. 

— and his letter to Miss Hutchinson, 

1825, II. 237. 
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Unitarianitm, Coleridge*! later hoedltty 

to. 1833, II. 237. 
Um Burial^ by Sir Thomas Browne, 

Lamb on, I. 381. 



Vale, Mifts Louisa, of Enfield, her recol- 
lection of Lamb, II. 192. 

Valpy, James, his edition of the classics 
edited by Dyer, I. 158 ; II. 8. 

:— Philarete Chasles meets Lamb at his 
office, II. 7, 8. 

Versailles, the Kenneys living at, II. 87. 

— Lamb's wife there, II. 91. 

Viands, Lamb and his favourite, I. 194, 

260, 261, 279; II. 250. 
Vindicator, his letter in defence of Lamb, 

I. 339. 340- 

"Vindictive Man, The," by Holcroft, its 

failure, I. 276. 
Virgil's tomb. Lamb and the acorns from, 

II. 251. 

" Vision, The," by Coleridge, I. 88. 
"Vision of Judgment," by Lord Byron, 
Lamb on, II. 99, 270. 

by Southey, Lamb on, II. 99. 

"Visit to the Cousins, The," by Mary 

Lamb, I. 39, 44, 291. 
Visit to Paris in 1814, by John Scott, II. 

34- 
Visitors, the plague of, Lamb on, II. 2, 3, 

4- 
Voltaire, his tales, and Lamb on, I. 362. 

— and Lamb's evenings, I. 387. 

— Lamb on, I. 392, 393. 

W 

Waggoner, The, by Wordsworth, dedi- 
cated to Charles Lamb, II. 18. 

Lamb on, II. 18, 19. 

Wainewright, Thomas Griffiths (" Janus 

Weathercock "), II. 38, 39. 

Talfourd on, II. 38. 

and Blake, II. 38, 126. 

and Lamb's recommendation of 

to Moxon, II. 39. 

and Lamb's ghost, II. 39. 

his crimes and death, II. 39. 

and Lytton and Dickens, II. 

40. 

on Clare and Lamb, II. 40. 

and the London Magcusine, II. 

41. 
in the "Letter of Elia to 

Southey," II. no. 
Wakefield, Gilbert, and Lamb's faux pas, 

II. 64. 
Waldens, The, of Bay Cottage, Church 

Street, Edmonton, II. 252. 



Waldeiia, The, Charles moves widi Ifaiy 
to, IL asa. 

Mr. H. F. Cox's account oC IL 253. 

Mil. WaMen's temper and Ifaiy 

Lamb's kindness, IL 385. 
Wales, Prince of (Prince Regent), and 
Lamb's ''Triumph of the 
Whale," I. 3ao, 321, 322, 335. 

Leigh Hunt's article on, L 322. 

and Lamb's "love" fior. L 324. 

Lamb's epigrams on, IL 26, 27. 

Coleridge's feeling against, U. 

26. 

Lamb's hatred oi; II. 55. 

Walking, Lamb and, II. 86, x8o, 196, 197, 

200, 212. 
Walpole, Horace, I. z. 
Waltham and walks to, I. 172, 
Walton, Izaak, Lamb's eulogy of^ L X03. 

and Burnett's Sp^eiwuns of Prose^ 

I. 209. 

and Lamb on, II. 86, 325. 

and Thomas Westwood, II. 175, 

190. 
Wandering Jew, The, and Martin 

Bumey's wish to see, L 383. 
Wapping, the birthplace of George Dyer, 

I. 144. 
Ward, Robert, afterwards Plumer Ward, 

L25. 
Wardour Street and Lamb, II. 250. 
Warren, Samuel, his meeting with Lamb, 

11.262. 
Warton, Thomas, his "Sonnet in Dug- 
dale," Lamb's praise of, L 344. 
Wasps and Lamb, II. 179, z8o. 
Watchman, The, its existence ended, I. 

88. 
Waterloo Place, No. 13, dinners of the 

London MagoMine at, II. 37. 
Wawd, of the India House, Lamb's 

couplet on, II. 145. 
"Way of the World, The," Lamb's third 

play, I. 144. 
Webster, his " White Devil," Lamb read- 

in^, I. 262. 
— Daniel, Lamb on, I. 386. 
" Wedding, The," by Lamb, IL 61. 
Wordsworth's preference for, II. 

248. 
Wednesday evenings, the Lambs', I. 292, 

311, 316, 319, 373 and on. See also 

Thursday evenings. 
Weekes, H., his medallion of Lamb, IL 

293. 
Weight, Mr. and Mrs., and the Lamb 

family in 1794, I. 75. 
Wem, in Shropshire, Hazlitt's parental 

home, I. 248. 
Wesley, Miss Sarah, daughter of < 

Wesley, I. 180, 181. 
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West, Sir Algernon, his RgnUnisancMt I. 

377. 

— Benjamin, and ** Pink *' De Quincey's 

admiration of, I. 269. 
West Hill Green, Buntingford, Lamb*8 

property at, I. 325. 
Westall, William, meets Lamb at Henry 

Rogers' rooms, I. 255. 
Westminster Abbey and the memorial to 
Novello, I. 398. 

the Musical Festival at, 1834, 

Lamb on, IL 266. 

— Bridge and Wordsworth, IL 22, 

28. 
Westmorland, Lamb on the caves of, 

IL 68. 
Westwood, Francis, at Miss Vale's school, 

IL 192. 

— Thomas, the elder, and his son's 

future, II. 192. 
the Lambs lodging with, 

IL 213, 214. 

described by Lamb, II. 214, 

215, 216. 
the younger, his ChronicU of ths 

CompUat AngUr, and 

Lamb, II. 175, 190. 
his reminiscences of the 

Lambs, II. z88, 189, 190. 
the Lambs' kindness to, II. 

188, 189, 190. 
and Lamb's books, IL 189, 

191. 
taught Latin by Mary Lamb, 

II. 190. 
and the Bibliotheca Pisca- 

toria, II. Z90, 191. 
his Twelve Sonnets and an 

Efiloguef and Lamb and 

Walton, IL 191. 

and Landor, II. 192. 

his death, II. 192. 

Lamb procures a situation 

for, II. 237. 
on the Lambs at Edmonton, 

IL 272. 
catches frogs for Miss 

Kelly, II. 272. 
Bridget Elia's carpenter, IL 

272. 
Westwoods, The, their extortions, IL 

233. 
and Wordsworth's excess in sugar, 

H. 233. 
described by Crabb Robinson, 1 1. 

237. 
the beginning of Lamb's dislike of, 

IL 244, 25X. 

the Lambs leave, IL 252. 

Westwood Cottage in the present day, 
II. 213, 217. 



Whale, The, at Margate, Lamb on, II. 

64. 
Whateley, Joseph, former vicar of Wid- 
ford, I. 37. 

— Archbishop, his son, husband of Jane 

Plumer, I. 37. 
Wheatley, Kitty, of Widford, I. 37. 
Whist, Lamb on, I. 234. 

— at Lamb's Thursday evenings, I. 373, 

375- 
White, Blanco, and Coleridge's invitation 
to meet Lamb, II. 155. 

— James, one of Lamb's bondsmen at 

the India House, I. 76. 

a schoolfellow of Lamb's, I. 85. 

in the treasurer's office at Christ's 

Hospital, I. 85. 

and the Fahtaff LetUrs, I. 85. 

J. M. Gutch on, I. 85. 

described by Lamb in " The 

Praise of Chimney Sweepers," 

I. 86, 87. 

as a friend, I. 127, 143, 175, 183. 

Lloyd living with, X7g3f L 129. 

Lamb sta3ring with, 1800, I. 183. 

and Robert Lloyd, I. 295. 

and Lamb's lottery puffs, I. 299. 

at Lamb's party, 1815, 1. 355. 

at Lamb's Thursday evenings, 

I. 379. 

his death, IL 66. 

his FaUtajSTs Letters gwen by 

Lamb to Landor, II. 245. 
" White Devil, The," by Webster, Lamb 

reading, I. 262. 
Widford, I. 36. 

— and Lamb's sonnets, I. 81. 

— and Rosamund Gray, I. 139. 

— the Norrises living there, II. 171, 172. 

— Lamb's later visits to, II. 171. 

" Wife, The," by J. Sheridan Knowles, 
Lamb's prologue and epilogue to, 
II. 252. 

** Wife's Trial, The," by Charles Lamb, 
II. 183, 184. 

published in Blackwood, II. 

203. 

and Lamb on Blackwood's pay- 
ment, II. 203. 

Wight, Isle of; the Lambs' visit to, with 
the Bumeys, I. 242. 

Lamb on, I. 243. 

Wild Oats, by O'Keeffe, mentioned by 
Lamb, II. 125. 

Wilde, Sergeant (afterwards Lord Truro), 
and Martin Bumty, 1. 235. 

Lamb's election squibs for, II. 2x8. 

Wilkinson, Thomas, of Yanwath, Charles 
Lloyd with, I. X09. 

Wilkie, David, R.A., his friendship for 
Haydon, I. 3x7. 
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Will, Lamb's first, II. 1x9. 

— Lamb's second, IL 231. 

William IV. and Coleridge's pension, II. 

235. 
Williams, Dr., his library, and the Crabb 
Robinson papers, I. 305. 

— the Ratcliffe Highway murderer, and 

Dyer, I. 163. 

— Mrs., of Fornham, and Miss Isola's 

situation with, II. 195. 
— and Emma Isola's illness, II. 

220. 

Lamb's letters to, II. aao, aai. 

her verses, Lamb on, II. aai. 

— Lamb's acrostics for, II. aaz. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker, and Elia in 
America, and Lamb, II. 203. 

his Pencillings by the Way, II. 

263. 

and Landor and Crabb Robin- 
son, II. 263. 

his account of Crabb Robin- 
son's brealc&st and the 
Lambs, II. 263, 264, 265. 

and Elia, II. 265. 

his enthusiasm for Lamb's 

writings, II. 265. 

Wilson, Professor, " Christopher North," 
and Sir Walter Scott, I. 270. 

his Noctes Ambrosiana, II. 36. 

on Elia, II. 36. 

his ** Metricum Symposium " and 

Lamb, II. 36. 

and Lamb and his work, II. 36. 

on the " Letter of Elia to Southey," 

II. no. 

his meeting with Lamb, 1832, II. 

243. 

his benediction on Lamb, II. 243. 

Wilson, Walter, biographer of Defoe, 

Lamb's letter to, 1801, I. 210. 
Wiltshire, the Lambs' visit to, I. 298. 
Wimborne and Mary Druitt, I. 223. 
Winchmore Hill and Lamb's walks, II. 

196, 197. 
and Lamb on the music at West- 
minster Abbey, II. 266. 
Windham, William, M.P., and John 

Lamb, I. 307 ; II. 78, 79, 80. 
Windsor, Mary Lamb at, I. 341. 
Wine, Lamb on, II. 222, 230. 
Winter, Lamb on, II. lao. 
Winterslow, the home of the William 

Hazlitts, I. 295. 
— the Lambs at, 1809 and 1810, I. 298. 
"Wishing Cap, The," by Leigh Hunt, 
and the Lambs' visits to 
Hunt in prison, I. 326, 327. 

Lamb described, II. 114, 115. 

" Witch Aunt, The," by Lamb, I. 14, 20, 
29Z. 



"Witches and other Night Fean," hf 

Lamb, L x8; II. 60. 
Wither, George, Lamb on, I. Z4a. 

Southey's likins for, I. 261. 

Lamb's copy of, printed by J. M. 

Gutch, II. 144. 
Wodd, Henry, clerk at the East India 

House. See Wawd. 
Womsm, her duty and domestic ambition, 

Mary Lamb on, I. 348. 
Wood, Alderman, Queen Caroline's 

friend. Lamb's sonnet to, II. 26. 
Woodbridge in Suffolk, and Bernard 

Barton, II. 93. 
Woolman, John, the youmal of, intro- 
duced to Lamb by C. Lloyd, 
1. 1x3. 

its influence on Lamb, I. xxj, 

XX4. 

Lamb on, X834, IL 264. 

Wordsworth, Christopher, marries Pris- 
cilla Lloyd, I. X39. 

his home at Binfidd, I. 301. 

— Dorothy, at Racedown wiUi Words- 
worth, I. 90. 

— meets Lamb at Stowey, X797, I. 
X17. 

— described by Coleridge, I. Z19. 

Lamb's letter to, 17^, I. X3Z. 

Lamb sends his play to, I. z8a 

in x8ox, I. X96. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, July 9th, 

x8oj, I. 24X. 

and Mary Lamb's poems, I. 247. 

Mary Lamb's letter and poem to, 

May 7th, 1805, 1- 257t 258. 

Lamb's letter to, June 14U1, 1805, 

I. 258. 

her two letters to Mary Lamb, 

x8o8, 1. 288. 

her deep interest in the Lambs, I. 

301. 

her visit to the Lambs, x8io, L 

301. 

the Lambs' joint letters to, Novem- 
ber X3th, November 23rd, 1810, 
1.302. 

Mary Lamb's letter to, X817, about 

Brighton, I. 372. 

the Lambs' letter to, November 

2xst, 1817, after moving to 
Great Russell Street, I. 390. 

Lamb's letter to, November asth. 

1 819, describing Willy Words- 
worth, II. 21. 

Lamb's letter to, January, 1820, 

on butcher's meat, II. 31. 

Lamb's letter to, January 8th, xSai, 

on " New Year s Eve," IL 6a 

on the death of John Lamab, IL 65. 

on the Essays 0/ Elia^ IL 65. 
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Wordsworth, Dorothy, Crabb Robinson's 
letter to, October 3Z8t, 1823, II. 
XXX, xxg. 

Crabb Robinson's letter to, 

November and, 1825, II. 155. 

Mary Lamb's postscript to, Janu- 
ary 22nd, 1830, II. 219. 

Crabb Robinson's letter to, March, 

1832, II. 242. 

— Mr. Gordon, and the Lamb- Words- 

worth correspondence, II. 275. 

— Captain John, the poet's brother, his 

death, I. 257. 
his character in " The Happy 

Warrior," I. 257. 

Lamb on, I. 257. 

— Mary Lamb's poem on, I. 258. 

— WUliam, I. i, 

on Lamb and holy orders, I. 57. 

at the age of twenty-six, I. ga 

his first meeting with Coleridge, I. 

90. 

— -» meets Lamb at Stowey, 1797, 1. Z17. 

Hazlitt's description of, 1. 118, XZ9. 

moves to Alfoxden, I. 120. 

— — his partnership with Coleridge in 

Lyrical Ballads, I. X20. 

— — his ** Lines Left upon a Seat in a 

Yew Tree," 1. 120, footnote. 
and his sister with Coleridge in 

Germany, I. 132. 
and English Bards and Scotch 

Reviewers, I. 138. 
and his sister separate from 

Coleridge in Germany, I. 142. 
" Lines Written a Few Miles 

above Tintem Abbey," Lamb's 

praise of^ I. 142. 
on Dyer's Life of the Rev, Robert 

Robinson, I. Z48. 

— — Lamb sends his play to, I. x8o. 
living at Grasmere with his sister, 

LZ96. 
sends the Lyrical BalUsds to 

Lamb, I. 196. 

offended byLamb's criticism, I. Z97. 

and John Woodvil, I. X97. 

his letter of castigation to Lamb, 

I. 197. 
his continued correspondence with 

Lamb, I. X98. 
and the German edition of Rosa- 

mund Gray, I. 211. 
Lamb visits his cottage, 1802, I. 

228. 

with his sister in London, I. 229. 

his sonnet on Westminster Bridge, 

I. 229. 
with Lamb at Bartholomew Fair, 

I. 229. 
bit marriage, 1802, 1. 329, 



Wordsworth, William, and his little son, 

I. 24X. 
his p<xrtrait painted by Hazlitt, I. 

249. 
corresponding with De Quincey, I. 

252. 

his •• Happy Warrior," I. 257. 

his brother's death, 1805, the 

Lambs' sympathy on, 1. 257, 258. 
Lamb sends him the *' Farewell to 

Tobacco," I. 261. 
and the ** dual unity " of Charles 

and Mary, I. 269. 
Lamb tells him of " Mr. H.," 1806. 

I. 272. 
Lamb tells him of the Tales from 

Shakespear, I. 273. 

and Coleridffe and his wife, I. 276. 

and the Tales from Shakespear ^ I. 

282. 
and the ease with which he could 

write like Shakespeare if he had 

the mind, I. 287. 

his anxiety for Coleridge, I. 288. 

introduced by Lamb to Crabb 

Robinson, 1808, I. 289. 
Crabb Robinson's admiration for, 

L289. 
and Coleridge, Lamb on, I. 305, 

306. 
his " Hart-leap Well," Lamb's 

praise of, I. 306. 
his ** Leech Gatherer," Lamb on, 

L306. 
his breach with Coleridge, I. 308, 

323. 

his " Peter Bell," Lamb on, I. 324. 

Lamb and Barnes dispute over, I. 

322. 
reconciled with Coleridge through 

Robinson, I. 324. 
Lamb's letter to, about stimulants, 

I. 337- 

his ** Daffodils," Robinson's fond- 
ness for, I. 344. 

his " Two Thieves," Lamb's liking 

for, I. 344. 

Lamb's letter to, August 9th, 1814, 

about Uie f&te, I. 345. 

and Lamb and the Excursion, I. 

345. 354. 

Lamb's letters to, in April, 18x5, 

on India House slavery, I. 352, 

353. 
-» — his Poems, 18x5 edition. Lamb's 

criticism of, I. 353, 354. 
his poem "The Strid," and Mary 

Lamb's joke on, I. 354. 
his " Letter to a Friend of Bums " 

and his " Thanksgiving Ode," 

and Lamb, I. 364. 
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Wofdiworth, Willtam, Lamb's letter 
to, September 23rd, 1816, de- 
■cribiiig a holiday, Hazlitt's 
attack on Coleridse, and Gif- 
ford'8 further inaofonoe, I. 365, 
366, 367. 

Haxlitt*8 hostile atutade to, I. 

— — and Haxlitt*s attack on, I. 372. 
and Hazlitt's attack on Coleridge, 

1.372- 

— — and Coleridge and Ttu Excursion^ 

I. 373. 

— — Lamb's manner to, I. 376, 377. 
and Hazlitt's quarrel with Lamb, 

L388. 
at Haydon's party, 18x7, L 39a, 

393* 394. 395* 

— — and the Comptroller of Stamps, L 

393> 394* 

at Lamb's, 1817, L 399, 400. 

and Talfourd, IL 4. 

Lamb's gift of his Works to, H. 

Lamb's letter to, April 26th, 18x9, 

on ** Peter Bell," IL xa 

— — dedicates his WcLggotur to Lamb, 

IL 18. 

— — in 1820, Crabb Robinson on, 11. 

27, 28. 
Lamb on, II. 32. 

— — Lamb's letter to, March 20th, X822, 

after John Lamb's death, II. 83, 

85. 
at Monkhouse's dinner-party, X823, 

II. loi, 102, 103. 

— — and Moore, II. 102. 

in the ** Letter of Elia to Southey," 

IL no. 
his *< Poet's Epitaph " and Lamb, 

IL 124. 
contrasted with Manning, II. 

128. 
Lamb's letter to, April, 1825, after 

his release, II. 140. 
Lamb's letter to, September 26th, 

1826, introducing Moxon, II. 

163. 

and Lamb on moving, II. 179. 

at Enfield, Thomas Westwood on, 

II. 190. 
and Lamb at Talfourd's party, II. 

195. 

Lamb's letter to, January 22nd, 

1830, on Enfield and the West- 
woods, II. 213. 

his visit to Lamb and excess in 

sugar, 183 X, II. 233. 

and Lamb's Last Essays of Elia, 

II. 248. 

and porter, II. 25 x. 



Wofdsworth, William* Lamb's letter to, 

May, 1833, on the move to 

Edmonton, IL 252. 
Crabb Robinaon's letter to, 

November, X833, IL asS. 
on his delight in Lamb's works, 

IL258. 

Lamb's last letter to, 1834, IL 262. 

his *' Extempore Effusion upon the 

Death of Jsunes Hogg," and the 

deaths of Coleridge and Lamb, 

IL269. 

Lamb's praise of, IL a7x. 

and Lamb's epitaph, IL 275-79, 

284. 

and Lamb's letters to, IL 275. 

his praise of Mary Lamb, IL 276, 

277. 

and the memorial to Charles Lamb 

in Edmonton Church, II. 280. 

— Mrs., and Mary Lamb's inquiries after, 

L288. 

and Crabb Robinson, I. 355. 

Lamb's letter to, February 18th, 

x8x8, on the plague of visitors, 

IL I, 2, 3, 4. 

at Monkhouse's dinner-party, IL 

102. 

— William, the younger. Lamb on, IL 

21, 22, 23. 
Wordsworths, The, their Scotch tour and 
Coleridge, L 245. 

Coleridge nursed by, I. 245. 

at Anthony Robinson's, I. 324. 

in London, 1815, 1. 354. 

at the theatre, I. 355. 

Work, Lamb on over-work and no-work, 

II. 212. 
Works, 1818, of Charles Lamb, I. 80, 129, 
184. 

— Dyer's copy of, given by Lamb to 

Stoddart, I. 149. 

— and Ayrton's MS. volume, I. 176, 

237. 

— the second volume dedicated to Martin 

Burney, I. 235. 

— and Tke Rtfiector, I. 304. 

— refused bv Murray, I. 3^7. 

— published by the Olliers, I. 367; II. 

5,6. 

— Lamb*8 g^fts of, II. 5. 

— and Leigh Hunt, II. 6. 

— and the sonnet to Miss Kelly, IL X2. 

— Lamb on his, at the India House, IL 

142. 
Wright, Walter, author of Hora lonua, 

meets the Lambs at the Colliers, L 

310. 
Wroughton and Tom Sheridan and 

Lamb's collaboration, I. 292. 
Wyat of the WeUs and Lamb, IL x66. 
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Yannoiith, Burnett and Sonthey at, I. 

207. 
YeaT'Bookf Hone's, II. 41, 151, 235. 
Yeats, Timothy, Lamb's guarantor at 

Christ's Hospital, I. 46. 
Yorick and James Elia, Lamb on, II. 

72. 



York Street, Westminster, Na 19, Mil- 
ton's house, Hazlitt living there, I. 
316. 

Young, Sir William, his pictures, I. a68. 



Zadig, and Landor on Elia, II. 245. 
" Zapolya," by S. T. Coleridge, L 363. 
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Brown (P. H.), Eraser Professor of Andcat 
(Scottish) History at the University of Edin- 
burgh. SCOTLAND IN THE TIMEOF 
QUEEN MARY. Dtmy 9^. 7*,ed!nU, 

Browne (Sir ThomasX See Standaid 
Library. 

Brownell (0. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. TAir^ Mditwm, 
Crown 9(P0. 6t. ; aUo Demy 8c*w. ddL 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



General Literature 



Browninf (KOtMrtX See Little Library. 

Baoldud_^nBOiM T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. With lUut- 
tratioos bv Harry B. Nbilsom. Cmm 

Bookton'OL M.> THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA : « Ballad-Epic See^md Bdi' 
tion, Crvnm 8tv. %s. M, net. 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery PUy. F^t/rtA 
Edition, Cmtm Sva. it. net. 

BndM (B. A. Wallil)L THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over loo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Tw0 Volmmes, Royal^nfo, ;C3» 3«* net. 

Bull (PanD, Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Stcomd EdiHon, 
Crown Zv0, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also puUisbed. 

Bnlle^ (MiaiX Se« Social Questions 
Series. 

Bnnyan (Jolm). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
bjy C H. Firth, M.A With 39 lUustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr, Sew. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and English 

BurlSj^'. J.X M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCF^ With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Sfw. v. 

BnrmM (CMeUX GOOPS AND HOW 
TO BE THEM. With numerous Ilhistra- 
tions. Smail Ato, 6s. 

BnrkeCBdxnimaX See English Library. 

Bom (A. B.), D. D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 

Bom (J. H.X B.D. See Library of Devotion. 

Bunand (Sir P. G.X REcfORDS and 

REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With a Portrait by H. v. 
Hbrkombr. Crowm 8vo, Fourth and 
Chtaper Edition, 6». 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

BnniB (Robert), the POEMS OF. 

Edited by Anorbw Lang and W. A. 
Craicik. With Portrait. Third Edition, 



Bl 



Demy 8vtf , gilt top, 6s. 

mmMde (W. P.), M.A. _ _ 

MENT HISTORY FOR USE 



OLD TESTA- 
IN 
SCHOOLS. Crown^Do. y. 6d, 
Burton (Alfired). See illustrated Pocket 

«BaM27'(F. W.K D.D., Fellow and Vice. 
President of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGYAND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS: The Bamp. 
ton Lectures for 2905. Demjr ivo, las. 6d, 
net. 

Batler (JOMPh). See English Library. 

Caldecott (Al&OdX D.D. See Haodbboks 
ofTheoloffT. 

Oald«rwood (D. 8.X Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School. Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCUD AND ALGEBRA. Inthrae 
packets of 40, with Answers, rr. each. Or 
in three Books, price «&, %d,^ and yL 



Cainteldfe(Ada)[lfri.CltroM]. THIRTY 

YEARS m AUSTRALIA. Dtmf 8w. 
^t,6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



onial Jfidition U alsepuuisbed. 

^(CtoorMX See Little Library. 

Oap«r (fi. F. HO^ See Oxford Biographies. 



OanTi1ng(C 

SpSTli 



lUn. milted by i;. k. i« 
R, Fellow of Magdalen Cdlege, 
Three Volumes. Crown 8cv. 181. 



(JolmX See Illustrated Podcet 

Library. 

CarlVto (Tlumuui). THE FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Flbtchrr, 
Oxford. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by Q, H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lom as. Three 
VMumes. Demy 8m». x8«. net. 

Oarlyla (B. M. and A. J.). M.A. See 

Lnders of Religion. 

*Carpenter (Maigaztt). THE CHILD 

IN ART. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown %vo, 6s. 

Ohamberlin (Wilbur B.). ORDERED 

TO CHINA CrownZvo. 6s. 
A Cokxiial Edition is also published. 

OhaniMr CO. 0.) and Roberta (M. B.> 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With i6 full- 
psM Illustrations. Crown %vo. a«. 6d. 

Chattertqn (ThomaaX See Methuen's 
English library. 

Clion«meldg.ord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachry, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. %vo, tas. 

*(mdgt«rton <Q. K.). DICKENS. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Den^ 8cv. 
7S. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

CbxlBtian (F. W.) THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many IllnstratioDt and 
Maps. Demy 9tfO. lat. 6d, net, 

dleero. See Cfaissical Transbtions. 

ClarkO (F. A.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

(naathar (A. L.) and Cmmp (&). 
RICHARD WAGNERS nTuSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpreutioos, embodying 
Wa^^ner's own explanations, in Four 
Volumes, Fcap ^oo, %s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— Thb Ring op tkb Nibblvko. 
Vol. XL— Parsifal, LoHXHGRiir, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol, It.— Tic] ST am akd Tsolcb. 
CUnoll (O. ) Srt Lit t] e Giiide*, 
ClOUgi (W. T.>, 5?e Junior Scboo! Dooka, 
OOflSl (W, ©X B-A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INVLRGIL. Civiwi Sm. w, 
Cobb (T. ). S ee LU tie Blue Books. 
Cobb IW, F4, M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS; with A CommeDtary, Btmjf 
Erv» iojh ^L neL 
COlerld|r«(S.T.), SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by AttTHVa SifMgprs. Fcaf. »Pff. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



CkdUnfl (W. B.X M.A. See Chnrchmui'i 
Library. 

Ootonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA CX)MMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 oofnes on 
handmade paper. Foli<^. Tk$nggGm'muum^L 

Combe (WllliJUa). See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Oook (A. H). M.A. See E. C Maichant. 

CkMke-Tajlor (R. W-X See Sodal Ques- 
tions Series. 

CorelU (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute to the 
Noble Life of Victoria Regina. Smaii 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.4U. is, 
CknrkTan (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Oot6e(&oeemar7). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Sec0md Edittpn. 

Fcap, 8p0. 9f. td.; Umther, xi. 6d, tut 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. Am/. 8cw. as, 6d. tut, • 
OCIWUjik\mham\ See Little Library. 

Cowper (Wimam). the poems of. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
). C Bailby, M.A. With Ilhistratioos, 
including two unpublished designs by 
William Blakb. Twp VclmttuM. Detny 
8f« xof. 6//. tieU 

0€IZ(J. Charlet), LL.D., F.SA. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

GOX (HaroldX B.A. See Social Questions 
Senes. 

Crabbe (OeorireX Sec Little Library. 

Craigle(W. A.). A primer of burns. 

Crffwn Sz'tf. as. 6d. 
Craik (Mr8.X See Little Library. 
Craaliaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Chrawford (P. Q.). Sre Mary C. Danson. 
Croach (W.X BRYAN KING. With a 

Portrait. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. tut. 

Crulkshank (O.) THE loving baL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Crown i6mo. is. 6d. tut. 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, 
1811. 

Cmmp (B.). See A. L. Geather. 

Oimllffe (F. H. E.), Fellow of All SouU' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In a vols, 
Qtuirto. X5r. each. 

OattS (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (Q. W.X, M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Blary C.) and Crawford (F. 

O.X FATHERS IN THE FAITH. 

Stnai/Bvo ir. 6d. 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The lulian Text edited by Paget Tovmbbe, 

M.A.,D.Litt. CronmBvo, 6s, 



(Cjrl]). See 
d Little Books on Art. 



THE PURGATORIOOF DANTB. 

Translated into Spenaariaa Prow by C 

GoRDOir Wbight. With tbe IcaUan tcsL 

Fca^ 8Mk as. 6d. tut. 

See also Paget Tqynbee and Lktle Library. 

DtaUfyiQwagt). See Little Ubranr. 

0*1X07 OL F.I M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crmn 

8CVL ST. 61^ 

DaTonport " 

Library and L 

Da^il CL W. C), M.A., Fellow and Totor 
of Bailiol CoUm, Author of ' Charlonagne. ' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: xo66-xo7a. WUk 
Maps and Illnstratioas. I>etMy990, tot.6d. 
tut. 

Dawion (1. J.X MOROCCO. Being a 
bundle of jottings, notes, impreasioast 
tales, and tributes. With many lUoatca- 
tions. D^tmr S*^ io«. 6d. tuL 

Doaae (A. aX See Liule Library. 

DtflM«(Leon)L THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown 8vA as. 

Dtmotrtlienei. theolynthiacsand 

PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a new 
prindple by Otho Hoixand Crwmm 8Ml 

DcmosllMBM. A&AINSTCONON AND 
CALUCLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Dakwin Swxrr, M.A. 
/^ca/. Zvo. as. 

DiOkona (dUZlMX See Little Library and 
Illustrated Podcet Library. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. First Series. 
Crown 8c«. 4s, 6d, tut. 

DiOUnaon (O. L.). M.A., FcHow of Kloir's 

C:olle«, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. 

Crown 8xw. as. 6d. 
Dick80n(H. N.), F.R.SE.. F.R.Met. Soc 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Crvnm 

9vo. as. 6d. 
I>ilke(LadyX See Sodal <>iest ions Series. 
Dillon (Edward). SeeConnoisseur'sLibrarr. 
Ditchneld (P. K), M.A., F..S. A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. With an Introduction by 

Augustus Jkssohp, D. D. Socotui Edits^tt^ 

Crown 8vtf. 6f . 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Crofwn Sew. 6r. See 

also Half-crown Library. 
Dixon (W. M.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Socond Edition. Crmwn 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Editiatu Crwmn 

Svo. as, 6d. 
Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 

With Portraits. Ttoo Voium^s, JDrmsy 

8v#. IM. tut, 
Dwt&Y (May). SONGS OF THE R£AL. 

Crown Svo, xs. 6d, tut. 
A Tolume of poeoas. 



THE 
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Doiudas (James), the man in the 

PULPIT. CrfiwmBvo, ».&/.»//. 

]>OWd«n (J.X I>-I>*i Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churcnjnan's Libfraiy. 

Dra^ (O. ) See Books on BusiiMsa. 

Drlyer (8. R. ;, D. D. , D. C. L. , Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cnrwit 8Mb 6«. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

DrylrantCA. R ). See LitUe Books on Art. 

Pttgnld (Cliarlm See Books on Business. 

Donean (8. J.) (Mrs. Cotks), Author of 'A 
Voyage of C.»nsoUtion.' ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. StamdEditimt, 
Crown ivo. 6*. 

]>aiin (J. T.X D. Sc , and Konddla (Y. A.X 

GENERALELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. %s. 6d, 
Dimstan (A. R), aSc. See Junior Sdiool 

Books. 

Dnrliam (Tha Eaxl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demv 8tv. 4^. 6(/. net 

Dutt (W. A.X A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK. Medium Zvo. 6d.net, 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Peank 
SoUTiiCATB. ^Large Demjf 8cw. 6f. See 
also Little Guides. 

Earle (John). Bishop of Salisbmy. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHlE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Poit 
\tmo, 9* net, 

Edmonds, (Major J. R). R.E.; D.A.Q.. 

M.a See W. Birkbeck Wood. 
Edwards (COemantX See Soda! Qneations 

Scries, 
Edwards (W. DonglasX See (^^mracrcial 

Series. 
Egan (PlerceX See Illustrated Podeet 

Library. 
Egerton (H. R). M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 

and (Reaper Issue. Demy dtfo, j». 6d, 

net, 
A Coloiiia] Editioin is a^so published. 
Ellaby (C. O.). S« The Utifc Guides. 
Ellerton (?. 0. \. See S. 1 Stone. 
Eliwood (Thomafl). Tlfk HISTORY OF 

TH C LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Cwur, 

Eagel {E.X A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITEKVTliRKt From its Beginning to 
'IVr,ny'.5iu Translated from the German. 
DetHif Z/oo, 7/. f>d, net, 

Erasmna. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANS 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight, replenished with most wholesome 
precepts, made by the farnoos derk Ecasmos 
of Roteraame, to the which is added a new 
and marrellous proikable preface. 



From the editi«i printed by Wynken do 
Worde for John Byddell, 1533. F€e^ 8v«. 

Fairbro£er(W.H.XM.A. THEPHILO. 
S(JPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cromm^vo, y.6d, 

Faner (RaghuOdX THE garden of 

ASIA. Second Editiom. CriownHto. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 

F«rriar(illsaaX See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton). M.Inst. CS. See 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henrys See English Lib* 
rary. 

Flflin (8. W.X M. A. See Junior Emminaiion 
Series. 

Firth ax nX M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Hurtorv of the BnglUh Soldier 
dttring the Ciril wars, the Commoowaaltb, 
and the Protectorate. Crown %90. &i. 

Fisher (O. W.l M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With numer- 
ous IHustrattonSk /Vinr 8v#. loe. 6d. , 

ntsCtaraldaMwardX therubaIYAt 

OP OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. St«phbm Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. T>. Ro^a. Cpowm 
9vo, 6r. See also Miniature Library. 

Flaeker (W. R.X M.A., D.C U, Headmaster 
of the Dean Close Schof»t, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
Part X. MoRNtNG and Evbning Pxavkr 
AND Litany. With an Introdoction and 
Notes. Crown tvo, ts. 6d. 

Flnx\A. W.), M.A., William Dow Profenor 
of Political Economy in M*Gill UniTenity, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE^ 
Demy BV0.7S. 6d. not, 

FOrtesene (wra. O.) I$ee Little Books on 
Art. 

Fraser (DaTldX A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Crown 8sk^ 6e. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ftaser (J. FA ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Ilhstimtions. 
Fonrtk Edition Crown 9Mi 6s. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 

FtSnOh (W.), M. A. See Textbooks of Tech- 
nology. 

Ftfadlesnlch (Ed. Ton). DAIRY bac- 

TERIOLOGY. A Short Maotial for tbo 
Use of Students. Traiislated by T. R. 
AiN S WO K i' H Davis, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown Ztfo. as. 6d, 

Fnlfiird (M. W.X Bf.A. See Chnrehman's 
Bible. 

0. O^aad F. 0. a. JOHN BULL'S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERIAND. By CHAJtm Gbaxb. With 
4dIlhistrationaby F. CARXimtSRt (»OULD 
Second Edi*ion, CnmwBsv. is, net. 

OaUOhaiKW. H.). See Little (kndes 
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OAmtadO(a«Offir«y,Biq.X See lUastnted 
Pocket Library. 

Gai]caU(Mr8.X See IJttle Library. 

Qaiquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.a See 
Antiquary's Books. 

CkHam CH. B.XM.A.. Felbwof NewCoU^e, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGUSU mS' 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
EdUUm, Revised, with n new Chapter 
anduding the Sontn African War. Crvnm 

AHIStSriCAL GEOGRAPHY of THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. S€«9md EditUn. 
Crown Bv0. xs, 6d. 

Oibbilll (H. d£ B.), LittD., M.A. IN« 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. FomrtA 
Edition, Dtmy Zvo. xoc ^d, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crtwn Zv0. is. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. TVn/A EdiiUm. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr»um Sew. xs. 

ENGLISHSOCIALREFORMERS. 
Sictnd Edition. Crown 9fo. as, 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and Socia) 
Questions Series. 

OiSbon (Bdwardy. THE DECLINE and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, bv J. B. BuRV, M.A., 
lAtUu., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam. 
bridge. In Seven Volumes. Dentyivo. Gilt 
to/, 9s, 6d, emek. Also, Cr, Svo. 6s, each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. Birkbbcx Hill, LL.D. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also English Librar>'. 

Gibson (B.'C. B.K D.D., Ix>rd Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theok>gy, and Oxford Bio- 
jnaphies. 

Qllbert (A. R-X See Little Books on Art 

QoOtref (EUzabeUiX A BOOK OF RE. 
MEMBRANCE. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. as. 6d. net. 

CkxUey (A. D.). M.A.. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
TAird Edition. Fca/.Zvo. as. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. ^vo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcmp. Spo. as. 6d. 

Goldnnltli (GUver). THE viCAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With s^Coloured Plates 
bv T. RowLANDSON. Royal 8cv. One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 18x7. Also 
Fca/. yimo. With 10 Plates in Photo- 
gravure by Tony Tohannot. Leather, as. 6d. 
net. See also Illustrated Pocket Library 
and English Library. 

Ctoodrlon-nreer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demy 9vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
Ctoodga (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells I 
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Theolopcal College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

OralUUIl (P. AndAnon). See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 

OraoMr (F. 8.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second Edition. Crmom 8m. 
9s.6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crmom 

Oray ffi.irQaeeia GERMAN PASSAGES 

FORUNSEENTRANSLATION. Crwmm 

as.6d. 

'.L.).B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With z8i 
Diagrams. Crown Zvo. ye. 6d. 

Oreen (O. BucUand), M.A., A#ststant 

Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John's CoHege* Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LfriN SYNTAX. Crmou 
9vo. %s. 6d. 
Oreen QL T.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenidfre (A. H. J.> M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: Dunng the Later RepobUc 
and the Early Prindpate. In Sir Voimsiaes. 
Demy %vo. Yol. I. (133- X04 uc ). tos. 6d, 
net. 

areciLWdiaHnra). See Miniature LibtBry. 

QMOnr (i. A.) THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. With numerous lUustzadons. 
Crown 9tfO. as. 6d. 

Oregoxy (Mill E. a). See Libnry oT 
Devotion. 

QreTllla Minor. A MODERN JOURNAU 

Edited by J. A. Spbndkk. Crmms 9mo. 

Orinling^Oi H.). A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

J S4 ^-^jg . W i ih 1 1 1 us 11 ..£ i - Revised , with 

an a Stt i 1 1 :. liu] cb;i jj.tc r. / V my Brv. tos. 6d. 
Gmbb < H. C J S«:c Tea ibooks of Tech nolngy. 
Guinej (Louisa l.h HURRELL 

FRQt7DKi Memortindi and Corameota. 

I Uu drafted. Pemy Bt-^l kk. 6d. not. 
Qwyim (H L,), A BIRTHDAY BOOR. 

New and cVi^per \5*^u^- ^€^yai8zfO. 5*. net. 

HacKett (Johnv, E.n. a HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CVPRUS, W\ih Maps and Illustrations. 
Pfmy Sw* IS*- »''• 

Haddan (A. ai Sc.a, F,R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, nLACK. WHITE. AND 
BROWN. With numy lUustratioos and a 
Map. £>fmyBtv. 15X. 

HadHftld (B^Kl See Social Questions 

Hall i%. HJ *nd Naal (W. O.). THE 
ANCIENT RUI?JS OF RHODESIA, 
With numerDuJ IllitstnLions. Second 
Edition, rrvtifd, Dtmy &?'->, 10*. 6d. net. 

Hall {R. K.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Pbns and lUustratioDs. 

* Socond Edition. K^yalZvo. axe, not. 
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Hamilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byantioe 
Texts. 

Hammmiil (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Dtmy boc. 
los, inL 
Haxmay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, From Ea«lv 
TiMBS TO THB PnESENT Day. lUustnted. 
Two Voiumts, Denw %vo. nx, 6d, tMch. 
VoLL I300-1688. 

HannayCJameiO.). M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cnrnm 8iw. 6r. 

TH E WISDOM OF THE DESERT. /ea>. 

Hare. (A. T.), m.a. the CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Dtmy 8tvi 6j. 

Harrlflon (Clifford), reading and 

READERS. Fca^, 8w. a*. ttL 

Eawthomo (Natliaiiiel). S«e Little 

Library. 

Heath (Frank R.). See Little Gaidet. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Lihnry. 

Hello (Emeirt). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIF. Translated from the French by 
V. M.Crawford. Fcm^9vo. y,6d. 

*Henderson (B. W.). Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERa With lUustrations. Ntw mnd 
cheaper ittue. Demy 8cw. ft. 6J. net. 

Henderaon (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. bT). See Half-CrowA Lib- 
rary. 

Henley (W. E.) and WbiUey (C). S«e 

Half-Crown library. 
Henaon (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Crown 9vo, 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Skrmons. Crown 8tv. 6«. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fca^. Bvo. 

2t.6d. 
Herbert (Oeorge). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert Of Oherbnry (Ldrd). See Minia- 

ture Library. 
Hewina (W. A. B\ B.A ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crvwn 

Hewitt ^QBthil K.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

Fcap. Bvo. u. 6(/i net. 
HeywSod (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illttstrated. 

Royal Zkw. 91S. ntt. 
Hilbert(T.). See LUtle Blue Books. 
Hill (Olare). See Textbooks of Technok)fy. 
HUl (Henry), B.A., HeadoRasterof the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr9wn 9»o. 3*. 6tL 

HUlegaa OBiffward ax with the 

A 



BOER FORCES. With 24 lUnstratiQos. 
Second Edition. ^ Crown %vo. 6e. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hobhonae (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WARTwith Map and lUustxmtions. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hobhonae (L. T.J, Fellow of C.CC, Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy boo. sor. 6d^ net. 
Hobeon(J.A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Crown 8fv. ax. td. net. See also Social 

Questions Series. 
HOd^^dn (T.). D.C.L. See Leaders of 

Religion. 

Hodaaon QSra. 1. W.). HOW TO 
IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN. PostZvo. ts. 

Hon CZhomaa JefltovonX shelley 

AT OXFORD. With an Intioduction bj 
R. A STRmATFBiLD. Fca4. 9vo, 9s. net. 
Holden-StOOa (O. de). see Books on 



HOldich (Sir T. B.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of I'weniy Years, illus- 
trated. Ihmv STt?. lOf. 6d. net. 

HoldBWorm tW. B ). M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Vohtmes. 
f W. /. Dtmy ^v9^ toe. 6d. not. 

Holt (Emily). TH E SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY C^ion&vo. ys.6d.nel, 
A CoUinkl EddiofL is also published. 

Holjoake (G. J.). See Social Questions 
Seiie*. 

B one ( Hft thanlel J^ I See Antiquary's Books. 

HOppner. S«e LfEtle Galleries. 

Horace. See- Cl^^sizsJi Translations. 

HOTBburgb jE, L. S,L ftt.A. WATERLOO : 
A Ka^rrnifve nnd Cmicism. With Plans. 
5V:-,- 'J./ /--.■■■■,-■-. !"'v'.-m9ivo. 5#. See also 
Oxford Biographies. 

HorthCA.G.X SeelextbooksofTechnolQg>-. 

Horton (B. P.), D.D. St Leaders of 
Religion. 

Eoaie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. 

With Illustrations and a Map. Second 

Ediiie ■ r'tf, fi.^. mt. 

AC :. i. una is a K!U> published. 

How (F. D.I :^1X GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. Wiih PonmiEs and IllusiTa- 
tion*, Sitcnd Editi&n^ Dfmy 8pp. 5; jl 6d, 

Howell (0.). S^:e Social Q»e>tsoni Series. 

Hudson tR<)ben). MiiMOKtALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. With 

Hlcii-3 iC. r.j. THK PRAlgR OF 
SkAKESPEARE. An Eimlish Anthol- 
osy. With a Preface by Sidmbv Lbs. 
Demy Sv* 31. 6d. net. 

Hvi^ea (Tlidmaa). TOM BROWN'S 

^HOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VbsnonRbnoau.. Ltatktr, 
Royal sssMk %s. 6d, not, 

2 
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HatoliiiuMm (Horace O.). the new 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
«o Pictures by Waltxk Tvndalb and 4 
by Miss Lucv Kbmp Welch. Lmrgt 
Demy 8tv. eii. net. 
HnttOB (1. W.), M.A. See I.eaders cf 
Religion. 

Button (Bdward). the cities of 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which so are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Stcmtd 

EditUn, Crvum UfO, 6f . 
ENGUSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introduction. Fca^. 8cw. y. 61^ ntL 
HattOB (B. HJ. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hatton (W. H.). M.A. THE LIFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. With Pbrtraits. 

Stcamd EditiffH. CfviMiSMi 5<. See also 

Leaders of Religion. 
Hyett (F. 1.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Dtmj%v9, is,U,tuU 
IlMen (HenrikK brand. a Drama. 

Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition, Crwnm^vo. 'U.td, 
mgO (W. B.), M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 

Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 

1899. Dtmy 8w. tsj. 6d, net. See also 

library of Devotion. 
IllllMI(A.D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Crvnm 8e>A 6r. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 

With Maps. Demy %V0. xos. 6d, mL 
Jackson (0. E.), B.A., Science Master at 

Bradford Grammar School EXAMPLES 

IN PHYSICS. CfvwM Sew. ax. 6d, 
JadCBOn (8.). M. A. See Commercial Series. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (Fj, M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Jeans (J. Steplien}. S«e Rockl Quest ions 

Series and Business Ftooks. 
J«l&«yia).OwyilX liOLLY'STHRATRI. 

CALS. BfrWTibed and Illustrated with t4 

Coloured Picture*. Su/frA'^ynixttafi. tt.id. 
JetkM iE.1 M.A-, RiMwIer of Law in the 

I Tn I vc™t y of O X ford . E NC 1 . IS 1 1 LOCAL 

OOVKKNMKNT, Crvivm Bra. m. 6d. 
Jenner (Mrs. H.». See Little Books on Art. 
JeE80p|i {AUg:UStUi), D.C See Leaders of 

Religion. 
JevOlIB (F. B.K M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 

Hatfield Hall. Durham. See Churchman's 

Library and Handbooks of Theology. 
Joliiison(Mn.Barham). WILLIAM BOD. 

HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

With Illustrations. Vimy Bvo, xor. 6d. 

net. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo. 

Illustrations and Six Maps. Third hditicn, 

Cr&wn 4/#. 18*. net. _ 

Jones (E. CJrompton). POEMS OF TH E 

INNER LIFE. Selected by. Eleventh 
Editien. Fcap. 9re. at. 6d. net. I 



Jon^B (H.), See CQjnmercIal 5^eHeii^ 
Jonea (L. A. Atherley). K.C, M.P., and 
B«Uot (HUK& H, L.K THE MINERS* 
GUIDE TO THE COA|. MINES' 
REGULATION ACTS^ Cr^«m %iv, 
01. td^ Mft 
Jonson (Mnl ^^ Sf^nihitd Library, 
Julian (Ladyl of HorwlcH. REVEtA. 
TlONt OF DIVINE LOVE, Edited by 
Grace Warkack. Cmttm Bt*9. jj, 6d. 
JUVmal. See CU^^icil Trans ijitlons. 
K&Uftn&mi ( M' ), See Social Qnv-atloos Series. 

SeaUni (J, F.h d.d, the agape 

A^^D THE EUCHARIST. Crvmm ^m. 

XMas(Jtfhn). THE POEMS OF. Bdital 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Scbn- 
court, M.A. Demy 8e«r. 7*. 6d. met. Sec 
abo Little Library and 'R*tgt^h Uh- 

Ko^'(Jolm). THE CHRI.STIAN YEAR. 
With an Inuoduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. lUostnued 
byR.ANNiNGBxu.. TAirdEdiiime. Ftm^. 
8rw. 3f. ed. : pmdded m$0r0ccm, ^M, Seeako 
Library of Devotion. 

KeaunlsrniomaaA). THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DbanFarrai. Illustrated by C.M.GBSC. 
Third Editimu Fcap.^m: v^d^sJeuUa 
m^recee^ 5(. See also libntfy of l>evotioo 
and Engli^ library. 

Also TransdOed by C. Bigg, DlD. Crwem 
Sew. ^. 6</ 

Sennidy (Barty. THE GREEN 

SPHINX. Crw«Bp». xi.6d.euU 

Konnddy ( Jamot EonghUm), D.D., Asmi- 

ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Utuvcnityof 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Disaertatioos 
and Notes. Cronm 8w. 6r. 

Kestell (J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the AdTentores and Ex- 
periences of I. D. KssTKU., Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crmtm 8cv. 
6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

KlTnTnlTm (C. W.K M.A. the CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus- 
trated. Crown 8v0. ax. ftd. 

KinfllakO (A. W.). See Little Library. 

^]^ (Bndyazd). barrack-room 

•ballads. lirdThammmd, Cry 



Twenty-first Edition. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEYEN SEAS. 6ai«4/rAM(«4M^ Ttmtk 
Edition. Crown Bvo.gilt /*/, 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also puUisbed. 
THE FIYE NATIONS, ^xst TM^usmtuL 
Second Edition, Crown 8ci». 6f . 
A Colonial Edition \% also published 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Siximnth 
Edition. Crown 9vo. Buckrmm, 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also publialMd. 
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X&OWlillg (R. J.). M.A., Professor of New 
TesUment Exegesis^ at King's College, 
London. See Westminster CommentSLries. 

Lamb (Obarles and MaxT), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Locas. With 
Numerous Illustrations, in Stvtn Voltimet. 
Dtmy %vo. it, M. each, 

THE LIFE OF. See £. V. Lucas. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over too 
Illustrations by A. Garth JonbSi and an 
Introduction by £. V. Lucas. Demy Zvo. 
lor. 6d, 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulrkady. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, xx. 6d. 
See also LJttle Library. 

L ambert (F. A. H.X See Little Gtiides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byantine 

Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8zw. 6r. 

LaiuebrldgeCP.) M. A. BALLADS OF THE 
Brave : Poems of Chivalry, Enterorisa, 
Courage, and (instancy. Second Edition, 
Crvwn Sva, 9S. 6d, 

Law(WilliamX See Library of Devotion. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 19 Illostra- 
tions. DemvZt*o, j2s.6d.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lee (Captain L. KelvilleX A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. CmmBiw. 
u. M. mt. 

L^^(PerciTaDi THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Lkbch. Post ittnc. as. Sd. net. 

Lewes (V.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. CroTvn ivc. 9S. 6d. 

LisleCFortunM deV See Little Bookson Art. 

LitUebales (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. CrewnZvo. 
V- 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: 
Being Aodrbssbs and Sermons. Cfown 
Zvo. 6r. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 

Locke (Jobn). See Enclish Library. > 

Locker (F.X See Little Library. 

r(H.W.) See LittU Library. 

(€leorse HoraoeX LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. FonrtesHtk Edition. Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Editicn. 
Crown 8fV, 6s. 
A Cokmial Edition is also published. 

LOTOr (Bam«elX See lUoMrated Pocket 
Library. 



E.y.LandC.L.a ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Effidency. IHustrated by Gborgb Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fca/. ^to. xs.net. 
A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac 

LttCM (B. Vrn THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With numerous Portraiu and 
lUunratJons. Third Editlcn. Tivt fd/j, 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Wiih 

riLany IJIu5traticn&, of ^thichaoarc in Colour. 

b^- H «H a EKT U AssH ALL. F^mrfM Ei/itiim, 

trffum 81 V. 6f* 
A Colonial Edjtioti h also piiljlished, 
THE OPEN ROAD: a littk U^k foi Way. 

furcTi A //nif Kdiiitm. Fca/f. Bvp, ^t. 
THK FRIENDLY TOWN i a little liowk 

for the Utbaoe. SfCfind Ed, Fc&J. Srrf. «. 
Lueian, S^e Ckfigitcal Tranflationi. 
LrdO {L. WA MA. Sec Comnifrcial Series- 
LFdOn [Noel B.l Sire Junior ScJiool liook'^, 
Lyttel ton (Hon. Mrs, A.X WOM KN AND 

T H L [ R W ( I H K. Crmm Bt-ff. 3 j. «rf. 
M. M. HOW TO DKESS AND WHAT TO 

W£AR. TriKti* |i^, is. m^rt. 

MacaiaarCLord), critical and lus- 

TORiCfAL ESSAYS. Failed by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Voimmt, Cromti M^vo. 
iSs. 

The only editkn of this book completely 
annotated. 

K'AUen (J. E. B.X M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

KacOaUotih (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

KaoCimn (norence). mary stuart. 

With over 60 Illustrations, includbg a 

Frontispiece in Photogravure. J?emy Bvo. 

lor. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publi^ed. See 

also Leaders of Religion. 
KoDennott (B. R.). See Books on Business. 
MDowall (A. 8.x See Oxford Biographies. 
MaokayCA. ILX See Churchman's Library. 

Maoiiui (Laurie), M. A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Crown Bvo. ts.6d. 

HiliaJVy (J. P. I Litt. II. A H J >TORY OF 

THE ECVPT Ol-' nW. PTOLEMIES. 

Ful ly 11 In M ra ted . Cnotw Ef r. fcj. 
Kaltl&ndCF. W.X LUD., Dov^^ine Profc«or 

of the Law» or Kn gland in the University of 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 

LAND. R&fat^vc. w. 6rf. 
Mftldail (H. E.X ^i-A. ENGLISH RE* 

CORDS, A Companion to the Hijtory of 

Eneland. Cr^im Sfw. ^f* &/. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS EIGHTS 

AND DUTIES. Stccmd Edtti^n. Crwmm 

BDif. u. £</- 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 

Witbm.tn^rlUusitrationi. CrgnmBro. ts.6d, 
Mj&iOhAm (£. C.)p M.A., Fellow of Peter- 

hotu*, OmbddEe, A URKEK ANTHO- 

LOCV. Sec&fid Edition. Crsmm 8«w. 

y.6d. 
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Karehant OL 0,), M. A., and Oook (A. M.K 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Second EdiH0u, Cfvwn 

8vtf. 31. 6d. 
KarlOWe (CbriltOplier). See English 

Library. 
IUrr(J. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's CoL 

lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Secmtd Sdttian. 

Illustrated. Crtwn 8f>#. 6«. 
AGRlCULTUkAL GEO LOG V. With nmn- 

M arre 11 ( Andrew). Se e Uti It Li bnn'- 

Maaeflold (J. E.1 SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SONS TIMt:. Wiih many lIlnNUntioTt*- 
CrifwH ep#, 3J. 6ff. ntt. 

Haskell (A.) Se« Connoissewr's LtbTaiy. 

UaBOnC A. J, ] , O. D. See I^AdcT^ of ReHgion . 

Haseee i Oeoi-^eX T H E FA' 1 -U r lO N O K 
P L A M L I b K : I^w^ r Fumi^ . Wit b 1 1 Ui^. 
trations. Cravm 8tv. a*. d</. 

«a«terman(0.F.O.),M.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr^wn 
%w. 6x. 

Uafhdgon (Hon. E. FX COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fca^. 8?w. ax. &/. «#/. 

A volume of Selections in ProM and 
Verse- 
Hay (Pbll). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Steond Edition. Afo, tr. net. 

lleUowi(Bmmaa). A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crmim 
Stw. y. 6d. 
lletlm«n (A. K. 8.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 9wk qs. 
net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in South 
Africa.' 
ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six. 

TKEN LbTTKRS TO THE RiGHT HON. 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Crown Zvo. 
5</. net. 

MlclieU (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. K. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations. Demy Zt*o. los. 6ii. 

milaifl (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Roval Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 9 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8vo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Xmais/Bir John Brorett). See Little 

Galleries. 
UiUiS (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Wine (J. a.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
miton, Jobn, A MILTON DAY BOOK. 

Edited by R. F. Townorow, Fca^ Btfo. 

M . 6d. net. 
See also .Little Library and English 

Library. 



HineUn (H. ax M. A., and Petf auHiertV 

OXFORD. Wiih zoo Illaatntioos m 

Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
]m<aioU(?.CIialm«rBXM.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. SscondEdJ- 

tion. Crown Bno. 6s. 
Mltton (0. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER ENGLAND. With many Portraits 

and lUnstrations. Second Editims, Detm% 

8rv. lor. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
* Koil (A.).' See Books on Business. 
ll0lr(D. M.). See Little Ubrary. 
Monoj (L. O. CbiOBa). RIcfHES AND 

POVERTY. Second Edition. Domyhoo, 

5*. net. 
M00r©(H.E.X See SocUl Ouesdoos Series. 
Moran (daraiOO Ck). See Books 00 

Busines!(. 
More (Sir Thomaa). See English Ubrary. 
Korfln (W. %.), Oriel Con^re, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FRO.M PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Crown Zno. y. 6d. 
KoriOllCB. J.\late of Clifton College. Se<> 

School Exammation Series. 
♦Moms (J.) THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With many portraits and Illustratiooit. 

Demy ivo. rv. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J.X.X See UtUe Gmdes. 
Morton (MlaS AndflTMnX See Miss Brod- 

rick. 
MOOlO (H. 0. 0.x D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur. 

ham. See I..eaders of Religion. 

Molr (M. M. Patfeisonx M.A. the 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary 

Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated. Crown 

Svo. as. 6d. 
MimdOlla(V.A.),M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Monro (EOi I'L. I). .See Antiquary's Books. 
Nayal OfflCOr (A). See illustrated Pocket 

Library. 
NeallW.O.). SeeR.N. HalL 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NlCklln (T.X M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Ctvum 

Svo. 2S. 

Nimrod. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Korthcote(JamesXR.A. theconver- 

SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTK. 

R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 

Ernest Flstchbr. >^th many Portrait&. 

Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 
Korway (A. H.), Author of 'Highways and 

Byways in Devon and Cornwall ' NAPLES. 

With 95 Coloured Illustrations by Maurice 

Grbiffenhagsn. a New Edition. Crown 

8evi 6s. 
NoyaUs. THE DISCIPLES AT SAlS AND 

OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miu 

Una Birch. Een^. Svo, js. 6d, 
OUpliailt(Mn.X See Leaders of Religion. 
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Omaa (G. W. 0.). M. a., Fdiow of An SooU' 

Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol II.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. lUus* 
treted. Demy 8«v. zor. td, net, 

Ottley (R. L.r, D.D. See Handbooks of 
'I'heology and Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (DoiUlas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (MTH.KofGuy's Hospital A HAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. Second EdiiUm, 
Crown 9vo. 3*. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous IlhistratioDS. 
Vemytvo. i%$. 

Palmer<Fr«deri6KX. with kuroki in 

MANCHURIATwith many Illustrations. 
Third Edition, DemyZvo, ft,€d,Het, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pazker OlUbert). A LOVER'S DIARY : 

SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Fca^. 9vo. 5/. 

PazUiuKmlJolin). paradisiIn SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FoHo. £a, u, net. 

Pazinentor(Jdhn). helio-tropes, or 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 

Edited by Pbkcival Landon. Qnarto, 

3X. 6d. net 
Parmentiair (Pro£ Lkm). See Bynntine 

Texts. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL carica- 

TURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Im^rialQnarto. £9, 12s. 6d. 
net. See also Little Books on Art and Illus- 
trated Pocket Library. 

PatenOB (W. R.>(Benjamin SwiftX LI FE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cronm 9vo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Pattenon(A.H.). NOTES OF AN BAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatb. Second Edition, 
Crown %vo. 6e. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk-ejred 
Crustaceans found in that neighbourhood, 
with a list of the species. With ss Illustra- 
tions in colour, by Frank Southgatb. 
Second Edition, Crown 9vo. 6t. 

Pe acOCK l N J . R cc U [ tie Book* on A rt. 

Pearca (E. B:), M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST S HuSPITAL. With raatiy Ilin*- 
iratidns. P^iny B-fth ?*. *!•/. 

Peel jSld]iey),bte FcUqv of Trinity Coltege, 
Oxford ^ mud Secrctiiry to the Rnml Com- 
mijuton on tht TJi:ien-.mjj Law^^ PRACTI* 
CAL UCKNSING KEIORM, SrcenJ 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrle(W.M.Plin<ler8),D.C.L., LL.D.,Pro. 

fessor of Egyptoloey at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Eakubst Timbs to thb Pbbsbnt Day. 



Fully Illustrated. /» six t 

8bw. 6t. emch. 
Vol. I. pREHisTCMtic TiMBS TO XVItk 

Dynasty. Fifth Edition, 
Vol. u. Thb XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
Vol. iil XIXth to XXXth Dynastibs. 
Vol. IV. The EcYn* or the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahapfy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Ecvrr. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully lUustrated. 

Crown Zvo. t. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Stw. 

«. 6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Volumes, CrownZvo, 

%s, 6d, eeich, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

ISO Illustrations. Crown %vo, y, 6d, 
PhUlipt (W. A.). See Oxford Bioeraphies. 
PhiUlSolU (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With ^ Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy- 

BRIDGE. Second and Chea/er Edition, 

Large Crown 8tw. 61. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 

Illustrated by Claudb SnErrBRSON. 

Crown 4io, sx. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (PliiUp). with STEYN AND 
DE WET. Second Edition, Crown ^too, 
ys,6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Plarr (Victor) and Walton (F. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISIXDRY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, XI. 6d. 

Plaatoa. the CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Ivo, zor. 6d, 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.). B.A^ King's 

College^ Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Pooock (Soger). A frontiersman. 

Third Edition, Crown 8tw. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank), modern spiri- 

TUALISM. Two Voiumes. Demy ivo, 
ais, net, 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Crown Svo, 6i. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
P0llard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy boo. js, 6d, 

net. 
Pollard (Ellia P.). See Little Books on Art. 
P<rilOCk (David). M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Buftintis. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Pornd (a F.) A MONTAIGNE DAY- 

BOOK. Ediudby. Acc/.Sw. 9*,6d.tui. 
F0il«r (K. OX M.A., F.I.S. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Illasinued. Second Edition. Crvmm 9p0, 

41. 6</. 

Fottor B07 (An Old). WHEN I was a 

CHILD. Cfvwm 8tw. 6s. 

Fndaan (a.). A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 

COMEDY. WithaDuiU SmaUfuarU. 

yt,6d. 
Prance (Q.). S««R. Wyon. 
PTMOOti (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crpwm Btw. 
.6d, fut. 



Pr^M 



•w (L. L.), M.A., FcUow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth EM- 
ii0u, Crtfwn 8v». ex. 6<^ 

PzlmroM (DeDonh). A modern 

BtKOTIA. CrvwMtvs, 6s, 
Pugin and Rowlmndaon. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR Lomoom in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
ooloar. /u Thrti Vclumes, Sftuill itp. 

'Q'^jL^T.'oamer Couch). See HalfCrown 
jLiorary. 

QlMTedO VUlegas. See Miniature Library. 

O.R. and B. 8. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. CrmvntM. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Backham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

BandOlpll (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bannl« (D. W.). M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8tv. 

Raahdall (Hastings). M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. CrtnvH 
9v0. 6s. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence. Esq.). See lUus- 

trated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddy. See illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Reason (W.). M.A. See Social Questions 
Series. 

Bodfem (W. B.), Author of • Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,' etc 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIKNT SHOKS. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. QumrtOf 
£3, 3X. nrt. 

ReTnOldS. See Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. £.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson. (A.). D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of toor. Dtmy Sr'tf. ixr. 6d. tut, 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A. Fellow of All 

Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner ia the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
X90I.X904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 



AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, X660-Z83S. Detmy 8m. ioc 6d, 

ntt, 

Bobeartson (a QmA) and Baitli6loaitw 

(J. a.jL F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. THE 
STUDENTS HISTORICAL ATLAS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. QumrU 
yt,6tL net 

Bobertion (Sir 0. 8.) K.CS.L See 

Half-Crown Library. 
Bobinson (A. W.), M.A. See Chardunan's 
Bible. 

Bobinson (OadlinX THE ministry 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Introdoc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
CrtwHtvp, \s,6d, 

Bobinson CF' 8.) Se« ConnoiMenr's Library. 

BOOhefbncanld (La^ Sec Little library. 

B0dweU(0.XRA. NEWTESTAMEKT 
GREEK. A Coarse for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltbk Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcm*,Zr0. %s,6d. 

BOiCFtttdX ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many lUttstratioos. Qmmrim. 

OLlJ' %/UC FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, inclndinr « 
frontispiece in cokwr. J}§mf 8n#. los. tk.. 

lUt, 

BCMcen (A. O. L.), M.A. Sea Books on 
Busine: 



BonmOF- A GALLERY OF ROMNEY. 
By Arthur B. Chambbrlaxm. With 66 
Plates in Photosravore. fm/eruU QmsrU, 
£21 y- ^f' See Little Galleries. 

Boseoe (B. 8.). ROBERT HARLEY. 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demj 
Zvo. js. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
See also Little Guides. 

BOSefEdwardX the ROSE READER. 
Witn numerous Illustrations. Crvum 8rv. 
2S. 6d, Also in 4 Parts, Parts /. and it, 
6d. each ; Part III. U.i Part IV. xod. 

Rowntree (J6siiaa). the impekial 

DKUci TR.\DE. Stcond Edition. Crmvn 
^vfl. 5J. net. 
Rnbie (A. E.). D.D. See Junior School Books. 

RnsseU (W. ClarkX the life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8tv. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
St. Aw Im See Library of Devotion. 
St. Angnstine. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Csnnes fVlSCOnnt). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
'8akl',(H.lCnnro). REGINALD. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8tv. sr. 6d. ngt, 
8ale8 (St. Francis de). See Library of 

Devotion. 
8almon (A. L.). A POPULAR* GUIDE 

TO DEVON. Medium 9vo, 6d, mot. See 

also Little Guides. 
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Saamaimt (J.X M.A. annals op 

WESTMINSTBR SCHOOL. With 

nameroQS Ulnstradoos. Dew^ Sw. ^s, td, 
BatbaiCO.). S«e Byantine Texts. 
BehmittuolmX see Byzantine Texts. 
Boon. (A. VL\ WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portniu and lUos. 

trations. Crown Bv0, %t. 6d. 
8eele7(H.a.)F.R.S. DI^OONSOFTHE 

AIR. With many Illustrations. Cr. 8tw. 6f. 
Bella (7. P.). M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. lUustiated. Cr. 8iw. 

9s.6d. 

BelouB (Bdnrandi TOMMY smiths 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Oro. 
Fourth Etlitiotu Fcap, Srv. s#. htL 
BeUle (J. H.X ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Crwwn 
%vo» 5f. 6</. net. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 



THE FOUR POLIOS, 2693; 1633; X664 ; 
\fZi» Each Four Gnmens nst^ or a ooou 
pteteset, Twelvt Gmntas ntU 

The Anton Shaketpeare. 

Dentf 8v«. m. f>tU net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. Ckaig. An Edition 

of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 

with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 

and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowdbn, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 

Dowden, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited V M. Mac- 

millan, M.A. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morston 

Lues. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. R 

Baildon. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cuningham. 
KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Brigstocke. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

Dbighton. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 

H. C Hart. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Morbton 

LUCB. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C. Knox Pooler. 

The Little Quarto Sbrnkefpetre. Edited 

by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 
Notes. Pott \6mo. In 40 VointHee* 
Leather, ^ce it, net each twiume. 
See also English Library. 



81lAip(A.X VICTORIAN POETS. Crwm 

990, 9*. 6d, 
BlUUrp (Mn. X. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
ShedKxdC (J. B.X THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA: lu Origin and Development. 

Crvwn 8tv. v. 
BhtiilKriPmjB.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, i8ax. at. net 
See also English Library. 
Blienr0ll(Artll1IX%M.A. See Sodal Ques- 
tions Series. 
Sl^lep dbrp £.1 AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Preiaoe by the Bishop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and lUustxations. 

Part I. Croum Stw. at. 6d, net, 
8i0ll«l (WalterX DISRAELI: A Study 

in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy Bvo, lat, 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
MmeCJ.X See Little Books on Art. 
BimoilBOn (0. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD!. With 41 Plates, fm^eria/ 

4to. /a, at, net, 
8ket6hlep(B. E. D.X See Little Books on 

Art. 
Skipton (H. P. K.X See Little Books on 

Art. 

naden (DonglafX SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Crown Zvo, st, net, 
SmaU (BWIX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Phvuography. Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo, at. 6d, 
imallWOOd, OL Q,X See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedtop (F. B-X See Illustrated Pocket 

SmittL^Adamx THE wealth of 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. 7\iw vohtmet. Demy Bvo, ait, 
net. 
See also English Library. 
Smith (Horaoa and jamesX See Little 

8iiiith*?S. Bornpas). M.A. A new 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown Bvo, 
at, 6d, 

Smitli (Johii Thomas). A BOOK for 

A RAINY DAY. Edited by Wilfrid 
Whittbn. Illustrated. DemySvo, ias,6d, 
net. 
SneU (P. J.X A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6r. 

Snowden <C. B.). A handy DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demyiioo. 44. 6d, 

SoikhOOlea. See Oassical Translations. 

Somet (L. A.X See Junior School Books. 

Soath (Wilton X-X M- A. See Junior School 
Books. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



iOfBttMjr (R.) ENGUSH SEAMEN. 
Edited, with an IntrodoctioQ, by David 

VoL u (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, CaveodiahX Ste^mdEditim. Crnm 

VoL IL aUchard Hawkios, GrenviUe, 
Boex, and Raleigh). Crpwn lev. 6t. 

8PMIO0 (G. H.X M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Scries. 

Spooner (W. A.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Stanbrldge (J. W.X B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

*8ta2UdifllB.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT& 
Sec0Md Edition, Fca^ 8evi xi, 

Stadman (A. M. H.X M. A. 

INITIALATINA: Easy LeMoosoa Ekmen- 
tary Acddenoe. Eighth EdiHm. Fea^. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 

tion. Crcvm 8tw. ar. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sixth Editi9mreinud iSmfi. 

II. 6d* 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Sic^md EdiOom. 

x8mm. II. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 

L The Kings of Rone. x8ffw. S^c^md 

EditioH. IS* 6d, 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Tenth EdiHm Fcm^. 

8w. IX. td, 
BXEMPLA LATINA. First EjcerasM 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition, Crown 8vtf . ix. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition^ 

re-written. Crown Bvo. is. 6d, Origineil 

Edition, ax. 6d. Key, y. tut, 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 

Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 

Crown 6vo. is. 6d. With Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fca/. Svo. 
IX. 6d With Vocabulary, ax. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition, FcaS. Bvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xBmo. Second Edition, ix. 

ST^PS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iBmo, is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Bvo. IS. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised, Fcetp. Bxfo, zx. ^d 



GREEK VOCABULARIES FDR RR 
PETITION. Arranged aoooiding to Snb. 
jects. FourA Edition, FeesA, Aew. i«. 6d 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introdne- 
tioo, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fomrth 
Edition. Fen*, Wo. ax. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sirih EdOion, 
iBmo, Zd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seotnth Edi- 
tion, rtviud. Crown 9ino, ix. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. FJ/th Edi- 

' ti^n, rtviaed, Femp, 8cw. tx; 6i£ 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE. 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabo- 
lary. Fomrth Edition, Crown 8m. as. 6d. 
Kcv. xSm not. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged acobrding to Sub- 
jects. Twel/th Edimn, Fem^ 8m. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Sta«l (B. EUloUK MA.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 

■ Illustrations. Second EeUtimu Croemshoo, 
v.6d. 
See also School Examinalioo Scries. 

StmllMlMa (C), of the Technical CoUece, 
BnidfoKd, and toddards (F.) of the 



Yorkshire CoHscei Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demjf Bvo. Third Edition, 
7x.&^ 

8t6Pll«ll80n (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Bvo. ^. 6d, 

Sterne (Lanrencey. See Uttle Library. 

Bternr (W.), M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. ys. 6d, 

Steuart (Katlieriiie). BY ALLAN 

WATER. Second Edition. Crown 9oo. 6s. 

8te?eilS0II (B. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and In- 
troductions, by SioNKY CoLviN. Sijcth 
nnd Cheaper Edition. Crown Bfo. lax. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo, a vols. asx. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fourth 
Edition. Crmvn Bvo, Buchram, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. l.\ FROM SARANAC 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stkvbnson during 
1887-8 to her sister, Miss Janb Wnvts 
B ALPOU R. With an 1 ntroduction by Grorcb 
W. Balfour, M.D., LLD.. F.R.S.S. 
CrownBefO, ts.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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StOddart (Anna WLy. See Ox*rd Bio- 
graphies. 

Stone (B. D.). M.A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ODYSSEY. Fea^ 8cw. 
u.6d. 

Stone (8. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Crvwndxfa, 6*. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Strond (H.), D.Sc, M. A. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Strutt (JOMPH). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMESOF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J . Ch arlbs Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, an. tut. 

Stuart(Gapt Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. WithaMcp. C^varaSm 
6#. 

Sturcb (F*)>* Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County CoundL SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW. 
ING. /M/.4/«. 

«8ad^ing (Sir Jobn). FRAGMENTA 

AUREA : a Collection of all the Incom. 

paraUe Peeces, written by. And published 

Dv a friend to perpetuate his memory. 

I^ted by bis own copies 
Printed for Humphrey Mosblkv, and 

are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 

Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 

1646. 
SnddardsCP.). See C. Stephenson. 
Snrtees (& 8.). See Illustrated Pocket 

Swift (Jonatban). THE JOURNAL TO 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. Cr, 

Symes (J.* B.). M.A. THE FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. Second BdiHoH, CrownZvo, 
flx. 6d. 

Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tadtna. AGRICOLA. with introduction, 
Notes, Map, et& By R. F. Davis, M.A. 
Fca^. 8to. 3j. 

GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Fca^. 
Bvo. 9S, See abo Classical Translations. 

Tallatik (W.) HOWARD LETTERS 
AND MEMORIES. Dtmy Bvo. lof. 6d. 
ngt. 

Tanler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Tavnton (B. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. 3t«. net, 

Tajlor (A E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy 8cw. lOf. &/. 
n€t, 

Taylor (F.O.),M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow ofGonviUe 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 



HISTORY OF ROME. Crwm 8tw. 

TennyMn (Alfted, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown %vo, 6f. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Crown 8cv. 6r. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (G. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND shadows 

IN A HOSPITAL. Crown 8vtf. 3/. td. 
Thackeray JW. M.K See Little Libnuy. 
Theobald (F. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

Illustrated. Second Ed, Rarutd, Cr. bvo. 

9S.6d. 

Thompeon (A H.). See Little Gnidet. 
TUeetonCMaryW.). daily STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twelfth Edition, 

Fcap, Bvo. 9S. td* net. Also an edition 

in superior Innding 6r. 
Tom|7«inf (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

Guides. 
Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 

9 Maps. Third Edition, Dtmy^no, los, 

6d,net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Toynbee (PacetXM.A., D.Lttt. DANTE 

STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. Demy 
Btv, I Of. 6d. net. See also Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 



Trench (Herberts, deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Bvo. cr. 
TTeyelyanCO. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 



Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER T¥ 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Secona 

Edition. Demv Boo, xor. 6d. net, 
Trontbeck (O. B.X See Little Guides. 
TnckwelKOertnideX See Social Questions 

Series. 
Twining (Lonisa). See Social Questions 

Series. 
Tyler OB. A), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrell-Oill(FranoeeX See Little Books on 

Art. 

Vardon <Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6ii. 
nor. 



A Colonial Edition b also published. 
Vanghan (Henry). See Little Library. 

Voegelin (A), M./ ^ ' * ~ 



_ .A. See Junior Examina- 

tion Series. " 

Wade (O.W.XD.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. WitiiMaps. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. ts, 

Wanier(Bi6hard> See A. L. Cleather. 

WaUCJ. a) DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Bvo. 
4#. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Waltera (H. B.). See Littie Books on Art 

Walton (F. W.). See Victoc Planr. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Walton (JMMMC) and Ostton (QiazlMX 

See lUustnued Pocket Likiraryi £nglith 
Lifanury, and Little Library. 

WaraMU>(]>.a.yaaX OK commando. 

WithPortrmit. CrMMiSMu y,6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
W)KltXllOIIM(Mn.Alft«d). WITH THE 

SIMPLE. HRARTED: Little HomiUes to 

Women in Country Places. Steomd Ediii0n. 

Smmil Pott tv0. as, nrt. See also Little 

Library. 
WMttMAMd (T. a> M.A. EXAMINA. 

TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.Sev. 

cr. See also Junior Examination Series. 
WlibbCW.T.). See Uttle Blue Books. 
W«bb«r (F. ex See Textbooks of Techno- 



See Textbooks of 



W' 



(SldiMy H.X 

Tedwology. 
WtflKJ.), M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 

Collere. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. By Members of the University. 

Tikird Edition. CrommBvo, y.6d, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. SixtA 

Edition, Witb 3 Maps. Crvwn Svv. 

^This book U intended for the Middle 
and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Stiidents at the Universities. It con> 
tains copious Tables, etc See also Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore (Halan C.X THE LAST OF 

THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Builalo BillX 
With Illustrations. Second JSditiom, Domy 
8w. 61. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WhiUey (C). See Henley and Whibley. 

WlllUnr (L.X M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 
CHIES : THFIIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown 9no. 6s. 

Wllitaker (O. H.X MA. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (OUbertX THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SPXliORNE. Edited l.y 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Waruk 
Fowler, M.A. .Cnwn 8ev. 6*. See also 
Methuen's English Library. 

Wllitfleld CE. £.)• i>ee Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.X GASPARD DE 

C O L 1 G N Y. With many Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. la*. 6Y. net. 
Whitele7 (R. Uoyd), F.I C Principal of 
the Technical Institute, We^t Bromwich. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK OF 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 

%V0. 9S. 6d. 

Whitley (HiSSX See Social Questions Series. 
Whitten (W.). See Thomas Smith. 
WhyteCA. O.}, B.Sc See Books on Business. 
WUberforoe (WUItid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wilde (OMMUr). DE PROFUNDIS. Fi/ik 

Edition. Crown Zvo. ss. net. 
A Colonial Edition is abo published. 



See Social Ques- 



WllklBS(W.H.XBLA. S 

Winrimwi (J. FrooMX 

tiottsScries. 

WllliAllIMn (W.X THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. lUnstrated. D^mr dtm. 

UM,6d. 

WIHIaiMOa (W.X B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

WUmot-Bazton iE. M.X MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Crowm9m. Fooertk EMti^m. 
3S.6d. 

A Text-book of Eoropaaa History for 
Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
lUoBtrations. Crown 8tw. 31. 6dL 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WUiOllCBiihOpX See Library of DevoUoo. 
Wllleon(BeckbeX LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. I Uustrated. 
DtmnBvo. 7s.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
WllMll(A.J.). See Books on Business. 
WllMlini.A.). See Books on Business. 

WUt<m(RichardXM.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Ghoicfa, aad 

Home. PotiSvo, »s.6d. 
WlBbOlt (8. B.i M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. tno. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. CromntZtfo. 3s, 6d, Ksv. 

y "'^ 

Wlndle (B. a JlX B.Sc, F.R.S, See Antl 

4{U.)iy'!i Books iiud Little Guides, 

Wlntertwtliajtt (CaaoaX M.A., b^Sc, 

l.l.li. S'-e Cburclini^i^'siLibiary. 

Wood J. A E. >. Sft T«tt book s of T«chiM>loif y . 

Wood <J* RlJ^OSTk DAN LENOj Hi& 
Lirx AHu AcmmvMME^TS, WiU^i mmy 
] S L uiit TA t ii,'n*, j mi ra i. a . Crt^vn lait^ 6*, 
A Ci^lonlal E<1iUL«n i% also ptibLiih«d« 

Wood iW. BirkbOekl, M.A.,late Scholar Pf 
Wiiiceattr CLiik^c^ Oxford J antl BdJUOlLdi 
(Major J. Z.\ R.E . D.Aa-M.a A 
HlHrORV OF THE A^IERICAN 
C n' I L W A R . Will an I nt r*d tiCt ion U 

and Pian^ Uemy 6vo. 12s bd. ntt, 

Wordiworth (ChrlstoiiherX See Anti. 

quary's Hooks. 
Wordiworth (W.). See Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridf • (8. T.X 

See Little Library'. 

Wt\ghX (Arthur). M. A.. Fellow of Queen's 
Collefe, Cambridge. See Churounan's 
Library. 

WHght (G. Gordon). See Dame. 

^msht (SophieX GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION, /r-t^ 8tw. 
\s. 6d. 

Wronir, (OoorgO M.X Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. With Illustrations. 
Demy 690, js. 6d. net. 
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WJlde (A. B.X MODERN ABYSSINIA, 
with a Map and a Portrait. Dtmy %vo, 
15J. net. 

Wyndbam (0.). THE POEMS OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy %oo. Buck- 
ram^rHttcp. tos. 6ii. 

W7on(R.)and Prance (a.). THE land 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown Sve. dr. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Teats (W. BA AN anthology of 

IRISH VERSE. Rev'ned eind Eniewged 
Edition, Crown 8tw. %e. td, 
Teildls(M.X THE GREAT RED FROG. 



A Stonr told in 40 Coloured Pictures. /V^. 
^vo. IS. net, 

TmmsCFllson). THE COMPLETE 
MOT O R I S T. With 138 Illustrations. 
Fi/tk Edition, Demy %vo. tax. (>d. net, 

Tonnff (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an Introduction 
bv Elijah Helm, Secretary to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown 8cv. 
Cloth, js, 6d. ; Ai/rr ioardt, rs, 6d. 

Zenker (B.y.X anarchism. DemyBw. 

Zlmmern (AntonlaX WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Crvwn^tfo. u.ednet. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, a C. A WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.a 

Crown Szw, 4s. 6d. mt. 

Chbstcr. Illustrated by E. H. New. I Cantkrbury. By J. C Cox, LUD, F.S.A 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. | 



Antiqvary's Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Demy %V0, Js, 6d, net. 



English Monastic Lipb. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Rbmains op tmb Prbhistoric Acs in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations ana 
Plans. 

Old Sbrvicb Books op ths English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A, and Henrv Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



Abckjbology and Falsb Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrinbs op British Saints. ByLC Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Thb Royal Forbsts op Engi^nd. By J. 
C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many lUu&. 
trations. 

*Thb Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With many Illus- 
trations. 



Beginner*B Books, The 



EA<tv Frknch Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcap, %vo. is. 

Easy Storibs prom English History* By 
E. M. Wtbnot-Buxton, Author of Makers 
of Europe.* Crown Uf0, b«. 



Easy Exercises in Abtthmbtic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Fca^. 8v#. Without 
Answers, 11. With Answiers, xf . yL 

Easy Dictatioh and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fome^k Edition, Fcap. 
%oo, u. 



MKXBimrs Caxaixkus 




Br a dcH. 

Xsnais MM9 Mmma IrrKSTamrrs. Bj 

1 i^am jcsaas jf .JKcxaacz. av jl. > T^ib fcszssss or Aowbtbdk^ ByCIareBoe 
I WliiMk GL Kona. BMiimi i I ■■. Ilhwrnirrrf. 

~ crM3«. BraDnce. 

wtzT ^nm. BV Jk €L W\«Qe, Ow, K^Krcxzasss. Br T. OuEtoa Fafler« 
riB :S«fiP«rn:3i*Kr !^v3ir«TTT r fts Wbum j , Tub Otal Ixbcstvt. By Ernest Aves^ 

?«lock.kl.S.^ . Y<B iMB Yi^OB. By J. Tirp ^ f Jcmk. Hhr^- 

T'w lCi.»?«sv ILadcctz. 9» F Skmifae-. StTsorccas,. T^csrsy Aaa> Kastxixs. By 

riB 3t:?<»«» SioB .ar JhancirvrinB. B|r F. W. RisaK. 

X OL 1. 7 mt\ I. X.JL Tsa Orrrciv I ' t o t.siK i msko Tkaob. Fy 

1a^ ;.•« 3;:sc<aK»^ 9» SL JL Wlm. KvC S. J. ni|i i ■. Dcm of tiw Facnliy 

r^ffB B3ar«*Ttc >» imsj a i u By ?>siiaB I. , rfCM—imi n t&Mt U«i « mky of Man- 





E^wf b?^ J. B. BCILY. MJL, Lkt.D. 

X5S. mgt. 
Effitad by 

^ or M OBBJL. FffiirJ by Join 

■ytMk BscacC 

Graera: EiStar. J. H. BCRX, KD^ F.R-SEL 

A series 2^ Expc&cccs en ib? Becks of the BrbSe. vhkh viD be of serrioe to tbe 
feneral areuisr ux tbe gracrca' jtal de ^o ti o ptl stwiT cf the Sttcrcd Text. 

E^di Beck •$ rr-c^nied «:c!i a fcZ aad cSear Iztrodoctory Section, in vhidi is 
statfed v^t rs ksevtt cr eocjectsrcd respectioc <^ ^^'^ *^ oocasioo of the oocn- 
po& i t j ?Q ce tbif Evx>k.a3d asrocber poutiicsIaKS that bbt beip to chadkiate its mranmg 
as a w^-ie. TSe Expo?!t3on is <*rrded iaJo sec t i oo s of a oonrenient tengtb. corre- 
STCcxdi::^; as ^ 35 possible vitb the dcrsaccs of tbe Cbordi Lectionanr. Tbc 
Traa^^KTxtx cf the AstNned Vctkcq is prinied in ftxH. socb correctioos as are 
deetned aecrssary beia^ p^acxTd in footoctes^ 

Tita EFtSTur cr Sr. Pact. t«» Apcstx.* t? The Epcsti^ or St. James. Edited br 
TKK GAi-ATrA.x5> ESced by A. W. RoHzt- • H. W. Falford, M.A Fct^ 8ml ts. 6d. 

V^'^J^ r.K«^ W A W <;t,..»^ IsAiAB. E<&edbyW.E.B«n»es,D.D. 7W 

Tua EnsTL* or St. Pact. tw« Afostije to ' *"*P- 

TVS PaiLzmjixs. Edited by O R. D. ; Tas Ertsna or St. Pacl ths Arosoxa to 
B«s% D>Bl Ssamd EdUitm. Fcm^ tcwi \ tub EraasiAio. Edited by G.H.Wbitaker, 
ts.6d.met. i M.A fcm^.990. is,6d.met. 
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Churchman's Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively. 



ThbBbcinnings or English Christianity. 

ByW.E. Collii»,M.A. With Map. Crvwn 

Bv0, %t, 6d, 
SoMB ]nbw Tbstambnt Pkoblbms. By 

Arthur Wright, M.A. Ctvwm Hvo. 6«. 
Thb Kingdom op Heavbn Heke and Hbkb« 

aptbk. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

BSc.,LL.B. Cfvttf»8tw. %t. 6d, 
Thb Workmanship^ op thb Praybx Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

I>owden,D.D. Second Edition. Cronmlvo, 

y.6d. 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD. 

Crtnvn Bvo. 3*. 6d, 
ThbOld Tbstambnt andthbNbw Scholar- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8cv. 

6f. 
Tub Churchman's Introduction to thb 

Old Tbstambnt. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Crown Bvo, jt. 6d, 
Thb Church op Christ. By E. T. Green, 

M.A. Crown 8tw. 6f. 
CoMPARATivB Thbologv. By J. A. Mac- 

CttUoch. Croam Bvo, 6s, 



Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Cfowtt oWf» 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly acciuticy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 



iEscHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Cao^ihell, 
LL.D. 5x. 

Cicero— De Oratore t. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 39. td, 

Cicero— Select Orations fPro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catiltnam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. si, 

CiCBRO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

CicBRO— De Offidis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. ax. 6d, 



by A. D. Godley, M. A. t, 
LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 

nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 3/. 6^ 
SoPHOCLBS— ElectraandAjax. Translated by 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. ax. 6d, 
Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 

lated by R. B. Townshend. ax. 6d, 
Thb Satires op Juvbnal. Translated by 

S. G. Owen. ax. 6d, 



Commercial Series, Methnen's 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS. Utt.D.. M.A. 
Crown %vc, 
A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the ousiness life. 

A German CoMMBRaAL Rbadbr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. sx. 
An introduction Co Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the quejttion of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parenL 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Euzabbth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, tt. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. ix. 6d, 
Thb Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., MJL Second Edition, 

u.6d. 



A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. I^ourtA 

Edition. «x. 
A CoMMERaAL Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. sx. 
A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, xx. 6d, 
CoMMBBCiAL Arithmbtic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, ts,6d, 
French Commbbcial Corrbsponoencb. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabukuy. Third 

Edition, 8X. 

[Coniim$od, 
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Messrs. Methtjen's Catalogue 



Mbthuxx's Commkkoax. Smns— oMttfnnMdL 



A GUIDK TO PKOrSSSIONS AKD BUSINESS. 

By H. Jooes. is. 6d. 



GkBMAM COMMKRCIAL COK«nP<»ffO«KCS. Bj 

S.E. Bally. With Vocabulary. »s. 6d, 

Bally. With yocabaUrT.5irM^AA*«. «. Entey. By J. £. B. M'AIlen. M.A. ax. 

BMCB. By E. E. Wliitfiekl, M.A. Sftmmi . CoMMSitaAL Law. By W. Dooglait Edwsrds. 
Editi^m, ar. Second Editi^m. as. 



Connoisaenr'B Lilinry, The 
WitU R^yal^oe. 2p. nef. ^ 

A sumptuous series of ao books on art. written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
ittustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 
Mezzotints By Cyril Davenport. With 40 ' Plates in Colour, 15 in Collocype, i 



Plates in Photogravure. 

PORCBLAiN. By Edtrard Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Coloor, ao in Collotype, and 5 ta 
Photogravure. 

MiNiATURSS. By Dudley Heath. With 9 



Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskdL 



I 15 in 

With 80 Plates in 
^ Collotype and Photogravure. 
BitGUSH FcKNiTuaB. By P. S. Robimon. 

With 160 Pbtes in CoUotj^pe and one in 

Photogravure. Sic»md Editicm. 



DeTotioii, The Lihnury of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small P»tt 81W, cktk^ 2f. ; Itatker^ 2s. 6d. mi. 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introdtictions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the auth<H' and 
the devout mind. 

The Confessions op St. Augustine. Edited 

by C Bigg, D.D. Ft/fk EdiHom. 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D. D. Third Edititm. 
The Imitation or Christ. Edited by C i 

Bigg. D. D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Secotut Edition. 
LvRA iNNtKBNTiUM. Edited by Walter 

Lock. D.D. 
A Skriols Cai.l to a Devout and Holv 

Life. Edited by C Bigg. D.D. Second 

Edition. 
The Temflb. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Kternitv. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
LvRA Afostolica. Edited by Canon Scott 

Holland and Canon H. C Beeching. M.A. 
The Inner Wav. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerrami M.A. 



On the Love op God. By St. Fraacia dc 

Sales. Editedby W. J. Knox-LitUe, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blazland, 

MA. 
The Devotions op St. Ansklm. Edited by 

C. a 1. Webb, M. A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, RD. 
LvRA Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 

Westminster. 
A DavBook prom the Saints and Fathbxs. 

Edited by T. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenlv wisdom, a Selection from the 

English Mystics. Edited bj* E. C. Gregory. 
Light, Life, and Love. A 5>election from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

M.A. 
The Devout Life of St. Francis db Sales. 

Translated and Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 
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Methnen'B Half-Orown Library 

Crown ^w), 2s. 6d, net. 



The Lifb or John Ruskin. By W. G. 
Colling wood, M. A. With Portraits. Sixth 
Edition. 

English Lyrics. By W. £. Henley. Stcand 

Edition, 
The Golden Pomp. A Proceesaon of English 

Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Second Edition. 
Chitral : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 

Sir G. S. Robertson, K.CS.L Third 

Edition, With numerous Illustrations. 



Strange Survivals and SuPBRsrmoNS. By 

S. Baring.Gould. Thira Edition, 
Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Events. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition, 
Encusk Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield, 

M.A., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 
A Book or English Prose. By W. E. 

Henley and C. Whiblcy. 
The Land or the Black MotniTAiN. 

Being a Description of Montenegro. By 

R. Wyon and G. Prance. With 40 IllusUa- 

tions. 



niostrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fcap %vo, 3^. 6^. net each volume, 
A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcnp,^vo, ms,not. 



The Life and Death of John Mvtton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 

Edition. 
The Lips op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alkcn. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

Y7 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
Mr. Sponge's Sforting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phix. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates bv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search op 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 

OP Consolation. By William Conbe. 

With 34 Coloured PUtesby T. Rowbmdson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of* The Three Tours.' With 

24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 



The English Dance op Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two yolnmis. 
This book contains 76 Coloured PUues. 

The Dance OF Life: A Poem. By the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with s6 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and hix 
Elegant I'riend. Corinthian lom. By 
Pierce Eean. with 36 Coloured Plates b>- 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles^ 
and Adventures of Bob Tally ho, Esq^ *nd 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Voluftus. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 87 Coknired PUtes by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
land son. 

The Military Adybnturbs op Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With x 5 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Si-orts of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 



The Adventures op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. WiUiams. 

[Comtinned. 
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G<nio«T4 : or. the Art of Piiiimbu Gtmm ; Flrunt Frtend, Sir Shawn OTDoAartj. 

~ ByaRcalPtekiT. With 19 O>loiire7pfaa^ 




bjr Hcm^ Ifanst etc 
Coiowel Flatct trf T. Kawtes. ^h, Natv. By Alfred Bartoo. With i6 

t^^r^J^^i,^^ r!^SL^ Coloured PhttesbrT. Rowlandaao. 
wSiik^ T^j Li ^ryyftj -^"nij?* T _ Thk Old Esfcusa Squibk: A Poem. By 

n^aSSd^liS^ -S^S^SwTa P1«««ft«r the style of T.Rowland«». 
Portrait of the Aathor. By Geoftey : *Tax Kxgush Spt. By Bernard Black- 
Giwhftdo, Esq. ; mantle. With t» Coloored Plates by R. 

Rkal Lire IN iBSLAxo, or, the Day and , ChukshaidE, and many lUottxatioadi on 
Nicht Scenes of Brian Born, Esq., and hb ; vood. Tm0 F«AnHct. 

PLAIV BOOKI 

Thb Gkatv : A Poem. By Robert Blair. ; Tmk Town or Loxdosc By W. HanrisoG 
IDostxatedbj 13 Etchings executed by Loois j Ainsworth. With 40 Kates and 58 Woodcuts 
Scfaia ^woettt froei the orifinallnTcntSons of { in the Text by George Onik^uuik. 
WHfiBaBkhc. ^Ith an Ei»ared Title Pm ' Fkakk PaiaLBca. Biy P. E. Smedley. With 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhillipK,RJL I 30 Plates by George Cmikshank. 

The ilhtstratioos are reprodnced in photo* ■ Haxot Axov. By Samoel Lorer. With a4 
gravore. lUnstiations by the Author. 

Illcst«at«oms or ths Book or Joa. In- ' Tits CoMPLsar Akglsk. By Ixaak Wahoo 
tret ted and eimaved by William Blake. { aitd Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 

IVese C&flMsas llhstrations — »i in nnihw ' Woodcnts in the Text. 
~-axe rMrodu ced in pnot m Eiaynie. | Thts^oloMeis iCTwo dnced froaithebennti* 

JEatM/ts Faslk^ With 380 Woodcnts by ffnl edition of John Mi^ of its^ 

Thomas Bevkk. I Tim Pickwick Pa »«». By Charles Dickens. 

Wixnaoa Castlb. By W. Harrisan Aiasworth. With the 43 Ilhntrations by Se y u Hmi and 
With n Plates and 87 Woodcnts in the Text Phis, the two Bom Plates, and the 3a Coo- 
by George Cruikshank. temporary Oowbya Plates* 

Junior Enmiiiatinii Series 

Edited by .X. M. M. Stsoman. M.A. Fca^. 9va. is. 
This series is intended to lead up to the School Examinatioii Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usttally taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may be u^ed vivJ tfoce or as a vkiitten exammatioo. 

JuMoe Frkxch ExAMiNATioM PArsRS. By ' JcicioR Greek Examinatio.v Papkks. By T. 

F. Jacob, M.A. I C Weatherkead,M.A. 

JCXIOR La^N EXAMIXATIO!* PAreaS. ByC- Jp^.oK GeKERAL iKrORMATIOM EXAMINA. 

G. Bocun«, M.A. Tktrd Edtt^, | tio.v Paj^ers. By W.S. Beard. 

JONiOR kNGusH ExAViNATiON Papers. By ». v-^ — ^ — .- ^„- /- e ^^ 

W. WflEamson. M.A. '. 'A Key TO the aeove. Crmmm %om, -^hd. 

Junior Arithmetic Examisatiok Papers. ! Ji»nioe Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. S. Beard. Stemmd Editi0m. ' By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

JiTKioR Algebra Examination Papebs. By , Junior German Examination Papers. By 
aw. Finn, M.A. I A. Voegelin, M.A. 

Junior School-Books, Methnen's 

Edited by O. D. Lsskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson. B.A. 

A series of elementary books for papas in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 

ACiju».Book op Dictation Passages. By I The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
W. Williamson. B. A. Eleoemtk Bditimu Cr, Edited by E. WUton South, &LA. With 
Bm. u.&£. I Three Maps. Crwmmbotk x*.6d. 

\C0miimaud, 
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If vnrom'ft Jumos School-Boou— «M/tVnM«& 
THBGosrKLAccoRDiNGToST.MASx. Edited 

by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Thrae Maps. 

Crpwn Sml zi. 6d, 
AJuniorEngusu Grammar. By W. William. 

ion. B. A. With numerous passaees forparsing 

ana analysis, and a chapter on Essay Wriiing. 

Second Edition, Cmun 8tw. a/. 
A Ju N lOR Chbmistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. With 78 Illustratioos. SieondEdi" 

tion. Crown hv0. ax. 6d, 
Thb Acts or thb Apostlss. Edited by A. 

E. Rubie, D.D. Crown 8tv. ax. 
A Junior Frbnch Grammar. By L. A. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Crown tvo. 

ax. 
Elbmrntarv Expbrimbntal Scuxncb. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.CS. Chemistry 



by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 

X54 Diagrams. Stcond Edition. Crown 

Btw. ax. 6d, 
A Iunior Geombtry. By Noel S. Lydon. 

with a3Q Diagrams. Crown Zxw. ax. 
A Junior Machbtism and Electricity. By 

W. T. Clough. With many Illustrations. 

Crown Zvo. ax. 6d, 
Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 

By A. E., Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 Plates 

and X09 Diagrams. Crown Zro. ax. 
A JtwiOR French Prose CoMPOsmoN. 

"By R. R. N. Baron, M. A. Crown 8ev. ax. 
•The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 

an Introduction and Notes by William 

Williamson. B. A. With Three Maps. Crown 

Zvo. IX. 6d. 



Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 

Crown 9vo, ax. net, 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hntton. 

iOHN Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
lisHOF WiLBERFORCB. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Mannin& By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charlbs Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D. D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Anorbwbs. By R. jL Ottley, 

D.D. Sicond Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

7'kird Edition, 
John Knox. By T.'MucCvinn. Second Edition. 
John Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, thb Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 
John Donnb. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Bine Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
///us/rated, Dem^ i6mo, 2s, 6d» 
A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaininc^ or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather man 
expresMd, 



1. Thk Castaways of Meadowbanx. By 

Thomas Cobb, 
a. Thb Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett 

5. Thb Peelbs at the Capital. By Roger 

A^ton. 



6. The Treasure op Princegatb Priory 
By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 
Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb. 

9. Tub Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 

Little Books on Art 

IVi/A many Illustrations, Demy l6mo, 2s. 6d. net, 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These bocks are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Grkrk Art. H. B. Walters. Socond Edition, I Rkynolds. J. Sime. Steond Edition, 
BooKFUiTES. E. Almack. | Romnev. George Paston. 

[Contutmed. 
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Krmn^ By T. F. 

It A. S. ICDomfl. WiA ss 



St. FaAvrs or A«sl By Am* SI. S«od- 
CAnrab By W. A. Pki%a. Wick » 
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GccT-ca. By U. G. AiksH. Wck u ICim> 
^Fdiz^ck. By Vocooc Sc Cym. With 
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L&7TV Ex.Ajr^v&TU« Pakks. By A M . M. Pirrgrs Exjkaa%xrrom PAnx& By R. £. 
Saeinsar- MJi. Txc'^i £il-2aM. Stcrl, M.A., F.CS. 



6lw^ 
Gaxzs ZxAXTtATiTTt PArass. By A M. M. 

KcT ( Tird B^t-^m^ isoaed u above. 

GasMAX Ex*Mr(ATTOif pAraas. By R. j. 
Man(±. Si^.k Edition. 
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EXAWDCATIOX 



P^ruts. By A. 31. M. 5;twt»aii, II A. 
/^r<'* E£fi»m. 
'kxT (Tkird £diam) Isaumd as alwrc 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

A scries of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 



Tradb Unionism— Nkw and Old. By G. 

HowelU Third Etiitiim, 
The Coopkrativb Movement To-day. By 

G. J. Holyoake. Fffurth Edition, 
Problems of Poverty. By J. A. Hobson. 

M.A. Fifth Edition, 
The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. 

Basuble.M.A. Third Edition, 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wilkin»,B. A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson 

Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox. 

B.A. 
A Shorter Working Day, By H. de Gibbins 

and R. A. Hadficld. 
Back to the Land. An Inouiry into Rural 

DepopuLition. By H. E. Sloore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

J< 



The Factory .System. By R. W. Cooke- 
Taylor. 
The State and its Children. By Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
Women's Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss 

Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 

Kauffmann. 
The Problem of the Unemployed. By J. 

A. Hobson, U.k, ^ 

Life IN West London By Arthur Sherwell, 

M.A. Third Edition, 
Railway Nationalization. By Clement 

Edwards. 
Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa 

Twining. 
I University and Social Sbttlbmbnts. By 
■ W. Reason, M.A 



The BngliBh Library 

Messrs. Mrtiii'rn are publishing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existerxre. It is their ambition to pUce the best books of all 
nations, and particubu-ly of the Anelo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, !• iction, History, Biograph)*, and Phikxiophy will be repre- 
sented. The characteristics of The English Library are five :— t. Soundness of Text. 
3. C0MPLETF.NRSS. ^. Cheapness. 4. Clearness op Type. 5. Simplicity. In a few 
cases very long books are issued as Double Volumes at One Shilling net or as Treble 
Volumes at One Shilling and Sixpence net. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at 
One Shilling net, or in the case of a Doubla or Treble Volume at One and Sixpence net and 
Two Shillings net. 

These are the early Books, 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

10 volumes. 
Vol, i.—The Tempest : The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; l*he Merry Wi%-es of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. II.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Ukelt. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vou lY.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The first Fut of King Henry lY. ; The 

S«»i»d Part of King Heory iv. 



*Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 

*Vo1.vi.— The Third Part of King Henry vl: 

The Tragedy of King Richard in. ; The 

Famous nistory of the Life of King 

Henry viii. 

Thk Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 

Vou I.— Seiyse and Sensibility. 
The Encush Works of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. 
Vol. I.— Essays and Counsels and the New 
Atlantis. 
The Pobms and Plays opOliybe Goldsmith. 
On thb Imitation op Chbist. By Thomas 

iConilmmmU 
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A J AT OF FTALT. /««rt« Ed. C*'. Ira. 4c ' 
ClllMiy(WMlfcwl|fl THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. C»«»« I 

9rvL Cc I 

THE MYSTERY OF A BTXGAIOW. j 

Stcrmd KJ-^^m. Ctntmmiem. 6c 
S«a:^Stra3i£Xr^«!^ 
GUffOVd (SlgkX A FREE L.VXCE OF 

TODAY. Cr«-«!r^. is. \ 

CUfiird (Mn. W. K.i 5^ Scnad X<y«^« ; 

x-sd Bacif fcr Kc-.-* a-ad Gwts^ | 

Cdbb cniomaBV .\ ch.vxge of f.acf. i 
Gdr«m^Maziev a rom.kxce of t\iv> 

WORLDS. T:>r€mij^ixtk Editi^m. Crw^m 
9cv. 6x. 
\'EXDETTA Twenty -Stemtd Editi^m, 

THELMA 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. SijctteutkEditi0u. Crwrnmbem. 6f. 

THE SOUL OF LI LIT H. TUruemtk 
Edition, Crwrn-n lo». 6f . 

WORMWOOD. F0mrt€tntk Edition. Cr^mm 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLDS TRAGEDY. F^rtittk Edi- 
tSm, CmpotSnu 6c 
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TEMPORAL POWER: 
SUPRESCACY. 150^3 
tM. 6c 
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' ways of the world 
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i3*a«tice. diilwwit> , awehj, and ae^fect 
of coBiaeace, nothiof bat praise can be gtves 
to that tntentwo.'— .WtfTOTBr/Vrf. 

OODS GOOD MAN : A SIMPLK LOVE 
STORY. xy^kTkmmmmd. Crwmmtmm. 6c 

00tM(Mr& Bv«ai<d)L See Sara Jeaviette 

Oott^Sa COOBSlneeX THE VIRGIN 

AXD THE SCALES SeemuL Sdifmm. 

Cmim9r0 6f. 
CnuM (StantaO and Bttr (BobvU 

THE ORUDDY. Craws Sml 6c 
GrOdBttt (t. B.), Aatbor of *Tbe Raidera.' 

etc LOCHINYAR. UfaaHatcd. TTkirJ 

Editi^m. Crvmm 9fic 6c 
THE STANDARD BEARER. CrvmslMb 

CrO]nr(RH.X ANGEL. F^mrtk K^Um 
CrwmmUm. 6c 
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PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth Edit, 

Cr0wn %V0. Ss. 
THE OLD CANTONMENT. Crwmn 8iw. 

6f. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition, Crpnm 

9to0» xs. 6d, 
JOHAKNA. SMnd Edition, CtvwmZvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Ediiian. 

Crown Zoo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
DawMn (A. J.X DANIEL WHYTE. 

Crown 8ml 3«. 6d. 
lkXf\jb (A. Conan). Author of 'Sherlock 

Hoknes,' *The White Company/ etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 

Edition. Crown tow. 6s. 

Duncan (8ara JeannetU) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Crown tow. 6s. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crvwn 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Crown 

8«#. 31. 6d. 
Plndl*ter(J.H.> THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIK. Fi/th Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Findlater (Muyx A narrow way. 

Third Edition. Crown dryo. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third F.diti^. 

Crown 9»o, 6s. 
See alto Strand Novels. 
ntllMktrldk (K.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Stcond Edi- 

iionm Crown tow. 6s. 

FitnteiiliMi (Oerald). more kin 

THAN KIND. Crown Zpo. 6s. 
Ftotohtr (J. 8.x LUCIAN THE 

DREAMER. CrvwnBvo, 6t. 
Tkaaer (Mn. HlUdD, Author of* The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. CrownZtfO. 6s. 
Gerard (DorothMl), Author of * Lady Baby.' 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Socond Edition. 

Crown tow. 6s, 
MADE OF MONEY. Crown 99o, 6s, 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. CrowonBvo. 6s, 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Socond 

Edition, Crown 8cw. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 

Gtrard Obnilj). THE HERONS' 

TOWERTCiwisSfw. dr. 
Cttnliu: (QeoneX Author of 'Demos,' *In 
the Year of Tnbtlee/ etc. THETOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
8fw. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 

COAif (OhaziMX bunter'S cruise. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

EanodOP.) cnrmnoMForbw Botartion). 
the taming OF THE BRUTE. Crown 
990. 6s. 



HarbartMa (Agnaa ax patience 

DEAN. Crown Ufo, 6s. 

mehena (Bob«n> the prophet of 

BERKELEY square. Second Edition 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSOENCE. Second 

Edition, Crown tow. 6s, 
FELIX. Fi/th Edition. Crown Bro. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

liJitTert. Cnni'tt %V9'. ti. 
BVi: WAV'S. Cr<nv» Bfo, ^j. 6d 
THE GARDKN OF ALLAH. nt*//IA 

Edition, CrrttfK Brip, 6j. 
THE BLACK SP.\KiFL. Crommiro. 6f. 
Hobbea < Jolm OUverX Author of ' Robert 

Orange/ THK Sf-'KlOl-IS WOOING. 

H0|>o tAnlhany). THE C01> IN THE 
L.^R. Ttnth Eiiftiffn. CptirMw Btv* 6j. 

* A very remark able book. dti*^rviog of 
critical acialyiUs imtH^^t^lble within dui limh; 
1>ri]liane^ but not .tikpei fici:^! ; wtlt conniderctl,, 
but not elnlorntcid ; constructed with the 
iT-^v-- !.l;il ->^f r= r ■■ .' , , -Uj 'm!1 ^."^ :ii,]low« 
Itself to be enjoved by readers to wbom line 
literary metbod is a keen pleasure.'— The 
Worid. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crown tow. 6e. 

'A graceful, vivadous comedy, true to 
buman nature. Tbe diaracters are traced 
witb a masterly band.' — Times. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8ew. 6e. 

'Of all Mr. Hope's boolu, "A Man of 
Mark*' is tbe one wbicb best compares with 
"Tbe Prisoner of Zenda."'— A'k/iViM/ 
Observer, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Ser^nth Edition. Crown9vo. 6s. 

' It is a perfectly aocbanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. Tbe 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 
modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 

} gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
riead, and a raaffnanimousfoe.'---dtAn/i'«M. 
PHROSO. Illustrated bv H. R. Millab. 
Sixth Edition, Crown tow. 6s. 
^ * The tale is thoroughly fresb, quick with 
vitality, stirring the Wood.'— 5"/. James's 
Cassette, 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

'There is searching analysis of buman 
nature, witb a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn tbe 
contrasu of his women with marvellons 
subtlety and delicacy.'— 7*iiM»r. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. FouHh Edition, 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

* In elennce, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the oest of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and tbe subUlty 
of iu analjrsis at surpaaees all bis < — ^'- 
▼cntuns.— VS>iriSai#r. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 
The Last Adventures of *PKtty Pierre.' 
Third EMtimtu Cr9wm9t>0, 6s, 

* The present book is fall of fine and moving 
stories of tbe great Vcrth.' — Gla^f^w 
Hermid, 

THE SKATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 
trated. Fmtrimntk Ediihm. Crow 8pw. 6*. 
^ ' Mr. i^rker has produced a really fine 
historical noveL'— ^Mmmiwjh. 

* A great book.'^iUKA mnd White, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
fiflh Rditi^m. CrMMi Bow. fir. 

^ Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than 
this novel.'— Zrr/mi/tfrr. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Sec0md Edition, Crown 8rw. y. 6d, 

* Unforced pathos, and a deeper knowledge 
of human nature than he has displayed be- 
fore. '—/>«// AUNGmaetU, 

Punberton (KajcX THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. lUustimted. Third 
Edition, Crown 8r^ fix. 

I CROWN THEE KINa With Ilhistra. 
ttoos by Frank Dadd and A. Fon«stier. 

PllillpotU CBd«ll>. LYING PROPHETS. 
Crown 8rw. fi>r. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Crown 8m. fie 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontifipiece. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 9t>o, 6s, 

*Mr. Phillpotu knows exactly what 
school-bo>'S do, and can lay bwe their 
inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an alN 
pervading sense of hutaour.*—' Academjf. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Sscond 
Edition, Crown 8mi 6s, 

* A book of strange power and fascanatton.' 
— Momime Post, 

THE RIVER. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
'"The River" |>laces Mr. Phillpotts in 
the front rank of living novelUts. '—Punch. 

'Since "Loma Doone" we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.' 
"Birmit^Antm GmMotto. 

* Mr. rhillpotts's new book is a master- 
piece which brings him indisputably into the 
front rank of English novelists.'— Pa// Ma/i 
Gatitte. 

* This great romance of tbe River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written.*— ^i^nu'v Post 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 

Edition, Crown ^oo. fir. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition, 

Crown 8tw. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third 

Edition, Crown Zro. fir. 
See also Strand Novels. 

PiokttuOl fMaimadiUn). SaTd the 

FISHERMAN. Fi/lh EdiUms, Crown 
hoo, fir. 



BRENDLE. Second EdiU0m,Cn 



m9v0.6s. 



^HITE WOLF. Soc0i$d Edition. 
6s, 



sThEILA. Se 



*Q,' Author of * Dead Man's RodL' THE 

I. 6s. 

THE WOOING OF 
Soeomd EdMom, Crowm. htm. 



THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. 
9vo, 6s. 

Kbs% (Once) and Another. THE Df. 

>f£RTED VILLAGE. With Iliustrations 

by Dorothy Gwyk Jkpprsvs. Crown 

8cw. fir. 
Bidge (W. PettX LOST PROPERTY. 

Sscond Edition. Crown 8rv. 6«. 
ERB. Second F^ition, Crmsm^oo, 6k, 
A SON OF THE STATE. A N^m RdiUon, 

Crown 8tw. \s. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Ngw EdsHtm, 

Crown 8m. w. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Steond 

Edition, Crown 8tv. 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crmmm 

ivo, 31. 6d. 
BltQhiO (Mn. David G.X THE TRUTH. 

FULLIAR. Cfownit^. fir. 

Boberto (0. o. D.). the kejlRT of 

THE ANQENT WOOD. ' 



3s,6d, 
BUMII (W. COirkX MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUustrated. F(fth 

Edition, Croton 9vo, 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lUustrmlcd. 

Sieond Edition, Crown 600, 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
8«rgMnt (AdaUlMX ANTHEA-S WAV. 

CrvtvMftML 6s, 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. Commss 

ftew. fiSi 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Setmmd 

Edition, Crown 9vo. fir. 
MRS. LYGON'S HUSBAND. Cr. 9vo, 6s, 

See also Strand Novels. 
SHannon (W. F.X THE MESS DECK. 

Crown Svo. 31. 6d, 
See also Strand Novels. 

SonnidiseiKAlbertX DEEP SEA VAGA> 

BONDS. Crown Svo, fir. 

ThoouMon (VanoeX SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. Crown 9po, fir. 
Urqnliart OIL) A TRAGEDY IN COM* 
MON PLACE. Sscond Ed. Ct^smnhoc 6c 

Walnsman (Pauix BY a Finnish 

LAKE. Crown 9vo, fir. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crmim 

Svtf. 6s, See also Strand Novels. 
WatMA (H. B. KaxrionX ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Crown 6sm. 6s. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaiti^n, 

Crown %vo, fir. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illua. 

trations by Frank Craig. Second Edition. 

Crown Boo. fir. See also Strand Novels. 
WeUl (H. Ow) THE SEA LADY. 

Ufo, 6s, 
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ITeyilian nNaaltyVAnthor of ' A Gentkaui 

of Fiance.' UNI>ER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illostnttioos by R. C. Woodvillb. 

NinttttMih Edition, Crown Sew, 6x. 
White (Stewart £.> Author of * The Biased 

TraiO CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TniL Second Sditiffn, 

Crown 8cv. 6r. 
White (Peror). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition, Crown 8tv. 6s. 
THE PATI^T MAN. Sgcond Edition, 

Crown 8cv. 6f. 
WimamKm (Mrs. C. NA Author of *The 

Barnstormers.' THET ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Crown 9(vo, 

3t,6d. 



THE WOMAN WHO PARED. Crwmm 

8cw. 6f. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Soeond Ed^iom, 

Crown 8tw. 6r. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Crown Bvo, 6«. 
See also Strand Novels. 

WUliamaon (0. N. and A. M.X THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCl OR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illuatrated. 

Thirteonth Edition, Crown 9oi. 6f. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. lUustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 9oo. 6t. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

x6 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 

9vo. 6f. 



Methnen's Strand Novels 

Crown 8cv. CUth, is. nei, 
Encouragbd by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novell Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under tne title of ' Mbthubm's Strand 
Novels.' Iliese books are well printed and well bound in c/oth^ and the excellence of their 
ouality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
toe series. 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long m a six shflling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling not. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the bodu can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are— 

Balfour (AndxewX VENGEANCE IS JOHN TOPP. 

MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

BaJine-OOOld (S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
Barlow (Jane). Author of 'Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 



THE DOCTOR 
SONS OF ADVER. 
WOUNDS IN THE 



Barr(Bobert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (George). THIRTEEN even. 

INGS. 
Benaon (B. F.X Author of *Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA 
Beeant (Sir Walter). A FIVE-YEARS' 

TRYST. 

BowleefO. Stewart). A stretch OFF 

THE LAND. 

Brooke (Bmma). THE poets CHILD. 
BoUook (Shan F.). THE barrys. 

THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. BlonndeUeX ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 

Chetnnr (Weatherby). THE baptist 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 



Clifford ^In. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Ckllllnffwood (Harn 

OFTHE • JULIEl 
Oomfleld (In Cope). 

SITY. 

Crane ^Stephen). 

Denu/ ic. EX THE ROMANCE OF 

VrlOhB JilAXOR. 
mclaomHarrlBL the BLACK WOLFFS 

BKEKD. 

Embree (C. FJ. h r':ART OF FLAME. 
Fwm (Q. Memvm©). an electric 

SPARK. 
nidlaW^MMTl. OVER the HILLS. 
Forreflt (R, £,), THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEl, 
Fmnela TM. E). M ISS ERIK 
Gallon (tomf. RiCILEKBVS FOLLV. 
Oeraid {BorothcaL THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAHPKlvED. 
QtanTllle CEmeat). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST RFX-IMFNT. 
THK IN CAS TKEASI:RK. 

Gordon (JuHenh m RS. clyde. 

WORLD'S PEOi'LF. 

Gobs (0. F). TtlK REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID C OK SON. 
Halei (JL U,). f AIR THE APOSTATF^ 

Hamllt^ema^dEmeiU i^tARY KAMlL- 

ION. 



Messks. Methcex^ Catalogue 



^ COaKvTTST Of LD3n>oaL 



ISCA-S 



THE Kioor «Kn> c> 
OMiCtaAHk KrxTsms cucxss. 

SBb ai0 ■nc^BBL GRUfirs 

ASIS3iov Aiz. 

TBI CEHeXlCLSS OF COCXT 
ASTOKXX 



UrtknlL THEGAYDKCSIVERS 

waaam tAittaxX th£ hole in 

THE WAU. 

1 THE RED HOUSE. 
WM I new. 1.1 HIS GRACE. 
GILES IXGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LO RD LFO XARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

mypiMii mn,L the ladvs walk. 

S:K ROBERTS FORTUNE. 

(B. FUDipa). MASTER OF 



THE rOULT IHAlAK^nS. 

■■■W & WA DEAD HEX TELL 

iHBJtal J. K.1^ THE THROXE OF : 

top— 1 «WA THE HVXCHSACK OF ; 

vEtmixster. 

umtm ^ Inob. THE rxVE his- 

TORT OF JCtSHfA DATIIieOX. | 

tnJIiBtHJL DCRRICE TAUGKAX. , 
EliaaBWL THF OUUSSIXA. 
A COOffSEL OF FERFECnOX. 
Iton ObV. H. K.I XRS^ FETER , 

HOWARD. 
A LCt>r ESIATT- 

THS CEI^AR STAR- i 

Willi— 1 (A W.I. MISER HO.ID- 

LKVS SECRET. 
A MOMEXT^ ERROK. * 

WliljH rM<ll»i FETER SIMFUL • 
TACOB F.JUTHKUL 
iBuAOUctertU THE TWICKXXUAM 

PEE1L\GE , 

THE GCTDESS. I 

THE JOSi;. • 

KmOBiAEW.U CIEMEXriN.V ! 

HftSbfln iBtlaUL HOXEV. 
griff of GRIFFITHSCOURT. ' 

SAM-5 SWEETHEART. 
■MldAiMn.LT.1. DRIFT. 
■Ittert (Bntrmaw THE siGX OF the 

>?!PFR. 

* riF.F.X THEALIEX. 



THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTESL 
WHEX VALMOXDCVME TO POXTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
ff^lMllH— (Has). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THROXE 
I CROWX THEE EIXG. 
PkOlMtti (Bdtnl. THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN* OF THE MIST. 
BItelW.Frtftl. A SOX OF THE STATE 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AXD THE GENERAL. 
SUMll (W. Ctazfe}. A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABAXDOXED 

MY D\X1SH S^-EETHEART. 
iMMMlt iAdtn— X THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

(B. B^ HANDLEY CROSS 




MR. SPOXOrS SPORTING TOUR. 



.\SE MAMMA lUiHtntcd. 

YUmiMm OWor E EL YELDT AND 

L.\AG£R. 
WalftrA(Kn.L.B.» MR. S.MITH. 

THE B.VBYS GRAND.MOTHER. 

WmDaMiOMMnlLtwi. be.n.hur. 

THE F.UR GOn. 

WatMB iH. B. ManiotK the adven. 

TURERS. 
WMkMtAB.^ PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wtili(H.a). THE STOLEN B.\CILLUS. 
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